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SYRIAN FERTILITY MAGIC OF ABOUT 2500 B.C.: A CLAY FIGURE, CALLED “THE OLD MAN OF GERMAYIR,” 
BELIEVED TO INCREASE CROPS, CATTLE, OR CHILDREN—A MAILE COUNTERPART OF THE MOTHER GODDESS 


This grotesque clay figure, known as ‘‘ the Old Man of Germayir,” from the name 
of the mound where it was discovered, is one of the most interesting objects 
brought to light during excavations at and near Chagar Bazar, in the Habur 
region of northern Syria, described by Mr. M. E. L. Mallowan, the archeologist 
in charge, in his article on page 518 of this number. The figure is hollow and 
is 7} inches high. Its purpose was evidently to secure fertility to its owner, 














though whether of crops, cattle, or children cannot be said for certain. It 
resembles a clay figure from Ashur, and another example, probably earlier, was 
found at Abydos in Egypt—facts that indicate widespread belief in the magical 
efficacy of such objects in the 3rd millennium B.C. Feminine counterparts of the 
male figure were models of the Mother Goddess, such as the two illustrated in 
Fig. 5 on page 519. The above figure is here shown in its actual size. 
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CHAGAR BAZAR FROM 3000 B.C. TO 1400 B.C. 


FRESH REVELATIONS FROM A NORTH SYRIAN MOUND IN. THE 
HABUR REGION CONTAINING REMAINS OF FIFTEEN SUPER: 
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also by soundings which the 
Expedition was able to under- 
take at two other mounds in 
the same region. A rich tomb 
built of mud- brick was dis- 
covered at the mound of Arbit, 


IMPOSED CITIES: DISCOVERIES DURING THE BRITISH EXPEDITION’S seven miles to the east of 


SECOND SEASON, RANGING FROM SUMERIAN TO ASSYRIAN TIMES, 


By M. E. L. MALLOWAN, M.A., F.S.A., Field Director of the British Museum and 
British School of Archeology in Iraq Expedition to the Habur region of North Syria. 
(See Illustrations opposite and on the front page and page 521.) 


The following account of the discoveries in northern Syria 
is a summary of the results of the second Expedition to the 
Habur in 1936. Mr. Mallowan was on this occasion 
accompanied by his wife, by Colonel A. H. Burn, C.1.E., 
O.B.E., and by an architect—Mr. L. Osman. The 
account of the first Expedition was recorded in ‘‘ The 
Illustrated London News” of Nov. 23, 1935. In 1936 
work was conducted on a considerably larger scale, and 
brought to light much important evidence on the history 
of this little-explored region, more especially for the period 
between 3000 B.C. and 1400 B.C., when the Habur peoples 
were in close contact with the powerful cities of Assyria. 
Babylonia, western Syria, and Asia Minor. 





f ke site of Chagar Bazar lies in the north-east corner 

of Syria, twenty-five miles south-west of Nisibin, on 
an overland route which from immemorial antiquity has 
taken traffic from the Mediterranean coast to Nineveh in 
Assyria. The fertile steppe in which the ancient city lay 
was constantly liable to invasion from powers which 
attempted to assume control of the Upper Tigris and 
Euphrates basin. It follows, therefore, that the whole 
region has a special interest owing to the cosmopolitan 
character of its cities, which contained mixed populations 
blending the different elements of race and language 
and struggling to exploit the commercial possibilities 
of the land. 

The economic prosperity of the 
Habur was based on three advantages. 
First, there was the wealth to be 
derived from agriculture, which depended 
on an abundant rainfall and a rich soil, 
assuring the farmer of plentiful crops 
of wheat and barley. The second source 
of wealth was due to the fact that the 
Habur was in close touch with the 
metal-bearing regions of Anatolia and 
from very early times imported iron, 
copper, and bronze, enabling the local 
craftsmen to make armaments for their 
own use and for export. Lastly, there 
was the wealth accruing from the 
caravan traffic which used the over- 
land trade route connecting the city 
states of the Tigris-Euphrates valley. 
Chagar Bazar, for example, lay at the 
junction of two routes connecting the 
Habur with Anatolia and with the 
“land of the two rivers.” 

In the first season’s campaign the 
Expedition concentrated chiefly on the excavation of 
prehistoric settlements. On the Habur, the prehistoric 
period came to an end about 3000 B.C., at which time 
there was a sudden contact with the great civilisation of 
Babylonia, or Sumer, as it was then called, a fact which 
is attested by the evidence of Sumerian writing, Sumerian 
cylinder seals, and Sumerian metallurgy. The second 
season’s work, therefore, aimed at excavating remains 
beginning with the Sumerian phase and ending with the 
last occupation of Chagar Bazar in about 1400 B.C., 
when the Habur came under the influence of Assyria. 

The first season’s soundings 
proved that the great mound of 
Chagar Bazar, which stands 72 ft. 
above the level of the plain, consisted 
of an accumulation of fifteen super- 
imposed cities, of which the top 
five are historic and the bottom ten 
prehistoric. The fourth and fifth 
cities from the top contained remains 
showing the closeness of contact 
with Sumer. In a grave of this 
period, two very fine painted vases 
made on the wheel indicate that, 
in addition to Sumer, there was 
close contact with Assyria, and 
provide further evidence of the 
industrial revolution that was 
heralded by the invention of the 
wheel. The result of this revolution 
was a great advance in metallurgy 
and the discarding of the older 
hand-made pot fabrics. 

The painted pottery of this 
period has been found at Nineveh 
in Assyria, at Tall Billa, and 
neighbouring mounds. But after 
about 2700 B.C., painted pottery 
seems to have become obsolete in 
Assyria, and here we have a most 
interesting insight into the migra- 





Chagar, and contained a copper 
adze (Fig. 3), a dagger, pins, 
beads, and a cylinder seal, all 
Sumerian in type. Associated 
with these objects was a very 
fine collection of burnished 
black and grey pottery, proving 
that the tomb belonged to the period of the second and 
third settlements of Chagar Bazar (c. 2700-2500 B.C.). The 
beautifully made burnished pottery which is the principal 
fabric on the Habur at this period disp!aces the older painted 
wares and seems to be allied to a burnished pottery dis- 
covered in northern Iran, suggesting a widespread contact 
between potters extending from Syria to Persia. 

A third mound, Germayir, two miles to the west of 
Chagar, produced remains of the same period, and proved 



















































































I. AN ANCIENT PARALLEL TO THE MODERN STRAWS FOR 

DRINKING : ONE OF MANY PERFORATED COPPER DRINKING- 

TUBES, WHICH CONTAINED REED SIPHONS, USED AS _IN- 

DICATED IN THE ADJOINING DIAGRAM, FOUND AT CHAGAR 

BAZAR IN GRAVES OF ABOUT I400 B.C. (APPROXIMATELY 
ACTUAL SIZE.) 


The small holes in the tube prevented the drinker imbibing lees or other 

impurities from the jar. Such apparatus was probably introduced 

from Syria into Egypt, during the second millennium B.C., for a repre- 

sentation of a Syrian warrior sucking-up wine through a tube occurs 
on a stele found at Tell el Amarna. 
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the grotesque features leave no doubt that the intention 
of the figure was to secure fertility, though whether of 
crops or of cattle or of child-bearing is a matter for con- 
jecture. A special interest attaches to this piece, because 
it resembles a clay figure discovered at Ashur which can 
be approximately dated to 2500 B.C. Another remarkable 
example, probably somewhat earlier in date, was dis- 
covered in the last century by Sir Flinders Petrie, at Abydos 
in Egypt. These discoveries show how widespread was 
the fashion of modelling such figures in western Asia during 
the third millennium B.C. The female counterparts of 
this male figure are two models of the Mother Goddess 
(Fig. 5), discovered in the second city of Chagar Bazar. 

Another object of the same date is a sandstone mould 
discovered in the second city of Chagar (Fig. 4). This 
mould was used for the casting of copper chisels, daggers 
(Fig. 6), and ingots, proving that the inhabitants of Chagar 
were at the time engaged in the smelting of metals which 
they must have obtained from the oriferous regions of 
Anatolia. The final proof that there was strong contact 
with Sumer at this period comes from the discovery of a 
clay jar sealing (Fig. 8), with a Sumerian inscription upon 
it. The seal also has the impression of a cylinder illus- 
trating a funeral banquet, with musicians playing the 
lyre, a scene commonly represented on objects from the 
royal cemetery of Ur. 

Between the topmost and the second city of Chagar 
there must have been a gap of several hundreds of years, 
for in stratum 1 we find an entirely different type of civilis- 
ation which must have been in close contact with Assyria. 
The principal finds of this period cannot yet be exactly 
dated, but they belong approximately to the middle of 
the second millennium B.C.—that is to say, they probably 
cover a margin of several hundreds of years before and 
after 1500 B.C. The city at this time consisted for the 
most part of mud-brick houses with large, oblong court- 
yards. The rooms were sometimes stone-paved and some- 
times had beaten mud floors ; there were arched doorways, 
and the roofs were often barrel-vaulted. At this time, 
the dead were buried beneath the floors of the houses, 
usually in pits, but the richer citizens had tombs with 
corbel vaults or domical roofs. The wealth of the city in 
the second millennium B.C. is proved by the abundance 
of votive offerings placed in the graves. Bronze spears, 
daggers (Fig. 6), and engraved copper pins (Fig. 9) were 
common. In general, the metal-work of the time seems 
to be related to material discovered by Professor Schaeffer 
at Ras Shamra, on the Mediterranean coast; while the 
engraved pins can be paralleled by Bronze Age finds from 
the Caucasus. Outstanding among the weapons is a 
magnificent battle-axe (Fig. 2), a type that has never been 
found elsewhere. The pronounced boss at the back enabled 
the owner to give a backward thrust if he wished, and this 
boss and the whorled ends of the socket give a decorative 
touch to what was doubtless primarily a ceremonial weapon. 
Another decorative feature of this remarkable object is 
the engraved band running round the socket, consisting of 
a torsade pattern and ornament typical of cylinder seals 
from Kirkuk in the second millennium B.C. 

In addition to the baser metals, there are gold orna- 
ments: pendants, earrings, and a fillet (Fig. 13). Most 
remarkable is a medal or pendant found on the body of 
the warrior who wielded the ceremonial battle-axe just 
described. This medal (Fig. 13, centre) is of repoussé 
work, embossed and engraved, and finds a remarkable 
parallel in the series of gold pendants discovered by 
M. Parrot at Mari, on the Euphrates, of the thirteenth 
century B.C., and illustrated in a previous number of 
The Illustrated London News (Oct. 31, 1936). 

In graves of the same period we discovered many 
examples of copper tubes (Fig. 1), consisting of a strip of 
sheet copper folded over in the shape of a cornet, with 
small holes punched in the base. These objects were 
invariably found at the bottom of large clay jars. Their 
purpose is clear, for they contained inside a reed tube, 





tions of displaced peoples, for we 2. A CEREMONIAL BATTLE-AXE OF A TYPE NEVER BEFORE DISCOVERED, ENGRAVED ON THE SOCKET WITH A TORSADE OR TWIST PATTERN 


now know that when the artisans 
who fashioned this painted pottery 
were driven out of Assyria and the 
Habur, they moved eastwards to 
Iran. At settlements such as Tepe Hissar, in the Elburz 
Mountains, we find potters producing similar fabrics in 
about 2500 B.C., several hundred years after they had 
been driven out of Assyria. 

That the advance in metallurgy achieved by the 
Sumerians made itself felt all over the Upper Habur is 
proved not only by the discoveries at Chagar Bazar, but 


(SHOWN IN THE ACCOMPANYING DIAGRAM) : 


AN OUTSTANDING EXAMPLE AMONG 


THE BRONZE WEAPONS FROM CHAGAR BAZAR, FOUND 


IN A WARRIOR’S GRAVE OF ABOUT 1400 B.C. (21 CM. LONG.) 


to be a settlement engaged in an intensive cultivation of 
barley, for an enormous quantity of carbonised barley 
grains was discovered in the granaries of that city. Germayir 
produced one of the most interesting finds of the early 
period, the clay figure shown on the front page of this 
number. The object, which was discovered in a grave, 
is hollow, and stands 7} in. high ; it represents a man, and 


On the body of the same warrior was found the embossed and engraved gold medal, or pendant, shown in the centre of Fig. 13 on page 521. 


and were therefore intended to enable a drinker to imbibe 
some liquid containing lees, probably wine. These copper 
cornets, then, were probably part of a wine-drinker’s out- 
fit; the complete equipment is illustrated on a stele from 
Tell el Amarna, in Egypt, depicting a Syrian warrior 
sucking-up wine through a tube. It is probable that this 
type of wine-drinker’s outfit was introduced from Syria 

[Continued on page 556. 
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FEMALE PARALLELS TO THE GERMAYIR MAN; AND OTHER DISCOVERIES. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY COURTESY OF THE TRUSTEES OF THE British Museum, (SEE ARTICLE 
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Opposite.) 
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- 3. SHOWING THE INFLUENCE OF SUMERIAN METALLURGY IN THE HABUR REGION : 
A SOCKETED COPPER ADZE FOUND IN A TOMB AT THE MOUND OF ARBIT, SEVEN 
MILES EAST OF CHAGAR BAZAR. (5} IN. LONG.) 
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5. FEMALE COUNTERPARTS OF THE MALE FERTILITY FIGURE, ‘“‘ THE OLD MAN OF GERMAYIR,” 
ILLUSTRATED ON OUR FRONT PAGE: CLAY FIGURINES OF THE MOTHER GODDESS FROM CHAGAR 
BAZAR (ABOUT 2500 B.C.). 
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6. CAST FROM THE MOULD SHOWN IN FIG. 4: (UPPER) A COPPER CHISEL, FROM THE 
~~ =; LONGER HORIZONTAL SECTION OF THE MOULD; (LOWER) A COPPER DAGGER FROM THE 
~ VERTICAL SECTION ON THE EXTREME LEFT IN THE MOULD (c. 2500 B.C.). 
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7. TWO NECKLACES—THE LARGER OF WHICH SHOWS SUMERIAN INFLUENCE: TYPICAL EXAMPLES FROM A 
NUMBER FOUND AT CHAGAR BAZAR AND ARBIT RANGING IN DATE FROM ABOUT 2700 TO 1400 B.C. AND 
INCLUDING BEADS OF CAT’S EYE, AGATE, CARNELIAN, QUARTZ, AND SHELL. 
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: 3 aes 
= 4. ARMAMENT-MAKERS’ APPARATUS AT CHAGAR BAZAR IN 2500 B.C,: A SANDSTONE S SS 8. A CLAY DOCKET, OR JAR SEALING, WITH A SUMERIAN INSCRIPTION OF THE 3RD MILLENNIUM 2 
+ MOULD FOR CASTING COPPER DAGGERS AND CHISELS (SEE SPECIMENS IN FIG. 6, CAST a i B.C., AND (AT THE TOP) THE IMPRESSION OF A CYLINDER DEPICTING A FUNERAL BANQUET WITH = 
= FROM THE SECOND MOULD FROM THE TOP AND THE LEFT ONE BELOW), AS WELL AS INGOTS. MUSICIANS PLAYING THE LYRE. (ACTUAL SIZE.) A 
ED el Eat reed We NS nk he! ee ee Se a ee ee oe Se eee = 
As Mr. Mallowan explains in his article opposite, where the above objects are three sites, Mr. Mallowan points out, evidence was found that the advance in 
mentioned, the expedition not only excavated at Chagar Bazar, but made soundings metal-working achieved by Sumerian craftsmen had made itself felt throughout 
at two other mounds in the vicinity—Arbit and Germayir. From a tomb at the region of the upper Habur river in northern Syria, where these mounds are 
Arbit came the copper adze shown in Fig. 3, and at Germayir was discovered the situated. The mould shown in Fig. 4, with two of its products in Fig. 6, proves 


male fertility figure illustrated on our front page. Female counterparts thereof 


that, about 2500 B.C., the people of Chagar were smelting metal that must have 
are figurines of the Mother Goddess, such as the examples in Fig. 5. At all 


come from the oriferous districts of Anatolia. 
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THE morning papers tell us a good deal, some 

of it true, some of it untrue, and the greater 
part, neither true nor deliberately untrue, but merely 
misleading and inaccurate. Each paper, from the 
solemnest twopenny to the sprightliest daily, em- 
phasises whatever part of the news seems to it to be 
of the greatest moment: in one it may be some 
accident or disaster ; in another the fighting in Spain ; 
in another the Italian reaction to the peculiarities 
and pedantries of the British official mind. But 
scarcely any daily paper, so far 
as I am aware, has thought it 
worth while during -the past six 
weeks to mention to its public 
that it is Lent, or to discuss 
the peculiar significance of that 
great annual event. The question 
of whether an African princeling 
has been properly dethroned or 
not dethroned is one to be served 
to the public in headlines: the 
silent self-abnegation and pre- 
paration of the Founder of all 
that most matters in our religion 
and philosophy is not even worth 
a paragraph. It is not news. 
For that reason it is perhaps 
natural for a newspaper concerned 
with the daily presentation of 
news to ignore it. I do not 
suppose it is assumed that no 
one cares. 


Yet the whole purpose of 
Lent was that all the world, in 
each generation and in each 
year, should remember it. Freed 
from the glosses of the theo- 
logians, its meaning is perfectly 
plain. Nothing in this world 
can be accomplished without 
self-dedication and preparation, 
and all self-dedication and pre- 
paration entails sacrifice. There 
is no such thing in created 
nature as a short cut, unless 
knowledge of one of the eternal 
rules by which nature operates 
can be called a short cut. For 
everything in life there is a price, 
and every man is called upon 
to pay it. For the finest things 
of all, the highest price is 
demanded. And the highest price 
of all is asked from the man who 
aspires to inspire and lead his 
fellows. He must first prove his 
ability to lead himself, to give up 
those lesser and inferior objects 
which his baser nature desires 
and to set himself sternly and 
doggedly to the pursuit of those 
more difficult aims to which he 
feels himself dedicated. Unless 
he can do this, he can never 
hope to reach the end of his pil- 
grimage. “‘ Per ardua ad astra.” 

A young poet, slain untimely 
in battle, expressed this necessity 
of the higher nature seeking to 
fulfil itself in lines which, written 
a few weeks before his own death 
in the Great War, derived their 
inspiration not from Lent but 
from its biblical counterpart, the dedication of the 
infant Samuel— 

With parted lips and outstretched hands 
And listening ears Thy servant stands : 
Call Thou early, call Thou late, 
To Thy great service dedicate. 
That period of silent contemplation and waiting is 
the most valuable and perhaps the happiest of a good 
man’s life. He sojourns in the wilderness for a season 
that he may find quietness of spirit, and afterwards, 
in the heat of the battle, falls back on that recollected 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


tranquillity as though on an impregnable fortress. 
So the dictator Cromwell, engaged in his heroic and 
exacting task of saving the body and soul of England, 
must have looked back to those earlier days of solitude 
and contemplation, when in the brooding quiet of 
the fenland he wrestled for his own soul and uncon- 
sciously prepared himself for his future task. Every 
countryman who works in the fields alone will know 
what I mean. To a townsman the meaning of the 
lesson is perhaps harder. 





A MODERN ‘“‘ CONVERSATION PIECE”’’ WITH THE THEATRE AS A_ SETTING: 
HAMBLEDEN ’’—ONE OF THE MOST INTERESTING PICTURES IN THE EXHIBITION 
DRAWINGS BY ANTHONY DEVAS. 


An unusual portrait of Lady Hambleden, who was recently appointed a Lady of the Bedchamber to her Majesty the 
Queen, is one of the most interesting pictures in Mr. Anthony Devas’s exhibition at the Wildenstein Galleries. Instead 
of an ordinary posed portrait, Lady Hambleden is painted with Lord Hambleden in a box at the theatre. Lord 
Hambleden has lent this picture to the exhibition and also another 
in which well-known figures of London’s art world can be recognised. Mr. Devas is one of the few present-day 
‘artists to paint these modern versions of the classic “‘ conversation piece’’ which English eighteenth-century painters 


did so well. 


The practice of keeping Lent provides a lightning 
conductor against self-indulgence. It does more. It 
provides a winter when the body and soul lie fallow, 
and when nature unhampered can perform her 
healing and restorative faculties. We are subject 
from the hour of our conception to the processes of 
change, of birth, growth, decay and renovation, and 
everyone of us must inevitably undergo them. The 
happiest being is he who most willingly submits 
himself to those laws and who, comprehending 
their secret, assists their working by conforming 
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“conversation piece,” a scene at a studio party 





to them as closely as possible in the ordering 
of his own life. To keep Lent is to honour a 
great spiritual law in due and regular season ; 
it is by conformity to such that the stars keep 
their course and the tides perform their serene 
and eternal purposes. 


It is very curious how all the great rules of the 
Christian Churches, attacked and derided by the 
reforming intelligentsia of the last fifteen decades, 
are proving in the light of prac- 
tical and bitter experience, not 
shams but bare truth. Many 
of them, in new forms, are being 
put forward by our later-day 
‘“‘ progressives ’’ as the solution 
of the very ills their predecessors 
brought about. One of the 
oldest of all, the Confessional, 
which half the Christian world 
itself rejected, has been resur- 
rected in the form of psycho- 
analysis as the cure for minds 
twisted by the subconscious re- 
collection of early “ guilt’’ or 
fear. And to-day, a world 
denuded of absolute faith by the 
destructive criticism of the 
rationalists, is turning in hysteri- 
cal despair to the quack religions 
of the new tyrants—the dictators 
of the united front and the blood 
bath who enthrone the worship 
of a material and exclusive state 
or class in the seat of a spiritual 
and catholic deity. For man 
cannot live without faith: the 
tempests and avalanches that 
beset his path are too terrible 
for him to endure without the 
consolation of some greater 
strength derived from something 
that he feels to be more enduring 
than himself. Only in very rare 
periods of human history — the 
high peaks of our successive 
civilisations—when some small 
section of mankind has been 
enabled to live under a highly 
artificial and deceptive state of 
security, have human creatures 
been able to dispense with religion. 
Such were the endowed University 
dons and the dividend-supported 
men of higher education of the 
British bourgeoisie of the late 
Victorian and Edwardian eras, 
who, entrenched in their studies 
and seemingly immune from 
almost all the ordinary ills the 
flesh is heir to, evolved an 
intellectual philosophy which, 
however well suited it may have 
been to the comfortable life of 
Room and_ the 
Woodstock Road, was singularly 
ill-fitted to the rough and un- 
certain lot of the great bulk 
of mankind. It was little short 
of a universal tragedy that the 
promulgation of that meagre 
and comfortless creed of the 
higher intelligence should have 
coincided with the establishment 
of a University-controlled system of State education 
and the spread of cheap, popular reading. For it 
was so enabled to go out from the rich man’s 
study, from which it could never otherwise have 
emerged, and insinuate itself in the poor man’s 
cottage and tenement. By doing so it robbed him 
of that inner faith and sense of spiritual security 
which alone can stand between a man and craven 
despair in the hour of his adversity. The whole 
world to-day is stirring feverishly in its search for 
that lost certainty of soul. 
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INCLUDING A “TRINITY” OF THE 2np MILLENNIUM B.C.: SYRIAN RELICS. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY COURTESY OF THE TRUSTEES OF THE British MusEuM, 


9. COPPER PINS WITH FLUTED HEADS MADE 

ABOUT 1400 8B.C.: EXAMPLES FROM AN 

ABUNDANCE OF VOTIVE OFFERINGS FOUND 
IN GRAVES OF THAT PERIOD. 





(See Articte ON Pace 518.) 
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10. SURMOUNTED BY A BEAUTIFULLY CARVED MODEL OF A << 11, TWO HAMATITE CYLINDER SEALS (RIGHT) OF ABOUT 1400 B.C., WITH 
BEAR: A BONE PIN (LEFT) OF ABOUT 2700 B.C., WITH TWO } THEIR RESPECTIVE IMPRESSIONS: (UPPER) MEN IN SHORT TUNICS WITH 
EXAMPLES FROM A NUMBER OF OTHERS FOUND, RANGING IN WINGED GRIFFINS, A VULTURE, SCORPIONS, AND TWO DOVES; (Lower) 

DATE FROM 2500 TO 1400 B.C, WINGED MONSTERS, LION, ANTELOPE, AND TWO MEN, (TOP SEAL, I} IN. HIGH.) 
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13. SHOWING AN ELECTRUM MEDAL OR PENDANT (IN THE CENTRE) WORN BY THE WARRIOR WHO - 
OWNED THE BATTLE-AXE ILLUSTRATED IN FIG. 2 ON PAGE 518: A GROUP OF ORNAMENTS INCLUDING & 
= > GOLD EAR-RINGS, ANOTHER PENDANT, AND A FILLET FOR BINDING THE HAIR (BELOW). 3 
< 12% A SYRIAN “TRINITY”: TWO JEWELLERS’ MOULDS (LEFT) AND > 
} CASTS MADE FROM THEM (RIGHT), THE LOWER EXAMPLE REPRESENTING + 
F 4 GODDESS SUCKLING A SWADDLED CHILD, WITH ANOTHER FIGURE, 
= PROBABLY A GOD, AND AN ANKH-LIKE SYMBOL. 
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4 14. MINIATURE OBJECTS FROM CHAGAR BAZAR SHOWING REMARKABLE DEXTERITY ON SO SMALL A 
SCALE, ESPECIALLY THREE FAIENCE PIECES IN THE TOP ROW—A MODEL OF A SHEEP (SECOND FROM 


> <= 15. SHOWING SUMERIAN INFLUENCE: TWO CYLINDER SEALS (RIGHT) 
4 ; 
LEFT) LESS THAN HALF AN INCH LONG, A DEMON’S HEAD (THE BABYLONIAN PUZUZU), AND A LION. 


WITH THEIR IMPRESSIONS—(UPPER) AN ALABASTER EXAMPLE FROM 
GERMAYIR OF ¢. 3200 B.C. ; (LOWER) A SHELL-MADE SPECIMEN FROM 











(HERE SHOWN ENLARGED.) THE SECOND CITY OF CHAGAR BAZAR OF ¢, 2500 B.C. 
In his article on page 518, which these photographs illustrate, Mr. Mallowan | that it “heralds the approach of motifs which became common in Assyria several 
mentions that the medal in the centre of Fig. 13 resembles gold pendants of the hundred years later.""——On Fig. 12 he writes: ‘‘ Note especially the lower mould, 
A thirteenth century B.C. from Mari on the Euphrates, illustrated in our issue of 


made of diorite and probably intended for casting lead plaques, representing a 
trinity including a god (?), and a goddess suckling a swaddled child. Between 
them is a Syrian version of the Egyptian crux ansata.'"——In Fig. 15 the lower 
seal has heraldic figures of crossed lions and antelopes. 


October 31, 1936 (page 760).——The upper cylinder seal in Fig. 11 is in the style 
of the Kirkuk cylinders, generally dated to about 1500 B.C. Regarding the lower 
one, with a design of winged monsters, men, lion, and antelope, Mr. Mallowan says 
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BEING AN APPRECIATION OF 


“ SORROWS AND JOYS OF A NEW ZEALAND NATURALIST”: By H. GUTHRIE-SMITH.* 


OOK, the navigator, is as a spreader of plague to our 
New Zealand naturalist, the sower of seeds of death 

in the “large high lieing land” Tasman had glimpsed a 
century and more before. As a sheep farmer, he has com- 
pelled himself to accept the conditions of his mortal span, 
but bitterly, sincerely, sarcastically, and as a learned 
student of biological changes, he resents the fact that there 
dawned a period he deplores, years in which it became 
evident that New Zealand was rapidly becoming “ little 
better than a home for white men”! He is convinced, in 
fact, that “ the ravening energy of the Anglo-Saxon breed 

. has accomplished the ruin of a Fauna and a Flora 
unique in the world.” 

His scorn is for the explorers and the exploiters: for 
the former not so much because they broke fresh ground, 
but because the soil was by no means all they broke ; for 
the latter because they cared not what they did so long 
as there was cash reward. 

Cook is his Dominion Enemy Number 1, and by the 
side of the sailor are Banks and Solander ; the three of them 
answering the accusation that 
they did willingly or unwit- 
tingly graft their native nor- 
malities on to those of the 
untutored aborigines, enter- 
prise that brought to fruition 
“Luther Burbank” sports 
which he deems as eccentric 
as the spineless cactus—and 
of far less consequence. 

It is chiefly a matter of 
the importation of immigrants 
and stowaways Over a con- 
siderable and calculable 
number of generations—weed 
seeds .and other “‘ vegetative 
aliens” from the fodder and 
bedding of beasts and the 
clothes and gear of investiga- 
tors ; pigs who reverted to the 
wild state, although relished 
by the local gourmand; 
mischievously or mercenarily 
destructive deer, rabbits, 
opossum, foreign birds, 
weasels, stoats, ferrets; the 
flea (Pulex irritans)\—e pakeha 
nohi nohi— ‘the little 
stranger ’’"—and,, above ll, 
rats, fecund rats, grey and 
old English black, robbers 
deflowering the woods and 
the forests. 

Rats: a curse from the 
beginning. ‘* At Ship Cove the 
famous Whitby-built barque 
was careened, and then if not 
before, must the old English black rat (mus _ rattus) 
have issued from its long confinement on board ship. It 
was immediately after the date of Cook’s first voyage that 
in Europe the grey rat rapidly dominated and very soon 
destroyed the older established breed; when Cook left 
England, the black rat was in possession of the British 
Isles. Most unlikely it is that even had the two species 
boarded together in port such a cockleshell as the ‘ En- 
deavour,’ mus rattus would have survived the companion- 
ship of his more savage congener. It is certain at any 
rate that the old English rat did arrive and that it had 
overrun New Zealand before the appearance of its grey 
cousin.” 

After that, the best the writer can record of the wan- 
derer is that Cook’s geese disappeared into the blue— 
unconcerned that they disgraced a pioneer cargo; that 
his goats were slaughtered by the Maoris, with, probably, 
the two ewes and the ram; that his fowls failed, thanks to 
the Weka, the most expert egg-thief in the world; and, 
a point in his favour, that he found a means of mitigating, 
if not banishing, the scourge of scurvy. ‘ By his discovery 
of a primitive ‘ beer,’ for which Cook was awarded the 
medal of the Royal Society, the health of the crews was 
further assured.’’ Ingredients of the brew were small 
branches of the spruce and tea plants, molasses, and “a 
little grounds of beer or yeast if you have it.” 

After Cook, sealers trading exclusively with China, 
as the only market; and whalers, with their pigs, goats 
and rabbits multiplying as fast as an adding machine 
skilfully tapped, and with the first dogs, Bobs and Besses 
who went back to the wild long before Jack London 
thought of such doings, and killed numberless ground birds 
unaccustomed to danger for so many zons that they were 
lost when conditions altered. ‘‘ Disuse had in some 
species resulted in an almost entire absence of wings, in 
others atrophy of the muscles precluded flight. Many 
again, though able to fly, took flight unwillingly. In others 
progress through the air was a brief, feeble flutter.” 

Then adventurous ships’ crews—and the cat, also soon 
to declare against domesticity ; and the missionaries, with 
sheep, horses and cattle, bird-dislodging ploughs, a mighty 
diligence in distributing “‘ drupes and pips of fruit-trees, 
scraps of pot herbs,’’ and, in justice, so most will agree, 
creating “‘ gardens stocked with the dear well-remembered 
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*“*Sorrows and Joys of a New Zealand Naturalist.” By H. 
Guthrie-Smith, Author of “ Tutira, the Story of a New Zealand 
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wild flowers and fruits of the distant Homeland—sweet 
briar, perrywinkle, and blackberry.” 

Next, settlers. ‘‘ Twenty million acres were purchased 
or thought to have been purchased for {9000 in goods— 
strange goods some of them—Jew’s harps, sealing wax, 
pocket handkerchiefs, red nightcaps,’? such nightcaps 
as that which, worn with spectacles, by Marsden, so 
impressed Mowhenna during Cruises’s Hokianga expe- 
dition that, naming the present he would most like, 
he cited these very “ fitments,” as ‘‘ they must be the 
insignalia of a very great man in England.” The clearing 
of the forests for farms and farm-houses called for fires. 
Once again, the avifauna suffered. ‘‘ The flames them- 
selves, the clouds of dense, low blown, acrid, choking, 
stupefying smoke proved fatal on a vast scale to ground 
bird species unable to fly, and hardly less so to those that 
take wing reluctantly and do not willingly rise a second 
time. In the shrubby undergrowth feathering mountain 
gorges, in patches of woodland covering sunless southern- 
facing hollows, the smaller birds of normal wing power 





FLY, AND RELYING ON CONCEALMENT FOR SAFETY: 


NEW ZEALAND SNIPE. 


Gallinago aucklandica much resembles the common Snipe of the Old Country, except that the legs 
are pale yellow. ‘ Although it is impossible to swear that the breed has altogether lost its power 
of flight, it is nevertheless so highly probable that the assertion can be safely hazarded; for 
centuries it cannot have been necessary and the little fellows have now become ground birds so 
completely that I cannot imagine an occasion arising to make the habit needful. They trust to 


concealment, not to flight.” 





‘* PROBABLY DILATORY”’: 


WANDERING ALBATROSS COURTING ON THE MOORS OF THE 
ANTIPODES ISLANDS, THEIR BREEDING-GROUND., 


“Really to know the Albatross with its probably dilatory courtship, its probably tardy incubation, its 
infrequent change during the breeding season of brooding bird for brooding bird; really to comprehend 


So much for the jeremiad, the lamentation of the devout 
lover of Nature untamed and unmenaced. All, knowing 
the glories and the prosperity of modern New Zealand, 
will not weep the “honourable ornithological tears” of 
Mr. Guthrie-Sinith, but all will recognise his utter sincerity 
in his Sorrows, understand it in greater or less degree, 
and respect it. 

As to his Joys, there can be no question. They will 
be accepted with enthusiasm; and envy will be born. 
Indulgence in his life’s hobby has brought hard-lying, as 
the seaman has it, nights in reeking, smelling hovels, days 
of soakings and foot-soreness, hours of cramping waiting 
and watching by hides and in the undergrowth and 
the tree-tops, moments of peril and of painful con- 
centration; but, as compensation, there have been 
thrills a-plenty. 

The awkwardness of “‘ blinds,” the treacheries of slippery, 
loosely-surfaced climbs, the vagaries of climate, the elusive- 
ness of the quarry, caprices of the camera, have been 
neutralised by the sheer elation of success ; fleeting often 
enough, but success. Witness certain observations made— 
aliens and autochthones with sunlight and space for all; 
the Pied Stilt, most decorously feigning death after the 
manner of its kind, but roused to crude recovery by the 
drive and dive and swoop of Inland Terns; Lizards and 
Petrels sitting together on Triad Island, sharing in amity 
the guardianship of the latter’s egg; the Wrybill, bird 
of the bifurcated stream, its nesting grounds guarded by 
rapid water ; the Inland Tern, pugnacious enough to attack 
the cap, darting its bill through the cloth, but not breaking 
the scalp beneath; the Blackback, murderer of chicks; 
burrowing and cranny-loving Kiwi, Petrel, and Penguin 
whose breeding habits none but the radiologist could hope 
to see; the breeding grounds of the Winter Petrel, an egg 
deposited wherever there was room; Snipe who appear 
to have lost the art of flight and trust to concealment 
when safety-first is the thought; Ground Larks; the 
Wandering Albatross walking on the moors with wings erect 
and fully stretched; the nest of the Bush Canary, one, 
at least, forty-seven feet from the forest floor; burrows 
of the Troglodytic Petrel ; the puzzle of the white-crowned 
Tern; the nest of the Blackbill—a meagrely furnished 
affair, completed by the cock days after the full clutch 
has been laid: the fresh material is “ carefully dropped 
from a foot or two above on to her back ; thence, gripping 
it with her bill, she slides it off right or left as may be 
required and safely tucks it beneath her.” 

And much more. Credit the evidence of a quotation 
concerning the Blackbilled Gull—and plead not “ eggshell 
innocence.” 

“ The first-laid egg is truly the heart of the community. 
It is the centre from which life radiates. There, as though 
in defence of it, camp propinquent the egg-owners of 
slightly later date; next to these, birds with completed 
nests, then those with half-, with quarter-built structures. 
Then come pairs guarding unlined sand cups, and outer- 
most of all—dilatory, 
dilettante—possessors of 
mere scrapes. The breed- 
ing area grows in fact 
by accretion, divaricates 
from the centre out- 
wards. When therefore 
panic occurs, impulse is 
of exterior origin. The 
edges of the gullery first 
rotate, the birds with 
least to lose first quit- 
ting the earth. During 
penetration to the heart 
of things, it proceeds to 
arouse in turn each ring 
of the community, 
primarily the holders of 
ground only cupped, 
then the possessors of 
quarter- and_ half-built 
nests, then those just 
about to lay, then at 
length the incubating 
birds, latest of all by 
fractions of a_ second 
the matriarch, the owner 
of the primal egg. Again 
in the swift subsidence 
of the assemblage’s 
alarm that brown in- 
augural egg shows up 


the feeding processes, the visits of old birds to their big nestlings, the endearments of parent and chick, once more as central 
the final meeting after weeks or months of absence, would furnish tasks for a conscientious year.” fact. Money speaks. 


also perished in multitudes.” Afterwards, ‘‘ Cry ‘ Havoc’” 
—the gold rushes of the ’sixties: more desecration of the 
fastnesses, more terrors for winged and earth-bound life. 

Still later, the acclimatisation craze, a desire to trans- 
form the old New Zealand into a ‘‘ Cockneyfied Britain.” 
“Many of the importations were ludicrous or futile "— 
trout may be excepted. ‘‘ There were shipments of Robin 
Redbreasts of one sex only, of migrants like the Nightingale. 
Sparrows and Hedge Sparrows were classed together. . . . 
To cope with the rabbit pest, the Arctic fox was to be 
liberated, the skins to become an asset to the Colony: ‘as 


it could have known nothing of lambs in its polar haunts, 


it would not relish mutton in New Zealand.’” This while 
billhook and slasher and flames were razing the forest for 
shacks and crops and grazing grounds of problematical worth. 





Instantly almost, in- 
stinctively, the sense of values obtrudes itself on the 
wildly inchoate horde. A partially incubated egg is 
worth more than an egg, an egg is worth more than a 
nest, a well-lined nest is worth more than one partially 
built, a cupped beginning is worth more than a scrape 
in the sand. Primarily, therefore, the birds fall soonest 
and thickest to the centre—to the loadstone egg—the hub 
of their little world.” 

After that, who will suggest that the ‘“‘ Sorrows and Joys 
of a New Zealand Naturalist’ are not worth sharing ? 
Should there be one such, he can be assured that 
Mr. Guthrie-Smith’s last work (unhappily) will enthrall 
him—even if he does not know a Merganser from a 
Mohawk ! E. H. G. 
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THE KING PLANTS A CRAB-APPLE TREE AT DENNY CRESCENT ON THE DUCHY OF CORN- 
WALL ESTATE: COMMEMORATING THE 600TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE DUCHY’S CHARTER 
GRANTED BY EDWARD III. TO THE BLACK PRINCE. 


The King's first visit to Duchy of Cornwall property took place on the 600th 
anniversary of the day when Edward III. granted the Duchy'’s charter, on 
March 17, 1337, and made his son, Edward the Black Prince, Duke of Cornwall. 
King George drove from Buckingham Palace to the Manor of Kennington, the 
Duchy estate in south-east London, on which of late years so much has been done, 
under royal direction, to improve housing conditions. His Majesty was welcomed 
everywhere by enthusiastic crowds. He first visited King George's House, Stock- 
well, a home for working boys, and the, Christchurch Boys’ Club. Then, while 
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THE KING IN KENNINGTON: A SEXCENTENARY VISIT TO DUCHY ESTATES. 


A DEPARTURE FROM THE OFFICIAL PROGRAMME: THE KING STOPS HIS CAR IN 
KENNINGTON ROAD AT THE WAIFS AND STRAYS SOCIETY HEADQUARTERS AND 
SPEAKS TO SOME OF THE 370 CHILDREN GATHERED OUTSIDE. 








THE KING'S FIRST VISIT TO DUCHY OF CORNWALL PROPERTY: HIS MAJESTY STANDS 
UNDER A DECORATED ARCH AT DENNY CRESCENT WHILE SEVENTY-FIVE SENIOR 
TENANTS FILE PAST-—-ONE OF THE WOMEN DROPPING A CURTSEY. 


driving along Kennington Road, he departed from the official programme by 
stopping his car outside the offices of the Church of England Waifs and Strays 
Society, and delighted 370 children assembled there by getting out to speak to 
them. Next he proceeded to Duchy buildings at Denny Crescent, where he planted 
a crab-apple tree in the courtyard, and seventy-five senior tenants filed past him. 
Later, he visited the Old Tenants’ Hostel in Newburn Street, where he greeted 
Duchy pensioners. The tour ended with a call at Duchy premises in Aquinas 
Street, where children spontaneously sang the National Anthem. 
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TOW that 
a the curtain 
is about to rise on the great political transformation 
scene in India, the future status of the Indian Civil 
Service becomes (or, rather, has for some time become) 
a matter of vital urgency, both to its present mem- 
bers and to those who will enter it hereafter. These 
latter, of course, are not so much concerned about 
conditions in the past as with those that will prevail 
in the years to come. Never having known the former 
days, they will not find changes so drastic as will some of 
the older men. Whatever may be in store for this great 
service, however, one thing is certain, that India has 
reached a momentous turning-point in her history, and 
it is essential, both in her own interests and in those of 
the Empire generally, that Great Britain should send out 
the best men that can be found to help in guiding the 
destiny of that vast and varied sub-continent, to which 
British leadership has given a national unity it has never 
known before. 


What India has to offer to-day to our young men of 
intellect and ambition, eager to serve the Imperial cause 
and to lead a satisfying and progressive life, is fully and 
authoritatively set forth in “ THe 1.C.S.": The Indian 
Civil Service. By Sir Edward Blunt. With Foreword 
by Lord Hailey (Faber; 8s. 6d.). The task of exposition 
could not have been 
placed in better 
hands. As Lord > 
Hailey (ex-Gover- 
nor of the Punjab 
and later of the 
United Provinces) 
says in his intro- 
duction: “Sir 
Edward Blunt has 
been able to draw 
on a long experi- 
ence in one of the 
largest provinces in 
India, all the more 
valuable for this 
purpose, because his 
career embraced 
not only district 
charges, but a wide 
range of other ser- 
vice in settlement, Q. 
census and secre- 
tariat posts, added 
to an intimate 
acquaintance with 
the working of a 
provincial _legisla- 
tive council.”” When 
he retired from the 
1.C.S. two years ago, 
Sir Edward was . <5 
Finance Member 
of the United Pro- 
vinces Executive 
Council. 


His object has 
been to explain to 
the British reader - 
who has no personal 
knowledge of India 
the nature of the 
work which the 
Civil Servant in 
India does, and the 
way in which he 
does it. On three 


he declares that his 
own opinion is fixed: 
“Firstly, that the 
1.C.S. has never 
had a greater 
chance of doing 
valuable work both 
for India and England than it has now; secondly, 
that if anybody can make the new Constitution 
succeed, it is the I.C.S.; but, thirdly, the quality of the 
British element in the I.C.S. must remain as high as it 
has been in the past—all the more so, that the quantity 
of that element is being reduced. And the civilian’s 
security is as complete as forethought can make it. 

The scope of the book can be described briefly. The second 
and third chapters are historical: so is the fourth, but 
it includes an account of the present as well as the past. 
The next eleven chapters describe various phases of the 
civilian’s work and life. The last is an estimate of the 
future. The book is, as it were, an album of photographs 
of the service at different ages and in different poses.” 


This volume will be invaluable to undergraduates and 
others pondering their future career, as well as to their 
parents and mentors. There should be such books on 
every calling, though it would need the pen of a Kipling 
or a Somerset Maugham to present a dramatic picture of 
the eastern scene. I remember that when I was at Cam- 
bridge, in the ’nineties, and thinking over what I should 
do afterwards, I had the very vaguest notions of the actual 
details of life and work in the various professions and 
occupations to be considered. One of my friends, who 
decided on the I.C.S., seemed to me like a man bound on a 
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A FOURTEENTH-CENTURY PSALTER WITH ENGLISH ILLUMINATIONS 
PRESENTED TO THE BRITISH MUSEUM: 
; ; ASCENSION IN A WORK WHICH IS CONNECTED WITH THE DIOCESE 
points, in particular, OF DURHAM. 


voyage of adventure to some new planet. Ultimately he 
became a judge and on retirement returned to England 
and entered Parliament; but as to the earlier steps by 
which he climbed the ladder of promotion in India I am 
still somewhat hazy. Enlightened by Sir Edward Blunt’s 
book, however, I can now better visualise the process. 
Especially illuminating are the chapters on District Adminis- 
tration and the Training of the Young Civilian at Home 
and in India. Among other things, it is mentioned that 
the new Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow, intends to increase 
the District Officer’s opportunities for touring and camping 
in his territory, so as to know the people better. 


In these chapters Sir Edward draws occasionally on 
his own experiences to tell an amusing anecdote. In such 
passages his book is not without an element of humour, 
and I am sure my friend who rose to the Bench would 
appreciate a sly dig at his own department of the service. 
Sir Edward has been explaining that after some five or 
six years the civilian has to choose between remaining in 
the executive branch or being transferred to the judiciary. 
“If he remains an executive officer [we read], he will have 
the chance of running up the direct scale to membership 
of the board of revenue; or he may be caught up into 
Simla, where he may possibly rise to a membership of the 
Governor-General’s executive council, or even to a governor- 
ship. If, however, he elects the judicial branch, then he 


A CRUCIFIXION AND AN 
ABLY ENGLISH, 


EGERTON 
A group of friends of the late Dr. M. R. James, successively Provost of King’s College, Cambridge, and of Eton, recently presented to the British 
Museum (of which Dr. James was a trustee) a newly-discovered illuminated Psalter of the fourteenth century. This Psalter is of considerable interest, for 
its eight illuminations are apparently by the same hand as the Egerton 
of Durham. This supplies proof of a suggestion put forward by Dr. 

Reproductions by Courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museum. Crown Copyright Reserved, 


“ Genesis,” 


may end up in the High Court as a puisne judge ; where— 
according to the view generally accepted by executive 
officers, but probably libellous—he will draw a large salary, 
do little work, and enjoy two months’ vacation a year.” 


Regarding the personal relations between British 
officials and Indians—a matter of great importance in 
future co-operation—Sir Edward is optimistic, and adduces 
many instances of friendship between political opponents. 
There has been prejudice and distrust on both sides, but, 
as a result of the reforms, ‘‘ the door of understanding has 
now been opened in the wall of mutual ignorance and 
social exclusiveness which formerly divided the two races.” 
Indicating the general situation under the new régime 
he says: ‘The rights and legitimate interests of the 
civilian of the future are no less safe, possibly safer, under 
the new Constitution than they were under the old. It 
is true that the position of the civilian of the future will 
differ considerably from that of his predecessor of twenty 
years ago. Where his predecessor took action, he must 
ask for orders : where his predecessor gave orders, he must 
advise. ‘The civilian who used to serve by ruling, must 
learn to rule by serving.’ He will be, in short, in the same 
position as the Brahman Ministers of old Aryan kings, or 
as the Peshwas of the Maratha rajas. But they made 
history, and so will he.” 
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ILLUMINATIONS IN THE FOURTEENTH-CENTURY PSALTER PRESENTED 
TO THE BRITISH MUSEUM: WORK BY AN ARTIST WHO WAS PROB- 


James that the Egerton “ Genesis” 


Sis 





By the SZ = 

time a future 

recruit to the I.C.S, reaches India, the transition stage 
will be well advanced. ‘“ The new civilian [we read] 
will find himself in the company of men who have 
already learnt the tricks of the new trade, who have 
already adapted themselves to the new conditions, and 
who can both show him the tricks and teach him 
adaptability. He will, indeed, learn from them to praise 
old times; for in India, more than any other country, it 
is the habit of man to look on the present as good, the 
past as better, and the future as bound to be bad. He 
will also learn from them to assert, long and loud, that 
the service is going to the dogs; but he, like them, will 
take care that the service never gets there. Mean- 
time, let him count the blessings as well as the misfortunes 
of the present in which he lives. He need no longer fear 
the scourges of malaria, cholera, and other similar 
diseases. . . . The improvement in communications has 
brought him much closer to his people at home; as a 
result of the passage concessions, he is able to take leave 
much more frequently. And the sport of India will remain 
unaffected by any constitutional change.” 


At the end of his book Sir Edward adds a short 
appendix on Burma (henceforth separated from India), 
a glossary of Indian words, and a valuable bibliography. 
The whole work is 
indispensable to the 
student of modern 
India. 
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Very different 
SA is the view of the 
Indian scene offered 
n ‘‘ PEASANT AND 
a PRINCE.” By 

Glorney Bolton. 


but meonfilio up: 
on fient : s icattrdes 


minas-p niles : With eight Por- 


traits (Routledge ; 
~ 12s. 6d.). On the 

. wrapper, but not 
on the title-page, 
appears the sub- 
titlhe—Modern India 
on the Eve of the 
New Reforms. I 
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author is on the 
side of the peasant, 
but no prefatory 
information is 
vouchsafed as to 
purpose and 
point of view, or 
his special qualifi- 
< j cations for handling 
the subject. If Mr. 
Bolton has had a 
long experience of 
India (I have dis- 
covered elsewhere 
that he is a well- 
known _— journalist 
in India), mention 
of the fact would 
have added weight 
to his opinions, 
some of them 
provocative, cen- 
sorious, and highly 
controversial. He 
divides his work 
into five sections, 


AND EXECUTED THE ILLUMINATIONS IN THE withsymbolic head- 

“ canccie”? ings. Under “ Ex- 

cellency ” we get 

biographical studies 

; : . ; é of four Vi 1s— 
while the Calendar and Litany connect it clearly with the diocese fo Viceroys 

Lords Reading, 


is English work. Irwin (now Hali- 


fax), Willingdon, 
and Linlithgow; 
and under “ His Highness’’ several Indian Princes 
are similarly treated. The next section—‘* Governing 
Class *—includes a chapter on the Aga Khan, entitled 
““Mecca and Newmarket.” Then comes a_ section 
called ‘‘ Convict,” largely concerned with appreciations 
of Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Jawaharal Nehru. The book 
contains some _ ironical criticism and disparagement 
of British action, in India and elsewhere. 


The author’s method of presentment runs on modernist 
lines. Thus each chapter opens, as in a novel, with some 
catchy phrase or descriptive glimpse, such as “‘ A launch 
raced towards Ballard Pier’; or, ‘* Rolls Royce cars 
cruise through the crowded streets of Hyderabad”; or, 
“The wide hall of the Palais Electoral in Geneva was 
more than half empty ’’; or, ‘“‘ The clocks of Rome were 
striking six when a flunkey opened a door within the 
Villa Venezia .”’; or, ‘‘ Three Englishmen drove 
into Saarbriicken a few days before the Nazi elections of 
March, 1936.” The last three examples, one of which 
leads up to Mr. Gandhi’s interview with Signor Mussolini, 
indicate that Mr. Glorney Bolton does not.~confine his 
remarks to India. He ranges at large, in fact, over world 
politics generally, and amid these bewildering divagations 
it is a little difficult to catch his main drift. A clue to 
his attitude towards Indian affairs may perhaps be found 
[Continued on page 556. 
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MADRID IN THE FIGHTING LINE: IN THE INTERNATIONAL BRIGADE’S SECTOR. 


authorities to obtain 
French nationalisation 
papers for them as a 
reward. The British 
contingent of the Brigade 
is apparently represented 
by the ‘ Saklatvala’’ 
battalion (named after 
the Indian who was at 
one time Communist 
M.P. for Battersea), ac- 
cording to the reports 
of some prisoners taken 
not long ago by General 
Franco’s forces. A 
statement issued by the 
Lancashire Committee 
of the Communist Party 
pointed out that over 
a hundred men had gone 
from Lancashire to serve 
in the International 
Brigade. The Brigade 
seems to have repeatedly 
given a very good ac- 
count of itself, and, 
notably, played a large 
part in stopping the 
last of General Franco's 
offensives against 
Madrid. One account 
said that only 80 men 
survived out of the 650 
in the British battalion 
after this battle. 


—— 





THE DEFENCE OF 
MADRID: A TRENCH 
DUG BY THE INTER- 
NATIONAL BRIGADE 
IN A ROAD THROUGH 
A WELL-TO-DO SUBURB 
NEAR THE UNIVERSITY 
CITY. 


eed 
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HE “ International 
Brigade” has 
played a prominent part 
in the defence of Madrid. 
It consists of anti- 
Fascists from all over 
Europe. It was formerly 
commanded by General 
Kléber, the ‘‘ Saviour of 
Madrid,” who was of 
French-Canadian ex- 
traction and had experi- 
ence of organising Com- 
munist forcesin Germany 
and China. Less, how- 
ever, has been heard of 
General Kléber recently. 
The Brigade is stated to 
be composed of French, 
Germans, Poles, Italians, 
and British. It includes 
not a few veterans of 
the Great War. The 
Germans and the Italians 
are, of course, anti- 
Fascist exiles. Many of 
the latter, it is- alleged, 
have been induced to 
volunteer for service in 
Spain by the promises 
of French Left Wing 


[Continued abcve on right. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
BRIGADE IN THE 
DESOLATE OUTSKIRTS 
OF MADRID: TWO MEN 
OF THIS FAMOUS 
VOLUNTEER FORCE, 
WHICH INCLUDES THE 
ENGLISH ** SAKLAT- 
VALA”’ BATTALION, 
SQUATTING BESIDE 
A BARRICADE. 
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MADRID IN THE FIGHTING LINE: AERIAL VIEWS OF A “STRAFE” 7PU 
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ENERAL FRANCO'S 
troops first appeared 

in front of Madrid on 
November 5 of last year, 
and soon shells began to 
fall in the city. Since then 
the inhabitants have had to 
endure practically continu- 
ous aerial bombardment and 
shelling—over four months 
of horror and devastation. 
As long ago as January it 
was estimated that Madrid 
had suffered thirty-three 
aerial bombardments in ten 
weeks, representing a total 
of some fifty tons of high 
explosive, and vast quan- 
tities of incendiary bombs. 
Many thousands of the 
inhabitants have now been 
evacuated. Those who 
remain are threatened with 
serious food shortage, if not 
actual starvation. On at 
least four occasions the fall 
of Madrid has seemed to be 
only a matter of hours. 
The most recent was the 
attack by General Franco’s 
forces from the north-east 
against the communications 
[Continued opposite. 
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MADRID BEING “* STRAFED ” : 
AN AERIAL PHOTOGRAPH OF 
THE cITY, WHICH HAS 
ENDURED PRACTICALLY CON- 
TINUOUS BOMBARDMENT 
FROM THE AIR AND BY 
SHELLING, FOR OVER FOUR 
MONTHS ; VEILED BY CLOUDS 
OF SMOKE FROM NUMEROUS 
FIRES. 
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MADRID IN THE FIGHTING LINE: AN AERIAL PANORAMA (LOOKING EASTWARD) OF THE NORTH-WESTERN PART OF THE CITY—JUST TO THE SOUTH OF THE SALIENT HELD BY 
OF THE HOUSES; THE TREES OF THE WEST PARK ON THE EXTREME LEFT; WITH NUMEROU 
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"PUBLIC GARDENS SCARRED WITH TRENCHES AND SHELL-HOLES. 
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of the defenders. General 
Queipo de Llano, General 
Franco’s famous _ broad- 
caster, repeatedly declared 
‘“‘We shall be in Madrid 
on the 15th.” More recently, 
however, came the news, that 
the offensive had collapsed 
before vigorous Govern- 
ment counter-attacks sup- 
ported by strong air action. 
Two of our illustrations 
show the western fringe of 
Madrid, which has been 
practically in the front line 
since November. They show 
clearly the characteristic 
zigzags of communication 
trenches, and groups of 
shell-holes. It must be 
admitted, however, that 
the houses seem to have 
suffered but little. The 
University City, the salient 
held by General Franco’s 
advanced forces, and the 
scene of much bitter fighting, 
lies a short distance to the 
north of the Model Prison. 
Further mines are reported 
to have been exploded here, 
by Government forces, as 
we go to press. 
Jf ogres encomagemersnepemes, © 

- THE WESTERN EDGE OF 
7 MADRID FROM THE AIR: 
THE NORTE STATION ; WITH 
THE MANZANARES BELOW 
IT, AND A PART OF THE 
CASA DEL CAMPO (LOWER 
RIGHT CORNER) ; THE BURNT- 
OUT MONTANA BARRACKS 
(ABOVE) ; AND TRENCHES ON 
THE SLOPES BELOW THIS. 
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ELD B GENERAL FRANCO'S TROOPS IN THE UNIVERSITY CITY; SHOWING THE STAR-SHAPED MODEL PRISON ON THE LEFT; THE BROAD CALLE DE ROSALES RUNNING ALONG THE FRONT 
MEROU$) TRENCHES (FOREGROUND) AND GROUPS OF SHELL-HOLES (CENTRE FOREGROUND). 
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A HISTORIC GRAND NATIONAL WITH A THRILLING FINISH: 
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CASUALTIES AT AN EARLY STAGE IN THE CENTENARY GRAND NATIONAL OF 1937: SEVERAL FALLS AT THE FIRST FENCE, WHERE MR. WILKINSON’S DON BRADMAN, 
RIDDEN BY MR. MARSH, WAS AMONG THOSE THAT CAME TO GRIEF, BUT WAS REMOUNTED AND FINISHED THE COURSE. 





AT THE LAST FENCE: (FROM LEFT TO RIGHT, NEAREST THE CAMERA) MR. B. K. TIGHE’S 











DRIM, RIDERLESS; ROYAL MAIL, THE WINNER; SIR DAVID LLEWELLYN’S EGO, WHICH 


FINISHED FOURTH; AND MR. J. B. SNOW’S DELANEIGE, RIDERLESS. THE FINISH: MR. H. LLOYD THOMAS’S ROYAL MAIL (EVAN WILLIAMS UP) WINNING; WITH 


MR. J. V. RANK’S COOLEEN (J. FAWCUS UP—ON THE LEFT) SECOND, THREE LENGTHS AWAY} 
. AND THE RIDERLESS DRIM (IN THE CENTRE). 
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LEADING-IN THE WINNER: MR. H. LLOYD THOMAS (THE BRITISH MINISTER IN PARIS) 
WITH HIS HORSE, ROYAL MAIL (EVAN WILLIAMS UP), MAKING HIS WAY THROUGH A BIG POLICE : 
CROWD AT AINTREE. 


A MOUNTED POLICEMAN EQUIPPED WITH A RADIO-TELEPHONE APPARATUS ON THE 


4 
BELIEVED TO BE THE FIRST OCCASION ON WHICH WIRELESS HAS BEEN USED BY MOUNTED 
| 

COURSE AT AINTREE. | 


This year’s Grand National, run at Aintree on March 19, was especially 


behind Cooleen. Golden Miller had started favourite. Only seven of the 
memorable for the fact that it was the centenary race, and for the presence of 


| 
thirty-three starters completed the course. Evan Williams, who had not 
the King and Queen, who received the biggest and most enthusiastic public | previously won the Grand National, said afterwards: ‘‘ Give the credit to the 
demonstration given them since the King’s accession. He is the first reigning | horse. He jumped perfectly and cleverly. Some loose horses interfered with > 
Sovereign to attend a Grand National since his father’s visit ten years ago. | Royal Mail, and it was a long time before we could shake them off.” One ff 


Their Majesties, who were the guests of Lord Derby at Knowsley, had a | _ of these riderless horses was Mr. B. Tighe’s Drim, seen at the finish. Mr. Lloyd 
tumultuous welcome when they arrived. The contest for the Grand National Thomas was Assistant Private Secretary to the Duke of Windsor when Prince of 
was a thrilling one. It was won by Royal Mail, owned by Mr. H. Lloyd | Wales, and since 1935 has been Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
Thomas and ridden by Evan Williams. Royal Mail was three lengths ahead | at the British Embassy in Paris. He is a noted amateur rider and has won many 


of Mr. J. V. Rank’s Cooleen, with Mr. E. W. W. Bailey's Pucka Belle ten lengths races, including the Grand Sefton ‘Chase at Liverpool, on his own horse, Destiny Bay. 
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THE CENTENARY RACE BEFORE THE KING AND QUEEN. 





THEIR MAJESTIES IN THE PADDOCK DURING THE PARADE BEFORE THE GRAND NATIONAL: THE KING (EXTREME RIGHT) WITH COMMANDER C. LAMBE, R.N., EQUERRY IN WAITING 
(THE TALLER FIGURE); THE QUEEN (JUST IN FRONT OF LORD DERBY—TO LEFT) TALKING TO MR. H. LLOYD THOMAS, THE OWNER OF THE WINNER, ROYAL MAIL— 
SHOWING ALSO (IN THE LEFT FOREGROUND) MR. B. K. TIGHE’S HORSE, DRIM, WHICH FINISHED WITHOUT ITS RIDER. 
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Bay ' ; IN THE ROYAL BOX AT AINTREE ACKNOWLEDGING THE ACCLAMATIONS OF THE CROWD 
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VOTIVE CROSSES OF LITHUANIA: CHRISTIAN SYMBOLISM OF 


PHOTOGRAPHS AND [DESCRIPTION SUPPLIED 
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¥ ERHAPS the most inter- 

esting feature of Lithu- 
anian votive crosses,’’ writes 
Miss Elena Chivers Davies, 
“*seen in great profusion all 
over the country, is the close 
connection between these 
Christian emblems and the 
Pagan memorials of Lithuania, 
the last land in Europe to adopt 
Christianity. Over 3000 crosses 
have been tabulated and photo- 
graphed, and no two are alike. 
Some resemble monumental 
columns found in India ; others, 
the Greek stele. In the cemetery 
at Nida are modern stones 
identical in form with ancient 
monuments (Figs. 15 and 16). 
Even to-day people set up 
crosses entirely different from 
the Christian cross, and planted 
at the feet of the dead (Fig. 16) 
to enable the soul, when leaving 
the body, to rise more easily. 
Some of the most ancient 
crosses—such as those at Nida— 
are cut from a single piece of 
wood, usually oak for a man, 
and lime or birch for a woman. 
The mother’s grave (Fig. 13) 
shows the use of the heart, 
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symbol of love and of a link 1. THE “PAGODA” CROSS: A FINE EXAMPLE 2. a “SOUL” CROSS! A PAGODA-LIKE SHELTER 3. AN ORNATE DOUBLE CROSS DOMINATED BY THE 

between dead and living. The WITH THE SUN SYMBOL ON EACH OF THREE TIERS FOR THE SOUL (CONCEIVED AS A SMALL MOTH-LIKE AUREOLE: TERMINALS SHOWING (IN THE UPPER 

small hearts around are given AND THE SUMMIT CROSS IN WROUGHT IRON, THE CREATURE) IN BAD WEATHER; WITH NOTCHES FOR CROSS) THE THUNDER MOTIF AND (IN THE LOWER) 
[Continued below. AUREOLES ENDING IN STYLISED LEAVES. IT TO REST ON AND DRY ITS WINGS. SUN AND LIGHTNING SYMBOLS. 
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eis times lost amid rich decoration. 
Travelling along country roads 
of Lithuania is a delight for 
the ‘cross-hunter.’ Though 
many were destroyed during 
the war, these are being re- 
placed by new peasant pro- 
prietors as they build their 
homesteads (Figs. 6 and 10). 
Each is his own designer and 
craftsman: untaught save by 
inheritance and tradition, he 
originates and never copies. 
All the magnificent terminal 
crosses in wrought iron in the 
Ecclesiastical and Curlionis 
- Museums in Kaunas were made 
by peasants in their own 
smithies (e.g., Fig. 14). There 
is yet another link with Pagan 
days in the little wooden 
statuettes used in more elab- 
orate crosses and wayside 
shrines (Fig. 8). To-day they 
represent, certainly, sacred sub- 
jects—Saints (Fig. 8), the Virgin 
(Fig. 12) and Child, the Pensive 
Christ, but actually they are 
direct lineal descendants of 
ancient idols. The wayside 
cross probably derives from 
the cult of the goddess ‘ Yer- 














ree eee gutils,’ patron of travellers, 

i 4. ANOTHER ELABORATE DOUBLE CROSS, SIMILAR 5. A SOUTHERN LITHUANIAN CROSS WITH AN 6. A CROSS ERECTED, AS CUSTOMARY, BESIDE A and still invoked in certain 
IN TYPE TO NO. 3, BUT DISTINGUISHED BY THE AUREOLE OF STYLISED FLOWERS AND LEAVES AND NEW HOUSE, WITH FINELY CARVED SCROLL-AND- districts. Near the town of 
BEAUTIFUL FIGURE OF CHRIST, WITH SMALLER SUN-SYMBOL TERMINALS WITH ALTERNATE RAYS LEAF AUREOLE, AND CRUCIFIX OF THE “ PENSIVE [Continued below on right. 
FIGURES BELOW, IN LITHUANIAN PEASANT DRESS. OF CROSSES AND LIGHTNING EMBLEMS. CHRIST” TYPE TYPICAL OF LITHUANIAN ART. 














by her family, one for each 
child. The old Lithuanians 
believed in the transmigration 
of souls, and an_ interesting 
type of cross is the ‘Soul 
Cross ' (Fig. 2). On the upright 
are small ledges and over the 
top a canopy, not to be con- 
founded with the pagoda type 
of cross. The Lithuanian 
typifies the soul as a small 
winged creature which after 
death leaves the body. But if 
its wings get wet it cannot rise. 
So the ledges are provided for 
it to rest, and the canopy to 
shelter it until its wings are 
dry. While the Lithuanians 
revered Perkunas, the god of 
thunder, as their greatest deity, 
they were also sun-worshippers. 
The symbol of Perkunas, his 
thunderbolts, is often inter- 
woven with symbols of the 
sun, moon and stars. Comparing 
Lithuanian crosses with those 
of other Catholic countries, we 
note the predominating im- 
portance of the aureole. Else- 
where it is a mere circle, as 
in Celtic crosses, but in Lithu- 
ania it is the centre of the whole 
design. In Lithuania the figure 
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: ; 2 >. WITH ITS AUREOLE OVERSHADOWING THE / 8. A WAYSIDE CROSS WITH ST. AGATHA IN 9. A CROSS WITH SUN AUREOLE OF CONCENTRIC 
where, predomin- - @ Sete 

of Christ, else’ here, predo = €RUCIFIX: A BEAUTIFUL CROSS WITH A SUN- LITHUANIAN DRESS WEARING A GRAND DUCAL CIRCLES AND SUMMIT CROSS INCLUDING A MOON 

ant, is subordinated and some- = SYMBOL, SURMOUNTED BY SMALL WROUGHT-IRON CROWN ALWAYS BESTOWED ON SAINTS IN PEASANT SYMBOL—(ON GABLE ENDS, LEFT) THE HORSES OF 

















[Continued above on right. ; CROSS WITH SUN AND LIGHTNING EMBLEMS. i CARVINGS, SURMOUNTED BY A SIMPLE CROSS. PERKUNAS, THE LITHUANIAN THOR, 
i 3 4 ; q 
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_ | EASTER INTERWOVEN WITH SURVIVALS OF PAGAN BELIEFS. 


) BY Miss ELENA CHIVERS DAVIES. 
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ANOTHER CROSS ERECTED (LIKE NO. 6) BESIDE 


“J II. THE “HILL OF CROSSES’? NEAR SIAULIAI, NORTH 
| A NEW HOMESTEAD—HERE WITH A FIGURE OF AN 


LITHUANIA: A “GROVE” OF OVER 200 CROSSES, THE 
FIRST PLANTED BY AN OLD BLIND WOMAN WHO 
RECEIVED HER SIGHT AFTER PRAYER ON THE HILL. 


ANGEL (HOLDING A TRUMPET) DRESSED AS A MEDIAVAL 
LITHUANIAN PEASANT, BELOW A REALISTIC CRUCIFIX. 
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j = 12. COMBINING THE CRUCIFIX FORM WITH THAT OF ‘THE 13. A MOTHER’S TOMB-STONE OF GREAT ANTIQUITY AT NIDA, 14. WITH PAGAN SYMBOLS OF PERKUNAS, GOD OF THUNDER 
| WAYSIDE SHRINE: A FINE MODERN CROSS WITH THE FIGURE WITH SUN-RAYS RADIATING FROM AN ENGRAVED HEART, AND AND LIGHTNING, AND SUN-RAYS: A BEAUTIFUL EXAMPLE 
OF CHRIST CRUCIFIED ABOVE A BAS-RELIEF OF SAINTS GROUPED : OF WROUGHT-IRON CROSSES FORGED IN VILLAGE SMITHIES, 
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ROUND THE MADONNA. VOTIVE STONE HEARTS, (ONLY FOUND ON MOTHERS’ GRAVES). NO TWO OF THEM ALIKE. 
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> 
1S. VERY ANCIENT IN FORM, AND IDENTICAL WITH THOSE ERECTED OVER THE DEAD 16. PLACED AT THE FEET OF THE DEAD SO THAT THE SOUL MAY RISE MORE EASILY : 
IN PAGAN TIMES: A GROUP OF GRAVE CROSSES AT NIDA, IN THE “ KOPOS on FROM THE BODY: NIDA CROSSES PURELY PAGAN IN FEELING, ESPECIALLY THAT ON 
LITHUANIA, SOME WITH SMALL INCIDENTAL WHITE CROSSES ADDED UPON THEM. i THE RIGHT, AND QUITE UNLIKE CHRISTIAN CROSSES OF OTHER LANDS. 
Continued.} 4 
Siauliai is a hill with over 200 votive crosses erected on it (Fig. 11). Legend tells cross, she would receive her sight. This she did, and her sight was restored. In 
c p, that once a church stood there, but that, through the sins of the villagers, it sank gratitude for this she erected a votive cross, and from that time onward the country 
N ' i ' . . . 
F r into the earth, only its cross remaining. An old woman, blind from birth, dreamt | people began also to put crosses on the hill, which is now known by the name 
that if she drank the water which flowed at the foot of the hill and prayed at the of ‘ The Hill of Crosses.’ " 
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RIOTING BETWEEN LEFT AND RIGHT AT CLICHY: 


A VIOLENT SEQUEL TO FRENCH POLITICAL STRIFE. 
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MADE OF TORN-UP GRATINGS, PAVING-STONES AND WOODEN BENCHES TAKEN FROM 
NEAR-BY SHOPS: ONE OF THE BARRICADES—SHOWN SMASHED—THROWN UP BY RIOTERS 
RESISTING THE GARDES MOBILES AT CLICHY. 





USEFUL AS MATERIAL FOR A BARRICADE OR AS MISSILES: 


PAVING-STONES AND GRATINGS 


BEING REMOVED 


BY WORKMEN AFTER THE RIOTING AT CLICHY IN WHICH FOUR 


OR 





FIVE PERSONS WERE KILLED. 





SURROUNDED BY A CROWD OF YOUTHS GIVING THE COMMUNIST SALUTE WITH THE 
CLENCHED FIST: A POLICE-CAR AT CLICHY WITH ITS HEAD-LAMPS AND 
SMASHED BY THE RIOTERS. 


WIN D-SCREEN 


On March 16, a serious riot broke out at Clichy, a suburb of Paris, between 
members of the Parti Social Frangais (formerly the Croix de Feu) and partisans 
of the Popular Front, urged on by leaflets and posters distributed by the Com- 
munist municipal authorities. The Parti Social Francais were holding a meeting 
in a cinema when 7000 Popular Front supporters attempted to oust them. A 
cordon of Gardes Mobiles was placed round the building and they were subjected 
to a rain of missiles—stones, pieces of iron, and bricks. Shots were fired on both 


sides, but the arrival of reinforcements enabled the Gardes Mobiles to make 
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A SEQUEL TO THE ISSUE OF POSTERS BY THE COMMUNIST MUNICIPAL AUTHORITIES 
CALLING FOR A DEMONSTRATION AGAINST THE PARTI SOCIAL FRANCAIS: 
DOORS OF THE TOWN HALL SMASHED IN THE RIOT. 


THE GLASS 





os 


WITH ITS GLASS FRONT SHATTERED AND ITS’ FLOOR 


LITTERED WITH MISSILES: 
A CAFE 


WHICH WAS WRECKED DURING THE RIOT IN A SPIRIT OF HOOLIGANISM, RATHER 
THAN BECAUSE OF POLITICAL DIFFERENCE OF OPINION. 

hundreds of arrests, and the situation became quieter before midnight. Four or 

five people were killed during the affair and the injured numbered some 300, 

including M. Blumel, the Prime Minister's Chef de Cabinet, who had been sent to 

Clichy and received a bullet-wound in the armpit. On March 18 a_ half-day 

general strike was called in Paris by the Trades Union leaders as a protest against 


the casualties inflicted on the Communist rioters. Essential services were main- 


tained and the strike ended promptly at mid-day, as it was not intended unduly 
to embarrass M. Léon Blum and his Popular Front Government. 





Se 
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THE 20th-CENTURY CESAR: SIGNOR MUSSOLINI IMPRESSES THE LIBYANS. 























THE DUCE AS HE APPEARED AT HIS STATE ENTRY INTO TRIPOLI, THE CENTRAL FIGURE OF A GLITTERING CAVALCADE : 
SIGNOR MUSSOLINI, IN BLACKSHIRT MILITIA UNIFORM, ATTENDED BY TWO ARABS BEARING THE FASCES. 


It is the custom for Dictators to dramatise themselves—witness, Herr Hitler, 
M. Stalin, and Signor Mussolini. It is not surprising, therefore, that the Duce’s 
recent tour in Libya was attended by much pomp and circumstance. Under the 
skilful organisation of the Governor-General, Marshal Balbo, nothing was left 
undone in the matter of spectacular display calculated to impress the native 
population. Particularly effective, for example, was the State entry into Tripoli 
on the evening of March 16, to inaugurate three days of celebrations. The 
procession was headed by a glittering array of Italian and native cavalry and 


camelry, followed by nine trumpeters carrying long silver trumpets. Then, in the 
midst of a brilliant group of horsemen, rode the Duce, mounted on a thoroughbred 
presented by a Tripolitan Prince. Signor Mussolini wore the blue-grey uniform of 
the Corporal of the Blackshirt Militia, a contrast to the surrounding colour. On 
either side of him marched an Arab carrying the Lictor’s Fasces. On the 17th 
he opened the Tripoli Fair and unveiled a gigantic statue of Julius Caesar. On 
the following day he was presented with “the Sword of Islam." In his speech 
on this occasion he said: ‘ Fascist Italy wishes to show her sympathy to Islam.” 
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FUNERAL SERVICES NOTABLY DIFFERENT. 
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ATTENDED BY 50,000 PEOPLE: THE FUNERAL SERVICE OF HOWARD MORENZ, A LEADING 
CANADIAN ICE-HOCKEY PLAYER, WHICH WAS HELD AT AN ICE-RINK ON WHICH 
HE HAD OFTEN PLAYED. 


AFTER THE IMPRESSIVE FUNERAL SERVICE OF SIR AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN : THE COFFIN, 
DRAPED WITH THE FLAG OF ST. GEORGE, BEING BORNE FROM ST. MARGARET'S, 
WESTMINSTER—WORKMEN PAYING A LAST TRIBUTE. 


THE RED-DRAPED HEARSES SALUTED WITH CLENCHED FISTS: THE FUNERAL 
PROCESSION, IN PARIS, OF THE FIVE MEMBERS OF THE POPULAR FRONT WHO WERE 
KILLED DURING THE RECENT RIOT AT CLICHY. 


The funeral service for Howard Morenz, a brilliant ice-hockey player, + i 

took place at the Forum, Montreal, where he had. often elle Viet ear te . 
games. 50,000 people filed past the coffin to pay their last respects.—The funeral ‘Marve of 
Sir Austen Chamberlain was held at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, on March 19. The King was 
represented by the Earl of Munster and the Prime Minister, and the Leader of the Opposition 
were present. After the service the body was taken to Golders Green for cremation and 
later, the ashes were interred at St. Marylebone Cemetery, in the presence of members of the 
family. A memorial service was also held in Birmingham Cathedral.—The five members of 
the Popular Front who were killed during the recent riot at Clichy were buried on March 21 
The bodies were borne through the streets of Paris in red raped hearses and the thousands of 
onlookers greeted them with the Communist salute Although the Government was not officiall 
represented at the funeral, members of the Popular Front parties were present. , 
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MARSHAL FOCH’S LAST RESTING-PLACE. 


On March 20, exactly eight years after the burial in the crypt of the Invalides Chapel, the body 
of Marshal Foch was placed in its last resting-place in a tomb under the dome of the Hétel des 
Invalides, overlooking that of Napoleon. President Lebrun, Mme. Foch, the Marshal’s widow, 
General Weygand, his Chief of Staff, the three Ministers of Defence and members of the Cabinet 
assembled in the crypt and the coffin was brought up from the Governor’s vault. Mer. Verdier 
Cardinal Archbishop of Paris,‘ then celebrated a Requiem mass and the coffin, draped in the 
tricolor, was carried by eight N.C.O.’s to the Chapel of St. Amboise. Here the coffin was placed 
in the tomb prepared for it, a bronze monument sculptured by M. Landowski. At the base of 
the tomb are bas-reliefs depicting incidents of the Great War, and, above, stand eight steel-helmeted 
soldiers in field uniforms bearing the body of the Marshal on a laurel bier. His sword lies along 
the right side of his body and is clasped by. the right hand. 

















OVERLOOKING NAPOLEON’S TOMB UNDER THE DOME OF THE HOTEL DES INVALIDES: 
THE LA RESTING-PLACE OF MARSHAL FOCH IN THE CHAPEL OF ST. AMBOISE, A 
YARDS FROM THE CENTRAL CRYPT. 

















cad 


WITH BAS-RELIEFS SHOWING EPISODES IN THE GREAT WAR, SURMOUNTED BY THE 
FIGURES OF EIGHT SOLDIERS BEARING THE BODY OF MARSHAL FOCH ON A LAUREL 
BIER: THE MONUMENT EXECUTED BY M. LANDOWSKI. 
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ps PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: 
PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 
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MR. A. G. K. BROWN. 


‘ MR. ALI IRFAN. 
Cambridge beat Oxford decisively in the ae The amazing put achieved by Ali Irfan, the 
pte ion sports contest at the White Cty, SRE LE SEB NESE TT EPG PE PETS TE EE SLOT SEALS RIS lps: Rogan’ he: Cambridge, was 
on March 20, by nine events to two. The 4 ; ci i Lee “ one of the things which attracted the most 
Cambridge president, A. G. K. Brown, beat AFTER bhp tris HAD WON THE TEST MATCH RUBBER, THUS RETAINING THE attention in the University sports contest. 
A. Pennington in the 100 yards in 10 ‘ASHES’: BRADMAN SPEAKING; WITH ALLEN BESIDE HIM (RIGHT). distanced 49 ft. 33 ee, ft. better than 
seconds; and won the quarter-mile in A . Fe - ee , nis own previous record. e world record 
: ’ en - - ustralia defeated England in the final Test Match by an innings and two hundred runs. The final day’s : : : A 
48°4 sec., 3-Sth sec. inside his own record. play lasted only three minutes, the last two Engi betemen being dismissed in two balls. England won : for this event is 57 ft. 1 in. 
» avansanajicihiaplapuapamaandiniaenahenahineaigimenapepaplniiananaandhiniaatimanaaae, the first two Tests at Brisbane and Sydney, and Australia replied gqinvtnthscapdajdareiolinidngareaa is acsenpaihai ap ainapiaiaheipcabatlaaaadadaiaan sinus ar 
. , ; = by winning the third at Melbourne and the fourth at Adelaide. = TORII ERNE ENE TMT 
After the final match, at Melbourne, Bradman addressed the 
crowd from the pavilion, and Allen spoke in reply. 
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THE NEW PRINCIPAL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
LONDON: MR. LIGHTFOOT EASON, 


5. It was announced recently that Mr. H. Lightfoot Eason had 
bo nent AGE Can ainadaapkansemuceeay eae been appointed to the post of Principal of the University of ANS 
- ‘ London. He has been Superintendent of Guy’s Hospital 
A TOWN HOUSE FOR MR. BALDWIN ON HIS APPROACHING since 1920, having previously held the post of Dean of the QUEEN MARY OPENS THE MARIE CURIE HOSPITAL 
RETIREMENT: NO. 69, EATON SQUARE. Medical School from 1904 to 1912. EXTENSIONS: H.M. WITH MLLE. EVE CURIE. 
It was learned recently that when Mr. Stanley I rl Oe ee i a a a | Ae ae eee Oe ee 
Baldwin leaves 10, Downing Street, on his = Hampstead, on March 19, to open new and 
retirement from the Premiership, he will enlarged research laboratories. Among those 
move into a house at 69, Eaton Square. who figured in the opening ceremonies were 
Mr. and Mrs. Baldwin formerly lived at Lord Dawson of Penn, Mlle. Eve Curie, a 
93, Eaton Square for a number of years, daughter of the late Mme. Curie, and Dr. 
but sold this house in 1925. Henri Coutard, the French expert. 
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INTERNATIONAL RUGBY CHAMPIONS AFTER THEIR DEFEAT OF SCOTLAND BY SIX POINTS 
TO THREE AT MURRAYFIELD: THE ENGLISH FIFTEEN; AND RESERVES. 


England won the Rugby International when they beat Scotland by two tries (six points) to one penalty goal MR. HARRY VARDON. 

(three points) at Murrayfield on March 20. The players and reserves seen here are (I. to r., back): Harry Vardon, the most celebrated golfer 
P. L. Candler (three-quarter), Prince Obolensky*, J. G. Cook (forward), F. J. Reynolds (half-back), R. Bolton of all time, died on March 20, aged sixty- 
: : (forward), E. J. Unwin (three-quarter), H. F. Wheatley (forward), A. Key*, H. S. Sever (three-quarter), six. His successes in this country and in 
is in the Luxembourg in a collection of : ? Haskins*, R. J. Longland (forward), G. T. Dancer*, P. Cranmer (three-quarter), A. Wheatley America were too numerous to detail, most 
British Paintings. His “ Portrait of Mrs. (forward), B.C. Gadney (half-back) ; and, seated : G. G. Gregory*, W.H. Weston (forward), T. F. Huskisson of them being gained about the turn of 
Patrick Campbell” and“ The Lady with (forward), H. G. Owen-Smith (back and captain), J. G. Rogers*, S. 1. Howard Jones*, and H. B. Toft the century. He popularised the over- 

the Amethyst” are in the Tate. (forward). The reserves are marked with an asterisk lapping grip. 
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MR. CHARLES SHANNON, R.A. 
Mr. Charles Shannon, R.A., the well-known 
lithographer and painter, died on March 18, 
aged seventy-three. His ‘ Sleeping Nymph ” 
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THE EIGHTYsNINTH—AND WEDNESDAY—UNIVERSITY BOAT 


THE CAMBRIDGE EIGHT: T. S. CREE (GEELONG AND JESUS), BOW; 2: H. W. MASON (CLIFTON AND TRINITY HALL); 3: M. BRADLEY (MONKTON COMBE AND PEMBROKE); 4: D. M. W. N. 
R. J. L. PERFITT (K.C.S., WIMBLEDON, AND TRINITY HALL), STROKE ; 


: os) ie SS et ra 
a eg ha a = a 
oe 2 eet ae >. - = are fc : ; 


THE OXFORD EIGHT: M. G. C. ASHBY (OUNDLE AND NEW COLLEGE), BOW; 2: D. M. DE R. WINSER (WINCHESTER AND CORPUS CHRISTI); 3: R. R. STEWART (ETON AND MAGDALEN) ; 
7: J. ©. CHERRY (WESTMINSTER AND BRASENOSE); A. B. HODGSON (ETON AND ORIEL), STROKE; ANI 


Awkward tides on Saturdays forced the rival Presidents to arrange that the 1937 Oxford and Cambridge Boat-Race should be a mid-week event—the first to be row 
would have had to miss the last fortnight of the Lent term. Application was made to the Cambridge Council of the Senate for leave for the crew; but this was not gr 
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BOATsRACE: THE CHALLENGED AND THE CHALLENGERS. 











4: D. M. W. NAPIER (ETON AND MAGDALENE); 5: M. P. LONNON (WESTMINSTER AND THIRD TRINITY); 6: T. B. LANGTON (RADLEY AND JESUS); 7: A. BURROUGH (ST. PAUL’S AND JESUS); 
LL), STROKE; AND T. H. HUNTER (HARVARD AND TRINITY HALL), COX. 


eR 
RE Se , 
pore 


L), STROKE; AND G. J. P. MERIFIELD (KING EDWARD'S, SOUTHAMPTON, AND ST. EDMUND HALL), COX. 


first to be rowed on a Wednesday for sixteen years. Oxford, as the challengers, originally suggested Saturday, March 13, but that would have meant that Cambridge 
this was not granted. On the last occasion on which the Boat Race was decided on a Wednesday (1921), Cambridge won with the heaviest crew in the history of the race. 
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A BOAT-RACE—IN EAST AFRICA: 
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AN EAST AFRICAN BOAT-RACE WHICH AROUSES AS MUCH EXCITEMENT LOCALLY 
AS THE UNIVERSITY BOAT-RACE DOES IN THIS COUNTRY: 
STALWART PADDLERS (PLUS 


oy, 


A CREW OF FOURTEEN 
READY TO START. 
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AHEAD : 
ARE NOT 


THE BUSH-BUCK 
PADDLERS, 


HORNS 
WHOSE 


DRAW 
STROKES 


THE STYLE 
CLOSELY 


OF THE LUO THE 


CO-ORDINATED. 















Boisterous jollifications in London as accompaniments to the University Boat - race 


have been less and 
and that opposite, 
all due vigour. 
Nyanza, 


less in evidence. 


But the boat - race we illustrate on this page, 
continues to draw large crowds, who celebrate the occasion with 
The event takes place in East Africa, on the shores of Lake Victoria 


where the Luo, a nilotic negro tribe, live in the hot fertile lowlands 
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FIFTEENS IN “HAND-SEWN” BOATS. 
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JUST BEFORE THE START OF THE GREAT LUO BOAT-RACE ON THE KAVIRONDO GULF: 

THE CREWS AWAITING THE SIGNAL IN THEIR CANOES OF PLANKS SEWN TOGETHER 
WITH FIBRE. 
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BUSH-BUCK 





OFF THE MARK: 
PADDLE STROKES, 


THE LUO BOATS 
BUT WITH LITTLE 
WITH 


LEAP FORWARD WITH A FLURRY OF FURIOUS 
ATTEMPT TO KEEP TIME; THE NEARER ADORNED 
BUSH-BUCK HORNS, 














HORNS 





SECURE THE 
AHEAD, 


UPPER HAND: 
AND STILL 


THE 
GOING 


LEADING 
STRONG. 


BOAT OVER TWO LENGTHS 


surrounding the Kavirondo Gulf. They are a hardy people, and, in spite of being domi- 
ciled in one of the most unhealthy parts of the Nyanza Province, and having to cope 
with a host of tropical diseases, are increasing in numbers yearly. They are the darkest 
in colour of African natives and, until the advent of the European, were complete 
nudists. While they still cling to their old custom in the privacy of their kraals 

[Continued opposite 
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A BOAT -RACE-IN EAST AFRICA: THE CROWD “ROOT” AND CELEBRATE. 
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THE ‘‘ BOAT-RACE CROWD” AT HOMA, VICTORIA NYANZA, FOR THE ANNUAL CONTEST 
FOR LUO CANOE MEN: DRUMMERS WHO WHIP UP THE ENTHUSIASM OF. THE 
SPECTATORS, LIKE AMERICAN ROOTING-LEADERS. 


THE WEALTH AND FASHION OF THE DISTRICT COME IN FOR THE LUO BOAT- 
RACE, AT HOMA: A NATIVE PROUDLY RIDING A HUMPED OX; AND WARRIORS 
IN FULL DRESS. — 
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THE LUO BOAT - RACE CROWD DIVERTING' ITSELF: WOMEN 
5 DANCING WITH A DISPLAY OF EXAGGERATED FIBRE BUSTLES. 











Ub 








SS EE s MILITARY FULL-DRESS FOR THE LUO BOAT RACE: SPEARMEN 
WHO HAVE ASSUMED THEIR COMPLETE PANOPLY AND A 
WEALTH OF SAVAGE FINERY FOR THE OCCASION, 
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prc © ¥ LINED UP IN A GOOD POSITION FOR WATCHING THE START OF THE BOAT-RACE AT HOMA, ON THE | > BOAT-RACE DAY FINERY AT HOMA: A SUPPORTER WHO % 
ENGTHS Eg KAVIRONDO GULF: LUO WARRIORS IN EXTRAVAGANT FEATHER HEAD-DRESSES ; PREPARED TO ** ROOT : \ WEARS FEATHERS IN PLACE OF THE COCKADES FAVOURED ; 
5 VOCIFEROUSLY FOR THEIR SIDE. i BESIDE THE THAMES. é 

be x. 

r d i Continued.} k 
being dom they are, as a tribe, fonder than any other of modern clothes. The fishing community | from hand-hewn planks of a local tree and sewn together with bark fibre. No 
ig t@ SOpe hold canoe-races annually and these photographs illustrate some of the competing | nails or rivets. are used in their construction. Each canoe has a totem affixed to its 
the darkest craft and the warriors who watch and cheer the crews with song, dance and sham | prow. In one picture it will be noticed that the medicine man has supplied a 
e complete fight. The canoes, which are very seaworthy (and have to be to ride the sudden pair of bush-buck horns as an aid to victory. The photographs were taken at 
' 


their kraals 
inued opposite 


dangerous storms that spring up in the Gulf), are fashioned by the Luo themselves Homa (Fever), a tiny trading centre on the Kavirondo Gulf. 
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NOTABLE EVENTS AND OCCASIONS RECORDED BY THE CAMERA. 





ASSISTING IN KEEPING THE FENLAND FLOODS UNDER CONTROL: AN R.A.F. WIRELESS r < 
UNIT FROM MILDENHALL STATIONED AT THE MIDDLE LEVEL AT WELNEY. q 


Men from the R.A.F. have been of great assistance in the fight against flooding in the Fenland. Not only GOODS TRUCKS PILED ONE ON TOP OF THE OTHER: THE RESULT OF A DERAILMENT 
have they been engaged in strengthening weak points, but they provided five wireless transmitters which CAUSED BY THE HEAVY RAINS, 

were stationed at strategic positions and used to pass on vital information. These proved so successful that rece: ‘ . ; 0 di « ; +s 

a detachment of the Royal Corps of Signals was sent from Aldershot with six more and six Royal Artillery The nt heavy rains not only caused anxiety owing to direct flooding, but also by their undermining 


action. Landslides and a subsidence of earth on the track are particularly feared by the railway 

authorities. It was due to the sodden earth giving way under the track, leaving a three-foot hole, that 

this goods train became derailed between Gillingham and Rainham. The engine passed over it safely, 

but the first truck sank in and those behind it telescoped together and piled up on the line. Fortunately, 
no one was injured. 


dispatch riders were drafted from Colchester. 











43 ar ee w ape we, 


TAN 


THE STABILITY OF CORONATION STANDS AT WESTMINSTER ABBEY TESTED BY 1000 


GUARDSMEN : A DETACHMENT MARCHING ACROSS A STAGING INTO THE ABBEY. Pe pen ” yee . ee 
In order to test the stability of the stands ens — ele ae nae — for es a nb paeapenne THE ANNEXE AT WESTMINSTER ABBEY UNDER CONSTRUCTION! A TEMPORARY 
men of the Grenadier, Coldstream, and Welsh Guards marched to the y a few days ago, and on each 5 : : : 
stand stood up and sat down alternately in unison, and then marked time and “ broke step.” The total! BUILDING OUTSIDE THE WEST DOOR CONTAINING p A GREAT HALL, ENTRANCE HALLS, 
weight of the men was over 80 tons, and the strain of their marking time simultaneously was one of the AND ROYAL RETIRING ROOMS, FOR USE AT THE CORONATION. 


[Continued on right. 


severest to which a structure could be subjected. The tests lasted nearly 2} hours, and immediately 
afterwards the stands were inspected by architects, engineers, and representatives of the Office of Works. 
The temporary Annexe being built at the west end of the Abbey is for marshalling the Coronation pro- 
cession. It contains a’Great Hall, Royal Entrance Hall, Peers’ and Peeresses’ Entrance Hall, and Royal 
Retiring Rooms. The exterior design of the building was illustrated in our issue of January 30. 





: 
; 
: 
Bice. 
THE STOCKING OF 3,000,000 GAS-MASKS: STORING THE MASKS IN TINS THE TREASURE OF THE WEEK (BEGINNING MARCH 25) AT THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT 
AT LONDON’S FIRST REGIONAL DEPOT AT ALPERTON, NEAR WEMBLEY. MUSEUM: AN EARLY BYZANTINE EPITAPHIOS SINDON DATED 1407. 
This depét is one of three which are to be provided for London. The building was taken over In the Holy Week ritual of the Orthodox Eastern Church, the bier of Christ is covered on Good Friday with an ' 
on February 1, and the masks are arriving at the rate of 300,000 a week. The masks are packed “* Epitaphios,” or shroud, on which is embroidered the dead Christ mourned by Saints and angels. The Epitaphios . 
in two containers—fifty filters in one, and face-pieces, bands and’ valves in the other. These here illustrated is one of five that can be dated before the conquest of Constantinople in 1453. The greater part % 
are supplied in hermetically-sealed cans containing nitrogen, as the rubber is perishable. This of the upper border is filled with the dedicatory inscription : ‘‘ The prayer of the servant of God Nicholas son of 


method is expected to preserve them for many years, the blessed John with his wife and children, Amen. In the year 1407. 
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FIGHTING THE FENLAND FLOODS: MANNING DYKES AFTER ABNORMAL RAINS. 


THE FLOODS IN THE FENS: A PATROL ON WELCHE’S DAM READY TO NOTIFY ANY WHAT HAPPENS WHEN A DAM BREAKS: WATER RUSHING THROUGH THE 
CRACK OR SUBSIDENCE—-MISHAPS LIABLE TO OCCUR IN THE SODDEN STATE OF THE BURST BANKS OF THE SOHAM LODE, WHERE A BAD COLLAPSE OCCURRED 


BANKS. IN SPITE OF THE HEROIC EFFORTS OF THE DEFENDERS. 


oe 


THE FAILURE OF A DESPERATE ATTEMPT TO STOP A GAP IN THE BANKS: BARGES 
THAT WERE USED AS BLOCKS IN THE BREACH IN SOHAM LODE AT BARWAY ; 
WHERE R.A.F, DETAILS HELPED TO BUILD A DAM. 


FIGHTING THE FLOOD DANGER: REPAIRING THE DYKE NEAR THE VILLAGE AN INCIDENTAL EFFECT OF THE FLOODS: WATER POURING OVER THE CAMBRIDGE 
OF HADDENHAM. ROAD, NEAR STRETHAM, 


As the situation became more and more critical in the Fens, following the heavy | and it was hoped the position had been saved. But at Barway, on Soham Lode, 
rains of the last few weeks, motor tugs and barges loaded with clay were stationed the task of holding the river became more and more difficult. Barges were lined 
at strategic points, ready to rush off at a moment's notice to strengthen any up alongside the river bank with clay which was placed in sacks and used to 
banks which showed signs of giving way. The chief reason for anxiety lay in strengthen the banks. Then thirty yards of bank gave way. The breach was 
the fact that the banks were completely sodden. Fifty miles of the Ouse were | stemmed to some extent by the running of a barge across the top. Later, lorry- 
patrolled day and night, and cracks reported and filled in as quickly as possible. | loads of timber were brought up from Ely. Army lorries, signallers drawn from 
On Soham Lode, two miles from Ely, the bank began to drop. Clay was put in, | Aldershot, R.A.F. wireless units, and detachments of R.A.F. ground troops assisted. 
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The World of the Cheatre. 


By [VOR BROWN. 
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PLAYING CHARADES. 
T is frequently remarked nowadays that there are very 
few established dramatists. Miss Dodie Smith, who 
has never had a failure and from whom a new play is due, 
is one of the few who really stick to their profession and 
offer punctual and regular delivery. The others become 
disappointed or are more interested in the rewards and 





** GEORGE AND MARGARET,” THE BRILLIANTLY SUCCESSFUL COMEDY AT WYNDHAM’S THEATRE : 
THE GARTH-BANDER FAMILY MAKES FEVERISH PREPARATION TO RECEIVE THE TWO BORES, 
GEORGE AND MARGARET, WHO NEVER ACTUALLY ARRIVE, 


as Malcolm Garth-Bander, the father who keeps 
Garth - Bander ; 
Baxter as Frankie, with Ronald Ward as Roger, her fiancé; and Nigel Patrick as 


The characters seen here are (1. to r.) Noel Howlett 
aloof from family intrigues; Joyce Barbour as Mfrs. 
eldest son; Jane 

Dudley Garth-Bander. 


opportunities of writing for ‘the 
pictures.”” Mr. Priestley, in a very 
interesting volume of autobiographical 
musings called ‘‘ Midnight in the Desert,”’ 
has observed that there is no public 
loyalty to dramatists comparable to the 
loyalty shown to actors. A dramatist 
may write an excessively popular play, 
but that does not guarantee advanced 
booking for his next. Thirty years ago 
there was some loyalty to playwrights, 
and for a new piece by an accepted 
favourite, such as Pinero, Henry Arthur 
Jones, or Sutro, the house would be 
well booked up before production. 
Nowadays there is scarcely any advance 
booking before production, except for 
the first night ; and a crop of indifferent 
notices, without definitely damning, 
may yet be fatal to the work of a 
dramatist who might be expected to 
have a large following. People now- 
adays do not follow until they have 
been once more firmly led. 

The reasons for this are various. 
Partly, I think, it is due to the 
immense amount of publicity, in photo- 
graph and paragraph, given to actors 
and actresses. It appears to have been 
decided that playwrights are not “* news ” 
in the sense that players are. Even 
though they make a sensational appear- 
ance out of the blue, nobody takes 
much notice of them after the first 
night, and they are not established in 
the public consciousness and memory 
with anything like the vigour applied 
to establishing the performers. For 
instance, Mr. Gerald Savory, who wrote 
“* George and Margaret ’’ and so suddenly 
found himself high up on the best-seller 





employing his technique, and even a poor theme would 
not necessarily mean poor results. 

But the would-be popular plays of our time (e.g., ‘‘ Bats 
in the Belfry,’ at the Ambassadors) are so often completely 
formless and move in such a happy-go-lucky and _helter- 
skelter fashion that the element of chance becomes ever 
larger. It is far more difficult to-day, when plays are so 


John Boxer as Claude, the 


short of construction 
and look like friendly 
little charades, to tell 
in advance whether they 
will “‘ go.””, When there 
were some rules of 
drama, the manager, 
when reading a manu 
script, could tell whether 


list, made an astonishing success; but those rules had _ been 
not much fuss has been made over him, obeyed, and make a 
and I suspect that he does not relish reasonable guess as to 
fuss. But if a little girl with a pretty “NIGHT ALONE,” AT DALY'S: RICHARD BIRD the way in which the 
face and no mind has suddenly been AS CHARLES SEATON, THE ERRING HUSBAND piece would be received 
approved because she looks nicely in a WHO HAS JUST ENJOYED HIS_ FIRST NIGHT by a public which came 
play and has been offered a film con- OUT IN SEVEN YEARS, ANXIOUS TO KNOW to the theatre with 
tract as a result, the world must ring WHETHER HIS WIFE HAS MISSED HIM. certain definite expecta- 


with her praises and be submerged in Charles Seaton’s 
her photographs happy one. In 

So it is easy for a dramatist to drift ct : 
out of notice, and furthermore it is 
easy for a writer who has had one “‘ lucky 
break’ to f@il next time, because we have no regular 
technique or surviving tradition of play-construction. 
There was a time when the playwright was a master of 
craft, and if he had mastered his craft he was unlikely 
to go far wrong in the future. He was a skilled technician 








“Night Alone” 


fact, 
naan 
the 


an 


is not a particularly tions. But now there 





" involves him in a_ police are no rules, and every- 

ful, however, in escaping conjugal e . sel 

fact that he arrives home in the thing may de pend on 
evening tie arouses comment. the way in which the 


whimsical and capricious 

first-night public may react to the piece. Usually this 

first-night house is cold and difficult. Always its temper 
is impossible to gauge in advance. 

Accordingly, what happens is this. 

people write plays of a chattery character. 


Young, unknown 
One of these 


AT THE QUEEN’S: 
PUT TO IT TO DEFEND HER SON, DEREK BURKE, WHEN A SCOTLAND YARD INSPECTOR 
(LAURENCE HARDMAN) INTERROGATES HER ABOUT A CAR THEFT IN WHICH THE YOUNG 


** RETREAT FROM FOLLY,’ 


MAN HAS 


In “Retreat from Folly,’”’ Derek Burke (Peter Coke) and Elsa Burke (Antoinette Cellier) are not 

at first aware that Flora Lowell is their mother. 

charge she is able to protect him from prosecution; and ultimately she is reconciled to Maurice 
Burke, father of Derek and Elsa, whom she had divorced many years before. 








happens, as they say, to “ click.”” It is happily cast, 

it is cleverly produced, everything goes right on the first 
night, and the charade is taken for a triumphant play. 
But because there is behind it no depth of thought or 
knowledge of construction, it offers no sure promise for 
the future. Next time the thing may not “cjJick’’; the 
happy accident may not occur. Very often it does not. 
Will playgoers cast their minds back over recent years 
and count up the numbers of authors who have had 
a big box-office success with one show and then, later, 
have endured a series of mishaps or have disappeared 
altogether ? 

In the case of a dramatist who has something to say, 
such disappearance is unthinkable. His doctrine creates 
followers and a loyalty: it may be a small following, as 
Mr. Shaw’s was for many years, but in time it becomes 
large. Galsworthy was not a good technician of the 
theatre, but he had depth of feeling and strong opinions 
about society. Having something to say, he was able to 
persist, despite many failures. Both he and Shaw were 
denied the title of dramatist by those who believed in 
certain rules, but they made and kept their own loyalists. 

Now take a look at the popular theatre of to-day. 
Apart from Bernard Shaw, Ian Hay, and St. John Ervine 
there is no living dramatist with a well-known name who 
has a play running in the centre of London as I write. 
(I except the authorship of revues and musical comedies.) 
New names are everywhere. Excellent, you may say ; 
let youth come in. Agreed, but should not talented youth 
survive its entry? That is just what it so rarely does. 
Dozens of people have done well with one piece and then 
failed and vanished. The reason is that they have no 
background of opinion, which creates followers, or certainty 
of technique, which means that they can cover up their 
mental nakedness and make a poor story seem better. 





MARIE TEMPEST AS FLORA LOWELL, HARD 


BECOME INVOLVED. 


But when Derek becomes involved in a car theft 


They write charades, sometimes very gay and light and 
happily performed. But these hit-or-miss affairs, even 
when they hit hardest, contain no solid matter on which 
to base great expectations. 

The weakness of our contemporary theatre is surely 
its nervous dread of plays with positive opinion, plays about 
people with minds and not afraid to speak them. After 
all, when dramas of some intellectual substance—doctrinal 
pieces, if you like to call them such—turn up, they are a 
great relief from the charades and the corpse-and-crime 
stuff. ‘‘ Anthony and Anna,” at the Whitehall, has out- 
run all the other comedies because it has dialogue with 
ideas as well as with humour. ‘‘ Charles the King,” at 
the Lyric, and later at the Cambridge, was not cut short 
because it attempted to restate history and to beg our 
attention for matters of policy and even economics. 
“Candida ’’ came welcome into Shaftesbury Avenue, and 
I was not alone in greatly enjoying the revival of ‘‘ Heart- 
break House,”’ at the Westminster. To listen to old Shot- 
over on the subject of happiness is rare pleasure. All this 
winter, when going to the Westminster for its season of 
modern classics, one has not been made to feel that by 
entering a theatre one has registered as non-adult and left 
all intellectual dignity in the cloak room. There is a time 
for the gay charade if it has a stiffening of authentic wit. 
There is a time, too, for the drama of conflicting and serious 
opinion, of which we have had too little of late. 
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CHINESE COUNTRYSIDE DRAMA-—IN CALIFORNIA : 
“THE GOOD EARTH”—WITH MUNI AND RAINER. 


ee 
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wenige PRAYING FOR BETTER TIMES AT THE i 
“s  ““ LITTLE TEMPLE ” + PAUL MUNI (WANG) 
“SAND LUISE RAINER (0-LAN) IN “ THE 
GOOD EARTH,” A FILM OF THE FORMER SLAVE STEALS SOME JEWELS TO SAVE HER 


PEASANT LIFE IN CHINA. HUSBAND AND THE FAMILY: 0-LAN AND WANG, THE FARMER 


TE 


: 
: 
: 


ACADEMY OF MOTION PICTURE AWARDS AS THE aa ean ainainanainaa ain anaes 
a. * OUTSIDE THE CITY WALLS—A TYPICAL CHINESE SCENE OF POVERTY: O-LAN, 


THE SLAVE-GIRL, WITH ‘“‘ THE GRANDFATHER” (CHARLES GRAPEWIN). 
7 SESE SSS 


SS SS 


I 


PROCLAIMED BY THE 
GREATEST ACTRESS OF 1936: LUISE RAINER AS O-LAN, 


> a aaa 


F 
Mont? 


jevsceneesersnennnianninine 


> > ni 


THE FULFILMENT OF HER WISHES: THE DYING O-LAN MEETS THE “ LITTLE 


FAMINE HAUNTS THE CHINESE PEASANT’S HUT: WANG, THE FARMER, NOW 
(MARY WONG) WHO IS TO WED HER ELDEST SON. 


IMPOVERISHED, AND HIS WIFE, O-LAN, THE FORMER SLAVE-GIRL. : BRIDE ” 


ee eee 
“The Good Earth,” a film dealing with peasant life in China, had its premi¢re supervision, in small patches of different crops in the manner beloved of the 
at the Palace Theatre on March 24. Paul Muni and Luise Rainer, who were Chinese farmer. This took three months and then they had to wait while the 
proclaimed by the Academy of Motion Picture Awards as the greatest film actor crops grew. Native huts, artificial rivers and little ponds had to be constructed, 
and actress of 1936, take the parts of Wang and O-Lan, who becomes his wife. and the result was that this part of California became transformed into the 
In order to make the film, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer had to hire several hundred veritable countryside of China. For the crowd scenes, 10,000 genuine Chinese 


of acres of hilly countryside in California and lay it out, under expert Chinese were employed. This film was the last that Irving Thalberg produced. 
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THE QUEEN'S CORONATION ROBE AND GOWN EMBROIDERED * w] 








WITH EMPIRE EMBLEMS ELABORATELY EMBROIDERED BY HAND IN GOLD ON IVORY-TINTED SATIN: THE QUEEN’S CORONATION GOWN, FOR WHICH SILK WAS SPUN FROM COCOONS » 

ON LADY HART-DYKE’S SILKWORM FARM IN KENT. : 
The robe (or train) which the Queen will wear at the Coronation is now | ‘*E"' is incorporated in it. As can be seen in our illustration, at the bottom P 
being embroidered at the Royal School of Needlework, South Kensington, of the train are the Indian lotus blooms and, above them, the protea flowers t 
under the supervision of Lady Smith-Dorrien, the Principal. It is to be six | of South Africa. From these rises a lily, springing from which is a design ‘ 
yards long and one and a half wide, and it will be lined and bordered with | which includes the Tudor rose and the ferns of New Zealand. Above is the \ : 


ermine. The design consists of Imperial emblems; and the Queen's double | double ‘‘E*' surmounted by a crown. Along the edges of this robe will be * 
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D‘ WITH IMPERIAL EMBLEMS ; AND HISTORIC NEEDLEWORK. 
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CHANGING THE ROYAL CYPHER ON THE STATE UNIFORMS OF THE BANDS 
OF THE HOUSEHOLD CAVALRY AND OF DRUM-MAJORS OF THE FOOT 
GUARDS: A CORONATION PRELIMINARY. 


Dia. 
MAKING A BACK FOR THE DUKE OF GLOUC ‘STER’S INTENDED FOR THE BACK OF THE QUEEN'S CHAIR OF ESTATE: EMBROIDER- DISPLAYING ONE OF THE EAGLES FOR THE ROYAL 


CHAIR: A GIRL EMBROIDERING HIS COAT OF ARMS ING HER MAJESTY’S COAT OF ARMS-—-HER FAMILY COAT IMPALED WITH THE CANOPY: LADY SMITH-DORRIEN, PRINCIPAL OF THE 
ON RED SATIN, ROYAL COAT—-IN SILK. ROYAL SCHOOL OF NEEDLEWORK. 


oA 


embroidered the maple, acorn, shamrock, rose, and leek, with the wattle at | leaf, wattle, protea, and fern-frond. In the border design will be English 
the top curving inwards to the middle of the robe. A Purse for the Great | oak leaves and acorns and along the front of the dress at the foot will be 
Seal and backs for the Chairs of Estate and three chairs for Royal Dukes are large gold lotus flowers, The sleeves and neck will be trimmed with flounces 
also being prepared. The Queen's gown of ivory-tinted satin in princess style | of fine old lace. In preparation for the Coronation, the cypher of 
is being embroidered in gold with the rose, thistle, leek, shamrock, maple- Edward VIII. is being removed from the military gold State uniforms. 
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A PAGE FOR COLLECTORS. 


EARLY EMBROIDERED WAISTCOAT. 


AN 























T is at first sight a little extraordinary 
that the study of past fashions 
cannot yet be called an exact science. 
True, within certain broad limits one 
can be dogmatic: there is, for example, 
no mistaking the dress of a man of 
the 1660’s for that of the 1640's, which 
makes it all the more odd that a 
famous drawing by Lely, belonging to 
the College of Heralds, appeared on a 
poster during a recent exhibition as by 
Van Dyck. In the case of a drawing 
or a painting, one has the artist’s style 
as a guide; and, vice versa, one can 
sometimes date an unrecorded painting 
to a definite decade by the fashion of 
the dress, and, still more accurately, 
by the style of hairdressing, always 
bearing in mind that a painter might 
very easily paint a portrait in the dress 
of a past generation, but can never 
anticipate the fashions of twenty-five 
years later. But with single garments— 
of which the beautiful waistcoat of the 
illustration is a _ superlatively good 
example—one is on not quite such 
firm ground, and for these reasons. 
First, actual examples of embroidered 
garments of this type are very rare; 
secondly, no one has yet completed the 
laborious and thankless task of collating 
and comparing all the evidence provided 
by paintings, drawings, and embroideries 
which bear upon the problem; thirdly, 
in discussing the exact date of any given 
garment, one has to remember that 
fashions, both in clothes, furniture, and 
stuffs for curtains, etc., changed far 
more slowly than they do to-day; 
fourthly, that an undergarment in a 
painting is necessarily half, and some- 
times almost wholly, concealed—even 
so richly embroidered a waistcoat as 
this; fifthly and lastly (for this para- 


graph has taken the shape of the a ee 





INTENDED TO BE BUTTONED ONLY AS FAR AS THE WAIST: 
OF THE LOWER, DUMMY, BUTTON-HOLES (TWENTY-THREE IN NUMBER) AND 


DETAIL 


OF THE EMBROIDERY ROUND THE POCKET-FLAP, WHICH 
AND IS REMARKABLY WIDE, 


IS SET LOW 


peroration of an old-fashioned 
always the possibility of a considerable time-lag 
between the mode in Lancashire or Devon and that 
prevailing at any given time in London. 
now, provincial towns wear to-morrow, and London 


By FRANK DAVIS. 


WITH A FLORAL DESIGN 
LINEN BACKGROUND. 


to-day, the hats Paris wore yester- 
day: how much greater the interval 
between town and country in the 
slow-moving reign of, say, Queen 
Anne! 

This waistcoat must have been 
made for a tall, very slim young 
man. The agreeable pattern of 
the slightly quilted cream linen 
background is in a brown back- 
stitch. The flowers, foliage, and 
birds of the design are in various 
shades of red, blue, and green; 
stems, veining of the leaves, and 
various other details are picked 
out in gold; the stitches used are 
satin, long and short, and couch 
work. There are thirty-eight gold 
net buttons down the front; the 
lower twenty-three are not pro- 
vided with button-holes—or, rather, 
those that are provided don’t 
work. There are six small buttons 
and button-holes to each sleeve, 
and the seam beneath each arm 
is not sewn up. The pockets are 
set low, with wide, embroidered 
flaps. 

The style of the embroidery is 
at once robust and florid: the 
whole garment is in a_ splendid 
state of preservation. The nearest 
analogy in style, both in cut, 
material, and decoration, in a 
public collection appears to be a 
waistcoat lent to the Victoria and 
Albert Museum by Miss Brockman 


—yellow silk embroidery on a 
similar background, and _ conse- 
quently more sombre in tone— 


which is considered there to belong 


sermon), there is 


Even 


to the first years of the eighteenth century. It 
has already been pointed out that exact dating is 
not a simple matter in a case of this kind, and Mr. 
Charles Beard, I am informed, considers this waist- 
coat as not later than 1690 (and presumably the 





AN EARLY EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY WAISTCOAT IN A REMARKABLE STATE OF PRESERVA- 
ON A SLIGHTLY QUILTED 


CREAM 


Victoria and Albert piece also). I don’t 
know that the date matters very much; 
but it is perhaps worth remarking that 
to most people I know this type of 
embroidery, with its fine sprawling 
pattern, belongs to the period of Queen 
Anne—George I., and not to ten or 
twenty years before. Moreover, those 
very careful historians of past fashions, 
Messrs. Kelly and Schwabe, in their 
“‘ Historic Costume ’’ (Batsford ; 1925), 
assert that ‘‘ Vests, till the ‘nineties 
[of the seventeenth century], are usually 
buttoned the whole way down,” and 
this garment can’t be buttoned below 
the waist. (By the way, when did men 
begin to wear waistcoats in England ? 
Answer : 1663-4. Witness: John Evelyn, 
who notes the fact in his own hand- 
writing on his copy of “ Tyrannus’”’ in 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford. See 
page 158, Kelly and Schwabe.) How- 
ever, the whole question of these 
sartorial details is awkward, and par- 
ticularly for the period 1690-1720, when 
actual garments are such great rarities 
and the evidence of painting depends 
largely upon the not very distinguished 
work of the school of Kneller. Indeed, 
one is inclined to echo the annual 
complaints of the Editor of the Tailor 
and Cutter at the Royal Academy— 
portrait painters so often paint the 
man, and take no interest in his 
clothes. 

It remains only to point out what 
a pleasure it is to see and handle 
such a splendid embroidered garment ; 
such personal things, when they are 
in perfect condition, bring the past 
to life in a way in which furniture, 


houses, or even jewels fail. With 
the latter, one has to exercise a 
certain amount of imagination; with 


this, our ancestors walk into our rooms 
in the flesh. 





WITH THE FLOWERS AND FOLIAGE OF THE DESIGN EMBROIDERED 
IN SHADES OF RED, BLUE AND GREEN, AND THE VEINING OF 
THE LEAVES IN GOLD: DETAIL OF THE CUFF; SHOWING THE 


SIX SMALL BUTTONS AND 


BUTTON-HOLES, 
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A RARE SCOTTISH MAZER BOWL 


AND OTHER MOST NOTABLE LOTS 
TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION. 


Repropuctions By CourTESy oF Messrs. SotHeBy, New Bonp Street. 


IN THE HIGHLY IMPORTANT FORTHCOMING SALE OF SILVER AT A COMMONWEALTH STRAWBERRY DISH: A GILT PIECE, HAVING THE INITIALS A RARE CHARLES I. STRAWBERRY DISH: AN ORNATE OVAL 
SOTHEBY'S: A VERY FINE COMMONWEALTH DISH, BEARING “mM. LR." PRICKED IN THE MEDALLION IN THE CENTRE ; MADE IN LONDON IN 1655. PIECE WITH A MEDALLION AND INITIALS “T. K.” OVER 
COATS OF ARMS; MADE IN LONDON IN 1650. (WIDTH; 10 IN.) (WIDTH OVER-ALL, 9} IN.) “1, H.” AND THE DATE 1634. (WIDTH, 7 IN.) 


HE appearance of 

two fine old Scottish 
mazers, together with a 
large amount of old silver 
pieces of unusual import- 
ance, will attract the 
attention of connoisseurs 
and collectors in Europe 
and America to the sale 
at Messrs. Sotheby’s on 
April 8 The rare 
Scottish mazer bowl 
which is illustrated in the 
centre of this page was 
made by James Dennis- 
toun, of Edinburgh, 
about 1615. In the 
interior are the arms of 
Inglis impaling Stewart 
with the initials ‘‘ 1. 1.” 
and “‘ M. S.,”’ while those 
on the outside of the 
rim show later family 
descent; namely, Bell 
impaling Inglis with 
the initials “‘ P. B." and 
“M. 1." (C. P. Bell and 
his wife, M. Inglis), and 
Bell impaling Campbell 
with initials ‘‘ P. M. B.” 
and “MC.” (C.F. 
Bell and his wife, M. 
Campbell). The standing 
mazer, which is seen in 
the illustration below 


on the right, consists of 4 5 
[Continued below. PROBABLY THE MOST IMPORTANT PIECE IN THE FORTHCOMING SALE AT SOTHEBY’S: A RARE SCOTTISH MAZER BOWL BEARING COATS OF ARMS 
AND INITIALS; AND MADE AT EDINBURGH ABOUT I615 BY JAMES DENNISTOUN. (DIAMETER; 8 IN.) 
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A MAGNIFICENT TANKARD: A CHARLES II, EXAMPLE BEARING A CHARLES II. WINE-CUP (ABOVE) AND PORRINGER, THE ANOTHER FINE MAZER IN THE SALE AT SOTHEBY'S ; 


THE MAKER’S MARK D. G.”” AND TWO FLEUR~-DE-LYS IN FORMER MADE IN LONDON IN 1660; THE LATTER IN 1663. PROBABLY SCOTTISH OF THE EARLY SIXTEENTH CENTURY ; 
LOZENGE. (LONDON, 1683: HEIGHT, 6} IN.) (2] IN. HIGH AND 4} IN. DIAM. RESPECTIVELY.) WITH AN INTERESTING MOTTO. (HEIGHT, 7} IN.) 


a maple-wood bowl mounted with a wide silver-gilt band, and standing on a silver- with a silver-gilt print engraved with a coat of arms. The rim is punched with a 
gilt stem, around the base of which is engraved “‘ Tyne Geir Tyne Littl Tyne fleur-de-lys, perhaps an early Aberdeen mark. The pieces we have chosen for illus- 
Honour Tyne Muckil Tyne Hart Tyne Al” (i.e.,‘‘ Lose wealth, lose little; Lose tration, we need hardly add, are only a small fraction of the treasures in this sale; 
honour, lose much; Lose heart, lose all’). The interior of the bowl is mounted but they are representative of the sixteenth- and seventeenth-century silver. 
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By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” “The Courtship of Animals,” ** Random Gleanings from Nature’s Fields,” etc. 


HE announcement in my newspaper a few days ago 
that ‘“‘ three young turkey-vultures, of a variety 
peculiar to the Falkland Islands,’’ had just been presented 
to the London Zoo interested me greatly. I am curious 
to know in how far they differ from the ‘* southern turkey- 
vulture” (Cathartes falklandicus) (Fig. 1), which, as its 
name implies, is also a Falkland Island species ; but it has 
a much wider range than this. I can 
only suppose, lacking further informa- 
tion, that the new arrivals represent 
a ‘“‘ sub-species ” of the typical form. 
Be this as it may, the New World 
vultures have a wider interest for 
me than this. For they are among 
the stumbling-blocks which, from the 
very beginning, have beset the path 
of ‘“‘ systematic” ornithologists—that 
is to say, of those who have essayed 
the task of classifying the very 
obviously different groups of birds so 
as to express their supposed relation- 
ships one to another. I say “ supposed 
relationships "’ advisedly, since the 
methods of analysis have differed 
widely from the days of Linnzus, just 
over two hundred years ago, till now. 
Until Huxley took up the matter, 
just seventy years ago, this classifi- 
cation was based solely on external 
characters—beaks and feet—and, as 
a consequence, most incongruous 
assemblages were presented as related 
forms. Huxley very clearly realised 
the futility of such tests of ‘* blood- 
relationship,’”” and took the arrange- 
ment of the bones of the palate as his 
standard of research. Such further 
changes in the scheme of classification 
which he propounded have been due 
to extending the study of internal 
anatomical characters to the anatomy of the “soft 
parts,’ mainly the muscles and intestines. As a result, 
we have to-day reached something like finality on 
this theme ; in so far, at any rate, as the main groups are 
concerned. But there are still minor points which yet 
remain to be settled. 

What interests me just now, however, concerns the 
failure of these early Systematists, and not a few modern 
ones, to appreciate the fact that birds are living organisms, 
moulded by their mode of life, which is determined more 
especially by the demands made on them in their pursuit 
of food. Hunger, as well as adversity, makes strange bed- 
fellows. Hunger may cause a bird or a beast to eat strange 
fare. There are parts of the world where horses and cattle 
contrive to thrive on a diet of fish! And it is this ability— 
more widespread perhaps than is generally supposed—to 
adopt new kinds of food which has so largely changed the 
shapes of hosts of different types of animals. Let me demon- 
strate this by examples chosen from among the birds. 

These New World vultures, for example, are without 
question members of that great group which we call the 
“birds of prey.” Anatomically, they form a group apart 
from all the rest of their tribe. They are, in short, the low- 
liest or least specialised of the tribe. The fact that they 
are chiefly carrion-eaters caused the older systematists to 
place them with the typical vultures of the Old World, 
which are also carrion-eaters. The common resemblance 
between the two types 
is the result of similar 
feeding-habits. For 
the skeletons and 
musculature of these 
two are markedly 
different. One striking 
contrast between the 
two is the fact that 
the New World vul- 
tures have no voice- 
muscles, and hence 
can produce nothing 
more than a hissing 
sound. 

The effect of diet 
in changing the form, 
among the birds of 
prey, is strikingly 
illustrated in the case 
of that wonderful 
bird the lammergeier. 
Though undoubtedly 
one of the _ true 
“ accipitrines,” it is 
curiously vulturine in 
appearance, and, like 
the vultures, is a 
carrion-eater; hence 
its short toes and 
blunt claws. Indeed, 
by earlier ornitholo- 
gists it was regarded 
as a vulture. And Zz: 


case of this kind in the Vulturine sea-eagle (Gypoheirax), 
which is strikingly vulturine in its general appearance. It 
is also a carrion-eater, though it is also a fish-eater. Thus 
it presents a half-way stage between the true vultures and 

































































I. ONE OF THE NUMEROUS SPECIES OF NEW 
WORLD VULTURES WHICH, AT ONE TIME, 
WERE SUPPOSED TO BE CLOSELY RELATED 
TO THE VULTURES OF THE OLD WORLD: 
THE SOUTHERN TURKEY-VULTURE (CATHARTES 
FALKLANDICUS). 


the sea-eagles and kites. It stands at the 
parting of the ways between carrion-eating, 
on the one hand, and live food on the other. 
And we may surmise that the vultures began 
in the same way. In them the choice of 
‘““game well hung” prevailed. 

Still. more interesting, in many ways, is 
the secretary-bird of Africa (Fig. 3), since 
here we have another of the puzzles of the 
older ornithologists, who regarded it as a 
near relation of the South American cariama 
(Fig. 2), which some believed to be one of 
the ‘“‘-birds of prey.’”” But even anatomists 
have been at a loss to determine rightly the 
affinities of these two birds, one placing them 
among the crane tribe, the other among the 
‘“‘ accipitrines ’’! When all the facts are taken 
into account, it will be seen that we have 


REGARDED BY SOME OF THE OLDER ORNITHOLOGISTS AS ONE OF THE “ BIRDS OF PREY”: 
there is yet another THE BRAZILIAN CARIAMA—-A PRIMITIVE MEMBER OF THE CRANE TRIBE, 


here two striking illustrations of the effects of “ use,’ 
or, in other words, of the moulding force of the 
mode of life determined by the activities aroused in the 
pursuit of their favourite food. Both are to be regarded 
as “ancestral types,” as is shown by their anatomical 
characters, the one belonging without question to the 
‘“ accipitrines,” or “birds of prey,” the other to the 
crane tribe. 

The secretary-bird hunts on the 
ground; hence the great length of 
its legs. It feeds on locusts, small 
mammals, tortoises, lizards, and 
snakes, which are killed by a blow 
of the foot, the toes of which are 
conspicuously short, as are the claws. 
This method of killing its prey 
accounts for the shortness of the 
toes, for it will be remembered that 
in the eagles and falcons, and other 
‘‘ accipitrines,” which use the feet to 
seize their prey, the claws and toes 
are long, and have the under-surface 
of the toes furnished with rounded 
protuberances to increase their grip. 
They are conspicuously long in the 
sparrow -hawk, and are known as 
the ‘‘ tylari.’”” The relatively enormous 
length of the legs, as compared 
with the typical birds of prey, is 
a direct response to _ terrestrial 
habits. We find it among other 
types of birds which have forsaken 
the trees for a life on _ the 
ground—as, for example, with some 
species of pigeons. 


3. DIFFERING FROM THE TYPICAL “BIRDS OF PREY” 

IN THE GREAT LENGTH OF ITS LEGS, A RESULT OF LIVING 

ON THE GROUND, WHERE IT FINDS MOST OF ITS FOOD: 

THE SOUTH AFRICAN SECRETARY-BIRD, WHICH, AT ONE 

TIME, WAS THOUGHT TO BE CLOSELY RELATED TO THE 

CARIAMA, TO WHICH IT BEARS A GENERAL RESEMBLANCE, 
Photographs by D, Seth-Smith. 


And now as touching the Brazilian cariama, or seriema, 
which, in its general appearance and mode of life, resembles, 
as I have said, the secretary-bird, hunting on the ground, 
and feeding on insects, small mammals, lizards, and snakes. 
Surely there ‘can be no more convincing evidence of the 
moulding forces of a similar mode of life in bringing about 
a common resemblance such as is so strikingly illustrated 
between these two birds. There can be no doubt that many 
cases of ‘mimicry’? among animals are really due to 
closely similar modes of life, and not to the action of Natural 
Selection, whereby a weak and palatable species comes to 
assume the likeness of an unpalatable species living in the 
same region, and, thus “ disguised,’’ escapes its enemies. 
Yet another group of “ accipitrine ” birds which seems never 
to have attained to the supreme efficiency displayed by 
the eagles and falcons is to be found in the carrion-hawks, 
or “ caracaras ’’ of South America, for both beaks and feet 
are, relatively, feebly developed. 
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“|. . the Daffodil, that comes before the swallow dares, 
and braves the winds of March with beauty.’’ Ahead 
lies open weather, and the lovely garden that is this 
England is astir with nascent colour. Bird music swells 
in copse and brake, and the first wind-borne perfumes fill 
the heart with memories of childhood. Long days in the 
open there will be, and wet feet, and the rich languor of 
physical fatigue .*. . to be rounded off with draughts of 
clear golden Worthington, making all safe within the 
body to greet in happiness another day. 


(t) 


ISSUED BY WORTHINGTON AND CO. LTD., BURTON-ON-TRENT, ENGLAND 





Winkworth, Surrey 
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By HARTLEY WITHERS. 










SENTIMENT IN 
MARKETS. 
T all times those who 
try to peer into the 
future of the course of business are 
essaying a fearsome task, for there 
are always so many side-currents, 
with no apparent importance for the moment, which 
may at any time develop into a flood that may turn 
the direction of the stream. And at all times there 
is the baffling problem 
that makes so much 
difference to the move- 
ments of the stock 
markets, of the senti- 
ment of the public, 
and of its professional 
advisers and their re- 
action to any news 
that may burst upon 
them. If the public 
is ‘‘feeling good,” 
making profits and 
seeing its way to 
making more, it will 
accept with equanim- 
ity and even hail 
as ‘bull points,” 
events which, if it had 
been -in a_ different 
frame of mind, would 
have filled it with 
gloom and caused a 
rush to realise. And 
the converse is still 
more true — when 
sentiment is inclined 
to pessimism good 
news will be ignored 
or distorted, or taken 
as a good opportunity 
for getting out of 
commitments. As an 
example of the first 
tendency, we lately AN 
were given an interest- 
ing spectacle in New 
York, when the United 
States Steel Company 
made its momentous 
surrender to the forces 
of organised Labour, 
and, having always 
stoutly refused to con- 
sider the idea of nego- 
tiating with any trade union except one composed solely 
of its own employees, made a bargain with an “ out- 
side ’’’ union, involving a considerable advance in wages. 
American employers had persistently maintained that to 
permit the interference of outside unions between them 
and their workers would mean the surrender of their 
power to manage industry; and it might have been 
expected that the victory of the outside unions would 
be regarded as a Waterloo in which business manage- 
ment had met with decisive defeat, to the consequent 
discomfiture of the stockholder. In fact, it was 
followed by a strong upward movement in U‘S. Steel 
and in the stocks of the other steel-makers, all of which 
had followed its lead with regard to the recognition 
of outside unions. 


AMERICAN INSOUCIANCE. 


To investors in all countries the temper of the 
American public is a matter of the highest importance, 
for on it the future course of commodity prices and 
the activity of world trade, to a considerable extent, 
depend. The outlook for copper, tin, rubber and many 
other articles, and for the prosperity of those who 
produce them, would be seriously modified if the 
citizens of the United States, with their immense 
buying power, were to decide that they are not as 
rich as they thought, and that they must restrict 
their purchases. For this reason, some observations 
by the New York correspondent of The Times on the 
psychology of the American public are full of interest. 
He lately told us that in the past few years, and 
especially in the past few months, the words “‘ crisis ”’ 
and ‘“revolution’’ have been so much the small 
change of political talk in America that they have 
lost all their definiteness, and so have lost their 
capacity to startle and alarm. When the President 
says that the country cannot wait for changes in its 
economic structure that he thinks desirable, but must 
have them now, because a crisis is here or just round 
the corner, the public shows curiosity rather than 
fear, not wanting to know, what it ought to do, but 


INTERESTING OCCASION 


includes a fountain, for 





IN THE CITY: THE 
SILVER TABLE-ORNAMENT LENT TO CABLE AND WIRELESS, LTD., 
BY THE WORSHIPFUL COMPANY OF CLOCKMAKERS, 
OF THE ASSOCIATION BETWEEN THE CLOCKMAKERS OF LONDON 
AND THE CABLE INDUSTRY, 
This ornament was originally a gift to Colonel A. Angus Croll, clock- 
maker and chairman of one of the early telegraph companies. 
have now the closest links with clock-making. Precision clocks made 
in London are used for the regenerators at the intermediate stations 
along the Empire cable routes for the purpose of controlling speeds and 
correcting distortion of messages. The ornament is of solid silver, and 


rose water, and a hemisphere with figures 
signalling across it. 


AND INVESTMENT. 
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just mildly wondering what this particular crisis is. 
In the same way, when the head of a big motor com- 
pany says that this series of sit-down strikes is a sort 
of revolution, nobody seems either to disagree with 
him, or to take any of the measures which approaching 
revolution, if anybody really believed in it, would 
naturally prompt. ‘‘ What seems important,’’ in the 
eyes of The Times correspondent, “is that these crises 
and revolutions annoy some people and make others 
violently angry, but do not stop business recovery, 
even though they do 
occasionally —and at 
times markedly—slow 
it down.” In the 
meantime, American 
recovery goes on; but 
in view of the mer- 
curial temperament of 
the Americans, the 
precarious nature of 
its psychological basis 
is a matter to be noted 
by the cautious. 


LONDON’S 
PESSIMISM. 


Soon after Wall 
Street had thus shown 
how adverse news can 
be ignored if the mood 
is right, London had 
given an_ interesting 
example of the opposite 
tendency. Here inves- 
tors had been told so 
much about the prob- 
ability of recession 
some day that they 
were inclined to turn 
some of the big paper 
profits shown by their 
holdings into cash. 
Also, they had been 
frightened by unneces- 
sarily gloomy Budget 
expectations; and, 
finally, a quite moder- 
ate amount of French 
selling, to provide sub- 
scriptions to M. Blum’s 
apparently successful 
loan, had depressed 
British securities, both 
gilt-edged and indus- 
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ENCOURAGEMENT FOR LONDON 


OFFICERS IN BLOOMSBURY. 


trial. Then the Easter holiday was approaching, making 
many people expect a period of slack business and droop- 
ing prices. Consequently, the general sentiment was 
dull and inclined to put the unfavourable interpretation 
on any news that might appear. And when it was 
suddenly announced by the Government that it 
proposes to adopt the main recommendations of the 
McGowan report on electrical supply, the result was 





TERRITORIALS : 
SIR GEORGE BROADBRIDGE, LOADING A FIELD GUN ON THE OCCASION ON WHICH 
HE INSPECTED THE 9OTH CITY OF LONDON FIELD BRIGADE AND DINED WITH THE 






a good deal of indiscrimin 
ate selling of all kinds of 
companies in any way 
connected with the elec- 
trical industry. In fact, the re- 
commendations of the McGowan 
Committee were designed to pro- 
mote and cheapen the supply of electricity to the public 
by ascheme of rationalisation and co-ordination which 
will have the effect of abolishing the many anomalies 
in the matter of cost of current, etc., of which con- 
sumers now complain. This scheme is, of course, 
quite rightly meant to benefit consumers first and 
last, and some of the supply companies that have been 
making too much out of the public may suffer by the 
reforms proposed. But those that have been well 
managed, with an eye to their customers’ interest as 
well as that of the shareholders, ought to benefit by 
the wider and more regular demand that the adoption 
of the McGowan scheme will promote ; the electrical 
engineering and equipment companies, however, are 
quite certain to benefit materially by the extended 
demand for their products which is bound to follow 
from the expansion of the industry which they supply. 
In their case, the adoption of the McGowan Report, 
with the increased need that it will ensure for elec- 
trical machinery, and for all the gadgets that the 
industrial and household use of electricity requires, 
will be wholly beneficial. Nevertheless, just because 
the public was in one of those moods in which it 
interprets all news as unfavourable, the shares of 
these companies were for a time rather severely 
depressed. 


THE DANGERS OF SPECULATIVE 
INVESTMENT. 

All this tends to show that at a time like this it 
is more than ever hazardous to seek for capital profits 
by buying securities in the hope of an advance in 
their prices. When, as at present, there has been a 
big rise in quotations in practically all departments 
of the Stock Exchange, all holders are liable to be 
tempted to secure their paper profits on the smallest 
indication of adverse possibilities. Whether they are 
wise in doing so remains to be seen ; for they are faced 
with the problem of either leaving their money idle 
or reinvesting it ; and if they adopt the latter course, 
it is quite on the cards that the new securities which 
they select will turn out to have served them no better 
than those which they have disposed of would have 
done if they had left them alone; and in that case 
they will have incurred all the cost of realisation and 
reinvestment, to the benefit only of stockbrokers 
and dealers and of the tax-gatherers who will 

have taken toll of the trans- 


actions. But whether this 
tendency to turn paper 
profits into cash is sound 


or unsound, it undoubtedly 
exists whenever, as_ now, 
there has been a_ long-sus- 
tained rise in security prices ; 
and its existence makes 
markets vulnerable, as recent 
experience has shown. From 
all of which there’ once 
more emerges the platitud- 
inous but often forgotten 
moral — that the investor 
who gets most benefit out 
of securities and, incident- 
ally, enjoys most peace of 
mind, is the genuine investor 
who does not chase after 
gambling profits, but buys 
shares which give him a 
good promise of a steady 
and probably increasing in- 
come and ignores the tem- 
porary fluctuations of the 
market-place. To such an 
investor the recent set- 
back has provided pleasant 
opportunities for adding to 
his well-selected and properly 
varied holding. For while 
the stock markets have been 
reactionary, the underlying 
conditions of trade and business on which profits 
and dividends ultimately depend have been con- 
tinuing the improvement which has now for some 
years been refuting the dirges of the pessimists. Budget 
apprehensions have caused a certain amount of hesita- 
tion in a few trades ; but when the Budget fence has 
been jumped there is every reason to expect the whole 
field to go forward merrily over the expansion course. 


THE LORD MAYOR, 
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A DINING ROOM IN ,_ 7 
THE MODERN STYLE HAM Pp I ON 
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EXHIBIT 


No. 23, Ground Floor, 
Grand Hall, Olympia. 


Other features of Hamptons’ 
Exhibit are special displays of 
Carpets, Fabrics, Hamptons’ 
MULTI-SPRING Mattresses and 
Bedroom Furniture in the 
Modern style. 


See Hamptons’ Booklet 1.H.215. 


For other examples of com- 
pletely furnished Reception [Bite 
Rooms and Bedrooms, see the [E “ae ae seid) a > jee 
Y. J. Lovell House, No. 3, in Hie eee cll if by : 
the National Hall, also the 
rooms of the exhibit of Messrs. 
J. and D. Coats, No. 474, 
2nd Floor, Empire Hall, Scot- 
tish Section, all of which have 
been furnished throughout by 
Hamptons. 
































The Furniture is of Toned Sycamore and Amboyna, the Chairs being covered with Hide. 


C. 2750 5ft. Sideboard - - - £28 . 15.0 C. 2751 3 ft.3 in. Serving Table - ers. 29. 6 
C. 2753 Cocktail Cabinet 2 ft. 3 in. x os C. 2752 Dining Table 4ft. 6in. x 3ft. 

3ft.1rins. f22.15.0 extending to 6 ft. x 3 ft. £19. 10.0 
S. 17553 Dining Chair - -  - {6.10.0 S. 17154 Armchair - - - - i: §.6 


* HAMPTONS, Pall Mall East, Trafalgar Square, London, S.W.1 


Telephones: Whitehall 1020. 
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c=. SOTHEBY cs 
Mayfair 6682-3-4 @ Abinitio, Wesdo, London. 


ESTABLISHED 1744. 
34-35, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


announce the Sale by Auction of 


THE MAGNIFICENT CONTENTS OF 148, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1 


BEING THE COLLECTIONS FORMED BY 


The BARON LIONEL de ROTHSCHILD and the FIRST LORD & LADY ROTHSCHILD 


NOW SOLD BY ORDER OF VICTOR ROTHSCHILD ESQ., Comprising : 


IMPORTANT CABINET PICTURES of the finest quality by Pieter de Hoogh, I. van Ostade, D. Teniers, W. van de Velde, N. Maes, G. Metsu, F. Mieris, 
Eglon' van der Neer, Caspar Netscher, Nicholas Berchem, P. Wouvermans, etc. 
SUPERB FRENCH 18th CENTURY FURNITURE, MOUNTED IN ORMOLU (some with SEVRES plaques) by Carlin. Dubois and other celebrated makers. 


Fine Clocks, Crystal Chandeliers, 
Ormolu Candelabra, Statuary 
Reliefs by Thorvaldsen. Vene- 
tian, German and Arab Glass, 
St. Porchaire Faience and Sévres 
Porcelain. Jades and Cloisonné. 
OLD MASTER ENGRAVINGS 
THE SUMPTUOUS 
FURNISHINGS, also 

The CELEBRATED COLLEC- 
TIONS OF GERMAN AND 
OTHERCONTINENTAL 15th- 
18th CENTURY OBJECTS IN 
SILVER-GILT by the most 
famous makers, mainly inherited 
from the celebrated Collection 
of Baron Carl von Rothschild 
of Frankfurt. 

MASSIVE ENGLISH SILVER 
AND SILVER-GILT OF THE 
18th and 19th CENTURIES. 


THE CONTENTS OF 148, PICCA- 
DILLY will be sold there on 


April 19th and three following days 


THE SILVER AND SILVER-GILT will 
be sold in our Galleries, 34/35, 
New Bond Street, W.1. on 


April 26th and two following days 


On view several days previous: 
Admission by catalogue only. 
Illustrated ee may be had on 

application. 
The contents of 148, Piccadilly (63 
—, 1 in colour) 10/6. Plain copies 
2/6. The Silver and Silver - Gilt , 
A Dutch Courtyard by Pieter de Hoogh, signed with ‘initials. (48 plates) 7/6. Fine Early German Animal Models in Silver-Gilt. 
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THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 


By H. THORNTON RUTTER. 





AM sorry to find that several of the latest new 
cars are not provided with a master switch for 

the electric battery so that the cells can be entirely 
disconnected from all the fittings. Two seasons ago 
a master switch was a big talking point made by 
car manufacturers in their advertisements. Now they 
have discarded it to cheapen production. Personally, 
I will always be willing to pay extra, if that is required, 
in order to have this means of control. The switch 
is so useful in many ways to prevent the battery 
from being exhausted of its accumulated electric 
current. While the engine is running, trivial electrical 
“leaks ’’ do not matter so much, although they should 
not be allowed to exist, in case they become dangerous. 
But when the master switch is in operation the 
battery can be cut off at its main leads, so bad 
insulation of fittings producing small electrical 
““escapes ” cannot happen. Only recently my friend, 
the Editor of the Autocar, gave two illustrations on 





A WELL-KNOWN ENGLISH WOMAN RACING MOTORIST WITH THE GOOD-LOOKING 
HUDSON CAR SHE USED WHILE IN JOHANNESBURG: MRS. 
SOUTH AFRICA, WHERE SHE COMPETED IN THE EAST LONDON GRAND PRIX 
AND THE JOHANNESBURG GRAND PRIX.—[Pholtograph by the “ Rand Daily Mail.”} 


this matter. In one car the screen- 
wiper was of that pattern operated 
by the current from the battery 
and could be left ‘“‘on”’ although 
the blades were not working. This 
its owner did one day, and the 
next morning found the battery 
completely run down. The other 
car was fitted with an under- 
bonnet inspection-lamp. The car 
was driven for several weeks with 
this bulb burning, because the 
bonnet of the car had not been 
lifted. The first car had no 
master switch, but the second one 
had, and as this was turned off 
every night, or when the car was 
placed in the garage, the battery 
was not exhausted, as it certainly 
would have been if this useful 
switch had not been fitted. The 
moral of this tale is: ‘‘ Fit a master 
switch and save current.” In 
these days, 
when most cars 
have only coil 
and battery 
ignition, it is 
important to 
keep the bat- 
tery well charged all the time. 

A message recently received 
from Kano, Nigeria, states that a 
party of three British motorists, 
including the well-known trials 
driver, Mr. H. E. Symons, has 
arrived in Nigeria after success- 
fully crossing the Sahara Desert, 
having accomplished a hazardous 
journey of 3600 miles in 5 days 
2 hours. Arriving at Boulogne one 
Monday morning recently, they 
set off in their twelve-cylinder 
40-50-h.p. Rolls-Royce seven-seater 
limousine for Marseilles, which 
they reached in the early hours 
of the Tuesday, after having covered 
650 miles. Embarking on the 
Compagnie Générale Transatlan- 
tique steamer the Ville d’Oran, 


KAY PETRE IN 





WITH THE ADMIRALTY ARCH AS A BACKGROUND: THE 1937 HILLMAN “‘ HAWK”’ 
““ SAFETY ’? SALOON, WHICH IS PRICED AT {£295 WIIH EITHER A 17-H.P. OR 
21-H.P. ENGINE. 


The Hillman six-cylinder programme for the coming season reveals a continuity of well- 
tried models, among which are the “ Sixteen,” the “Eighty ” and the “‘ Hawk,” a large 
number of which are in use by Government Departments. 


they arrived on the Wednesday morning at Algiers, 
whence the real journey may be said to have begun. 
A few miles of straight, level road brought them to 
the steep slopes of the Atlas Mountains. Passing 
through the famed Chiffa Gorge, they next negotiated 
the Col des Caravannes, where they experienced intense 
cold. Beyond Dtelfa they began to descend the 
southern slopes, the air becoming warmer until, at 
the oasis of Laghouat, the real warmth of the Sahara 
began to be felt. At Ghardia, the mystery city of 
the M’Zab, they stopped for an evening meal, con- 
tinuing the run that night as far as El Golea. Next 
morning they faced 2000 miles of rough tracks across 
the desert, where no road has ever been made. At 
times the car was running almost axle-deep in soft 
sand ; at others the going was over rocky ground, 
generously strewn with boulders. In spite of all the 
difficulties associated with the Sahara crossing, the 
three travellers reached their destination after a most 


comfortable run. It is a real matter of congratulation 
(Continued on page 556. 
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The Call of Spring 


‘LAROLA 


Your skin demands exceptional 
care at this time of the year. 
Lengthening days are open-air 
days. Your face and hands 
especially need that studied 
protection which only Larola 
gives. If there is any winter 
roughness or redness left—see 
how quickly Larola softens— 
soothes—heals—whitens! Your 
skin quickly loses its neglected 
appearance. Dullness gives way 
to a radiance in perfect har- 
mony with the loveliest Spring 
weather. Larola, so fragrant 
and refined, adds a new note of 
beauty to your daily toilet. 
This delightful complexion milk 
makes a perfect powder base, 
too. It cannot clog the pores 
because it is free of all gummy 
Ingredients. Make sure it is 
Larola. 





M BEETHAM & 


BEETHAM'S 


SON, CHELTENHAM, 


LAROLA SOAP. 
Single Tablets, 


In boxes of 3 Tablets 2]-. 
8d. LAROLA ROSE BLOOM 
(Rouge), the Natural Tint. Sifter Boxes, with 


Puff 1/- & 2/6. LAROLA FACE POWDER in 
Pink, White, Cream, and Cream No.2. Sealed 
boxes, Complete with Puff, 2/6.each. 


From all 
Chemists and 
Stores, or Post 
Free in U.K 


divect from: 


Send for Booklet—“ The Cult of Beauty,” post free on request. 








SPORTING PRINTS 


The value to-day of old sporting prints is a matter of common knowledge. 


He is a wise 


collector who takes the opportunity to acquire. before they are exhausted, copies of the limited 


editions of prints after LIONEL EDWARDS, GILBERT HOLIDAY, 


IVESTER LLOYD, 


FRANK H. MASON, and other famous sporting artists of the present day. 


Prices from One Guinea. 


Particulars on application, but a personal visit is recommended. 
THE SPORTING GALLERY, 70, Jermyn Street, London, W,1 








Carpets cannot be thoroughly freed 
from dust whilst on the floor. 





PATENT STEAM 


PET BEATI 


MPAN 
196, York Roap. Kinc's jae N.7 





at 





CARPETS CLEANED OR DYED 
Household Dyeing and Cleaning 


COLLECTION AND DELIVERY FREE. 


Carpets taken up and relaid. 


Tel. North 1173 (4 lines) 
Cc. PS uta aie hae 


y g tes 































CIGARETTES ANO TOBACCOS MONTREAL. 


When in Canada 
You'll Enjoy 


BRITISH 
CONSOLS 








CANADA 











ENGLAND 





No Colds 
All Winter 


through breathing 


<PEY 








“I have been subject to 
chronic nasal catarrh. A 
friend recommended Vapex. 
I was surprised at the im- 
mediate relief ... and have 
gone through the winter with- 
out my usual cold.’ 


A. C., Cheam. 


Vapex soothes, cleanses, and 
protects the nose and throat. 
Breathe the vapour—it clears 
the head and kills the germs. 


Of Chemists 2/- & 3/e. 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., LTD. 








™* BARLI NG | 


Specially Designed 
DENTURE PIPE 


Guaranteed entirely 
British Made 











The Ideal 
Pipe for Den- 
tures. Perfectly 
balanced. Barling 
made, The thin, light 
mouthpiece counteracts 
any drag or weight on teeth. The perfect 
pipe in every way. Medium, 10/6; Large, 
12/6. Extra lenge sizes 15/- upwards, 


Postage 


Mie CRAFT 


additional. 


If any difficulty in obtaining, —J B. Barling & 
9, Park St., London, N.W.1; or, "phone: Gulliver 
4458. Est. 1812, The oldest’ firm of 


in England. sy ree 


“ Producers of the World's Floset Pipes.” 











“If only I had 
yp? 


a Bigger Income! 


The good old 5 per cent. by tt have gone. 
How much income are you losing on that 
account? Furthermore, no matter how 
carefully investments are arranged, you 
can never be absolutely sure that dividends 
will not be reduced or even passed. Why 
run that nsk when you can get a larger 
and safer income for life, which is irredu- 
cible, unshrinkable, and guaranteed for 
life. Eight different kinds of annuity to 
select from. * male, aged 65 years, will 
receive £10. 4. | per cent per annum. 


Full Rnelhictote tnvolving no obligation 
will be gladly sent on request (please 
state age) to:— 


THE AFRICAN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 
River Plate House, Finsbury Circus, E.C.2 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


“THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 
Revised from January tst, 1935. 





Paiw tn ADVANCE 
INLAND, 
Twelve Months (including Christmas 
Number) oe +e £3 010 
Six Months (including Christmas 
Number). ee ee 812 3 
Six Months (No extras) ee ee 1gv@9g 
Three Months (No extras) 0149 
CANADA, 
Twelve Months (including Christmas 
Number) ee oe £3 08 
Six Months (including Christmas 
Number} ° + +. 111 6 
Six Months (No extras) ee es 1 9 3 
Three Months (No extras) ° 014 8 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD, 
Twelve Months (including Christmas 
Number) ee ee wn ee €3 


Six Months Christmas 
Number) ° ee oe 11 

Six Months (No extras). 4 ee 11 

Three Months (No extras) a 01 


Lagnenes 


one & 
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NOTES FROM A TRAVELLER'S 
LOG-BOOK. 
By EDWARD E LONG, C.B.E., F.R.GS. 


AMONG THE MOUNTAINS IN JAPAN. 
A exceedingly pleasant time for a visit 

to Japan is from early May to mid- 
June, when the spring rains have ended 
and the climate is genial, with bracing 
air and sunshine, whilst the vegetation is 
very fresh. True, this is late for that 
marvellous time in Japan—the time of the 
cherry blossom, though I have seen cherry 
in bloom in May, and once, quite late in 
May, I saw, in Kyoto, the old capital, the 
last of the famous cherry blossom dances 
of the season. But if one arrives too late 
for the cherry blossom, the wistaria, at 
any rate, will be in bloom. It blends so 
exquisitely with the scenery that wistaria 
time is certainly very delightful. 

A charming trip to the mountains of 
Japan may be made by leaving your 
steamer at Kobe, after the voyage through 
the most fascinating Inland Sea, and journeying 
by rail by way of Osaka—the ‘‘ Manchester ”’ 
of Japan—Kyoto, and Nagoya to Kozu, where 
one leaves the train and proceeds by electric 
train to Emoto, some eight miles distant, 
which is on the lower slopes of the hills 
grouped round about the mountainous district 
dominated by Fuji-yama, over 12,000 ft. above 
sea-level, and the king of the mountains of 
Japan. A winding and gradually ascending 
road leads from here to Myanoshita, a thoroughly 
delightful hill resort, just over a thousand feet 
high, in the heart of the mountainous region, 
and an excellent headquarters for Fuji-yama 
and its neighbourhood. I believe it is possible 
to make the ascent to Myanoshita by motor-car 
now ; when I did the trip, I went by jimricksha, 
and I can recommend this method of progres- 
sion, because the scenery is so beautiful that 
it is a pity to hurry past it. Rhododendrons 
line the road, a mourftain stream splashes 
along by its side, and every now and then 
there are exquisite glimpses of distant hills. 

The Fujiya Hotel in Myanoshita is one of 
the finest in Japan, and its situation is charm- 
ing, and there are many others. At all of them 
arrangements are made for exploring the 





FORMING 
HAKONE : 


AN IMPRESSIVE BACKGROUND TO THE GLASSY SURFACE OF LOVELY LAKE 
A VIEW OF BEAUTIFUL, 


SNOW-CAPPED MOUNT FUJI. 





WITHIN EASY DISTANCE OF THE PRETTY HILL RESORT OF MYANOSHITA : 


A QUAINT 


LITTLE VILLAGE NESTLING BY THE SHORE OF LAKE HAKONE. 
Photographs by Thos. Cook and Son. 


neighbourhood, and, of course, the trip to 
Fuji-yama. I think the finest view of this 
magnificent snow-crested peak, which for 
countless years has figured in Japanese song 
and poetry, and on the pottery and lacquer 
ware for which the Japanese are so famed, 
is to make.the trip to Lake Hakone, in 
itself a dream of beauty, and cross the lake 
by boat. In doing so, if the Fates are kind 
as to weather, one gets a wonderful impression 

of Fuji-yama, seen across the placid lake 
waters. From just beyond the lake-shore 
stretch fields of the brightest green, to 
some distance up on Fuji’s side, in striking 
contrast to the higher dark, forested slopes 
of the mountain; above this belt of sombre 
green, patches of dark brown earth, ashes, 
and rock show up vividly in the strong light 
reflected from the snowy mantle in which 
the whole of the peak is wrapped, and the 
blending of azure water, light and dark green 
foliage, brown débris, glittering white cone, 
and blue sky is one of enthralling beauty. 
The ride back to Myanoshita from the 
shore of Hakone is partly along an avenue 
of magnificent cryptomeria, or Japanese 
cedar trees, some of the finest specimens of 
which reach a height of over a hundred feet, 
and at one -point it leads past a fascinating 
gorge where, in a rocky pool at the base of 
a waterfall, there is an ideal spot for a bathe. 
It is strange that amidst such beauty there 
should be a place which has won for itself 
the title of the ‘‘ Great Hell,” known in 
Japanese as Ojigoku. It is a district of sul- 
phurous hot-springs, which here and _ there 
break out of the rocky soil on a hillside and 
emit jets of steam and suffocating fumes ; 
whilst the throb of the underground forces 
which produce them can be plainly heard. 
There is much else to be seen in the vicinity 
of Myanoshita. Lake Shoji, lying 3160 ft. 
above sea-level, is very lovely, and there are 
beautiful walks round about it; whilst for 
those who do not mind a climb, which is by 
no means a difficult one, it is possible to make 
the ascent of Fuji-yama, which has shown 
no alarming signs of volcanic activity for a 
number of years, and obtain a wonderful 
panoramic view of the great chains of moun- 
tains which lie to the north and west of Fuji- 
yama, and which form the finest and most 
imposing assemblage of mountains in Japan. 














SPRING IN 


ITALY 


Take advantage of 
Cheques or Letters 
of Credit in 
TOURIST LIRE 
Hotel & Petrol Coupons 


They will make your trip in 
Italv ine xpensive 


MERANO—Casino 





YOU CANNOT IMAGINE THE CHARM OF SPRING AT 


MERANO 


Unless you visit that wonderful Garden Resort 





Horse - Racing—50-70% Reductions on Railway Fares 
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for HAPPY HOLIDAYS AT se? LESS COST 














\ Good and Cheap Hotels 


Fetes \ 








Safe Bathing 








All kinds of Sport | J | Casinos 








REGULAR SAILINGS AND CHEAP TICKETS VIA SOUTHAMPTON 


Sou‘ hern Railway, Victoria Station, 8.W.I, or from the Syndicat d'Initiative 


Tickets and further information from Continental Enquiry Office, 
of any of the resorts shown on map. Also from Travel Agencies. | 





BRISTOL Grand Hotel 


160 beds. J. Krahé 








SAVOY Hotel English Clientéle. 


Swiss management 





EMMA Hotel 200 beds. 


General Manager, P. Berger _ 





AUSTRIA Hotel 


60 beds. 


12 baths. G. Lardschneider 





CONCORDIA Hotel & Pension 60 beds. M. Etzbach <i 





BETTEGA Grand Hotel 


MOLVENO LAKE (Dolomites) March—nov. 


Alpine flower paradise 
Select. English Clientele Cheap incl. t rates 





~GARDONE on \Lake Garda-GRAND Hotel Close to the Lake 





For information, apply: €.N.I.T., 38, Pi 


Circus, Glasgow; UTAI, Bolzano ( 





ccadilly, London, W.1; E.N.I.T., 14, Park 
Italy), or to any Tourist Agency. 











CALLOUSES? 


Instantly stop the burning pain 


quickly loosen and remove callouses /, 
with Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads. These thin, 
soothing, healing pads stop pressure li! 
on the sore spot; Special sizes also 
supplied for Corns and Bunions. 


Dr. Scholl’s ZINO-PADS 





1/3 per packet. 








14, Clifford St., London, W.1. Est. 


Advertisers would appreciate your mentioning 


Private CASH Advances 
By W. H. DURHAM LIMITED, 


1913 
£50 to £5,000 


Without Security. 





The Illustrated London News 


when replying to their announcements 








These newly-erected luxury 
All amenities. 


of flats in London. 


Cleansed and Warmed 





BRATON HOUSE 


39 © 40 UPPER GROSVENOR STREET, MAYFAIR, W.1. 


flats at rents from £400, 
accommodation of 5 to 10 rooms, are now ready for occupation. 
A furnished Show Flat is available for inspection. 
‘“‘Eaton House” is the only fully ‘ Air Conditioned” 
The advantages of 
Cleansed and Cooled Air in Summer. 
Air in 
LETTING OFFICE ON PREMISES. Gros. 3094. 
A Descriptive Brochure will gladly be sent on request. 


and with 


Block 
Air Conditioning are: 
Regulation of Humidity. 


Winter. No unsightly Radiators. 











BELL’S TEA 


Blended by the famous tea specialists and 
blenders of Belfast, is a revelation in what 
high grade tea can do for you in refreshment 
and economy. Belfast Blended Tea is world 
famous. Send for a trial 3lb.tin, 10/- post free. 


Ss. D. BELL & CO. LTD., 
63 ANN ST.. BELFAST, N. IRELAND 
Established 1880. 





apenas TURNSTILES 


Supplied to Greyhound 
Tracks, Racecourses, 
Cricket and Footbal 
Clubs, Zoological Gar 
dens, Piers, Baths, Etc.. 
all over the world. 
r *Coin-in-Siet’ Turnstiles 
Alueys ae SirW.H.BAILEY & Co Ld. 
S TURNSTILES SALFORD 5. 
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The World's most 
delightful Cruising Liner 
» x 
leaving 
APR.10 
back in time for the Coronation 
To Malta, Athens, Gallipoli, Dardanelles, 
Rhodes, Constantinople, Cyprus, Syria, Cairo, 
5 Alexandria, Algeria, Philippeville and Portugal. 
FARES FROM 52 GUINEAS 
MAY 22. 13 days cruise to Madeira, Las 
Palmas, Teneriffe, Santa Cruz de la Palma 
and Casablanca. 
FARES FROM 24 GUINEAS 
LONDON : 3, Lower Regent Street, S.W.1. Whitehall 2266. 
Liverpool, . Birmingham, Manchester and Agencies. 
CFHISI 
é: 
Samdo} AITLAZING €outhaoto 
BE: EP Te Come out to Canada this glad 
a ne Coronation-year and enjoy the 
holiday of your life. Canada 
has everything that one could 
wish for—and more! Brilliant 
day-long sunshine, crisp clean 
air, breathtakingly beautiful 
a scenery, everything iresh and 
interesting in this superb 
modern holiday paradise. 
Let Canadian Pacific help you 
arrange your trip—or join one 
nae ee i ee of our escorted tours—three 
i ith t ruins and remains o ra x 
i . y side bi e noble Roman sie r : 7 os ten Weele ‘deaion 
medieval civilisation are the latest achievements of this machine ; ae 
according to the itinerary, 
age—oddly, amazingly contrasted. Yet in many centuries of we pe 
at moderate “all-in” fares. 
time only man-made things have changed. The sunshine and G kd 
a scenic beauty of Morocco is a heritage which, through countless et our new tours booklets. 
ages, will continue to endure. 
For Further Parti¢ulars—Your Local Agent, or 
SAVE UPWARDS OF 40%. Ask any Travel Agency for illustrated folder and full particulars of WORLD'S - GREATEST - TRAVEL - SYSTEM 
inclusive tours. 40°o reduction is granted by the FRENCH RAILWAYS for transit across France 
and 35°. by STEAMSHIP LINES tt Bordeaux (French Line) or Marseilles (Cie Paquet) and TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.2, 
Casablanca to visitors booking inclusive tours in Morocco through any recognised Tourist Agency. (WHltehall 7800) and 103 Leadenhall Street, E.C 3., 
> Daily air service from Loridon to Casablanca by AIR FRANCE’S new fleet of multi-engine Air Liners. Liverpool, Southampton, Bristol, Birmingham, Man- 
: Havas, chester, Newcastle, Glasgow, Dundee, Belfast and Dublin. 
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CHAGAR BAZAR FROM 3000 B.C. TO 1400 B.C. 
(Continued from page 518.) 

into Egypt in the course of the second millennium B.C., 

for other examples of these cornets, belonging to a slightly 

later period, have been found both in Palestine and in Egypt. 

The pottery of this period was made on the wheel 
and painted with geometric designs, reviving a practice 
which had been extinct on the Habur for many hundreds 
of years. This type of pottery has been found as far west 
as Hammam, in the Aleppo region of Syria, and as far east 
as Tall Billa, near Nineveh in Assyria. The fabric is so 
common on the Habur that it may have originated there. 
The paint is red or black, the clay pink or buff; some of 
the finer specimens are a little thicker than egg-shell. 
The dexterity of the potter is perhaps surpassed by the 
miniature work of the period. Fig. 14 shows a number 
of faience objects. Noteworthy is the model of a sheep, 
less than half an inch in length; a lion, and a devil’s head, 
commonly referred to by the Babylonians as a Puzuzu. 

No less interesting are the cylinder seals, of which two 
superb examples in hematite (Fig. 11) were found in the 
houses. The finest specimen (Fig. 11, upper) is engraved 
with figures of men wearing short tunics, winged griffins, 
a vulture with spread wings, scorpions, and doves. This 
very important piece is contemporary with the painted 
pottery and may be closely paralleled by cylinder seals 
from Kirkuk, generally dated to about 1500 B.C. This 
cylinder therefore enables us to fit the top city of Chagar 
into the general chronological scheme. The second cylinder 
(Fig. 11, lower) with its engraving of winged monsters, 
heralds the approach of motifs which become common 
on Assyrian sculpture several hundred years later. 

As in Sumerian times, Chagar Bazar continued in the 
second millennium B.C. to cast its own metal objects. 
Numerous jewellers’ moulds were discovered on the Habur, 
and a specially interesting specimen is the stone mould 
(Fig. 12, lower), representing a trinity consisting of a god(?), 
and a goddess suckling a swaddled child: between them 
is a Syrian version of the Egyptian crux ansata. This 
mould was probably intended for the casting of lead plaques, 
of which there are several contemporary specimens from 
Anatolia, ranging from Alishar to Troy. The subjects on 
the Anatolian plaques, though related, are not identical with 
the specimen from Syria. This plaque, which we must 
presume to have some religious significance, comes from 
a building at the north end of Chagar, probably a temple. 
From the same temple came a cuneiform tablet recording 
a receipt for an amount of grain from a number of indi- 
viduals, some of whom have Hurrian, others Semitic names. 
For this information I am indebted to Mr. Sidney Smith, 
Keeper of the Egyptian and Assyrian Department of the 
British Museum. In addition, another eight tablets were 
discovered on an outlying portion of the mound, all in- 
scribed in the cuneiform script. These documents are now 


in the British Museum and await decipherment; they 
may prove to be of great value in informing us of the date 
of the building in which they were found, and may be 
expected to throw some light on the political status of 
Chagar Bazar at the period. 

During the latest occupation of Chagar Bazar, the 
city probably formed part of the petty kingdom of Hani- 
galbat. The powerful influence of Mitanni is suggested 
by the well-organised defences of the Habur cities at the 
period, and also by the numerous models of horses and 
chariot-wheels. But we must await the decipherment of 
these documents and the discovery of fresh material before 
we can discover the precise relationship of Chagar Bazar 
to the surrounding dynasties of the period, the Assyrians, the 
Babylonian Kassites, and the military dynasty of Mitanni. 


THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR—(Continued from page 552). 


when a large, luxury limousine does successfully accom- 
plish the Sahara crossing. The vehicle was a seven- 
seater with a wind-up division between driver and 
passengers. Special lockers had been fitted to con- 
tain food supplies, and also tanks for extra water, 
on which the French authorities insist for such journeys. 
Although there was no attempt to put up anything 
in the nature of a speed record, the 5 days 2 hours 
taken to reach Nigeria is approximately one-third of the 
time normally taken by fast mail steamer and train. 
More than 125,000 Morris “‘ Eights’’ of all types 
have been sold in less than two and a half years, 
and the average weekly sale of approximately 1000 
is still being maintained. From the time of its intro- 
duction in September 1934, this car has consistently 
accounted for a large percentage of the sales of all 
cars of 8-h.p. rating. Recently, the specification has 
been improved by the use of safety-glass for all saloon 
windows and the fitting of engine-fume consumer, 
thin-rimmed steering-wheel, and dipping and switch- 
ing mechanism for the head-lamps. These refinements 
apply even to the lowest-priced model at £120. 





BOOKS OR THE DAY. 
(Continued from page 524). 
in one passage of his stimulating book where he concedes 
virtue to the British “‘ domination.” ‘The Pax Britannica 
is a real peace. A man can travel from one end of 
the country to the other without serious fear of assault. 
Yet the English representatives of the raj are exceedingly 
few. There are in the whole country not more than 1300 
English civil servants and police officers. . One may 


dislike the methods by which the English annexed more 
than half the country, one may resent the cruelties of the 
Indian Mutiny, the soul-destroying conventions of Anglo- 
India, the racial exclusiveness ; the British raj nevertheless 
remains a remarkable achievement. It was superb artistry, 
and artists in action—Warren Hastings, Arthur Wellesley, 
Charles Metcalfe, John Nicholson, John and Henry Law- 
rence, F. L. Brayne, and Malcolm Hailey—have found in 
India their most fruitful field.” 


As too often happens, I have over-run my space, but 
I can recommend readers interested in India to add to 
their library lists the following works: ‘‘ Co_LecTeD 
PorEMS AND PLAYS OF RABINDRANATH TAGORE ”’ (Macmillan ; 
1zs, 6d.); ‘‘InpIA ReEcaLLeD.”” By Cornelia Sorabji. 
Illustrated (Nisbet ; 12s. 6d.); ‘“‘ DIAMONDS AND Dust.” 
India Through French Eyes. By Baron Jean Pellenc. 
Illustrated (Murray; 1os. 6d.); a memoir of a famous 
administrator in Burma—‘ Scott OF THE SHAN Hits.” 
Orders and Impressions. Edited by G. E. Mitton (Lady 
Scott). Illustrated (Murray ; 15s.) ; ““ THe CLEAR Mirror.” 
A Pattern of Life in Goa and in Indian Tibet. By G. 
Evelyn Hutchinson. [Illustrated (Cambridge University 
Press; 8s. 6d.); ‘“‘ Everest: THE CHALLENGE.” By Sir 
Francis Younghusband. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
With a Special Account of the 1936 Expedition (Nelson ; 
12s. 6d.);  ‘“* KHyBeR CARAVAN.” Through Kashmir, 
Waziristan, Afghanistan, Baluchistan, and Northern India. 
By Gordon Sinclair. Illustrated (Hurst and Blackett ; 
12s. 6d.) ; and “* A Hermit IN THE Himarayas.” By Paul 
Brunton (Leonard ; 7s. 6d.). These books, among them, 
represent many facets of “the brightest jewel in the 
British Crown.” Con. Be 


A dinner is to be held at the Guildhall on May 4 
in order to raise funds for the work of the National 
Association of Boys’ Clubs. H.R.H. the Duke of 
Gloucester, President of the Association, will be 
present and the Lord Mayor will preside. The clubs 
are intended to provide a place of healthy recreation 
and amusement for working-class boys. They afford 
a boy comradeship, games, physical training, sport 
of all kinds, access to books, music and art, and, in 
fact, an outlet for his normal youthful energies. With 
the help of these clubs, a working lad has a chance 
to become a fit and useful citizen of the community. 
The demand for clubs has been particularly urgent 
in the distressed areas of Durham and South Wales, 
where their influence has been of vital importance 
to the adolescent unemployed. We heartily recom- 
mend the fine work of this Association to our readers. 











CONTINENTAL HOTELS— 











DISABLED 


EX=SERVICE MEN 


are making 


YOUR CORONATION 
EMBLEM 





Please be Sure to Buy 
and Wear this Emblem 


To be solid 
In LONDON—MAY 10 
ELSEWHERE — MAY 8 


The Most Fitting Tribute: 


to our King and Queen on the 
occasion of Their Majesties’ 
Coronation 


YOU WILL HELP 
King George’s Jubilee Trust 


and 
British Legion Pension Fund 


FOR MOTORISTS there Is a Silk 
Car Flag Mascot. the price is 
only 2s. 6d. 


LADIES! 
PLEASE VOLUNTEER TO SELL 


Coronation Emblems. Write 
to your Local Organising 
Committee or to 


Coronation Emblem Day 
29 Cromwell Rd.,London, $.W.7 











AUSTRIA 


Semmering—Grand Hotel Panhans-—World-mmwnd. 
hotel of the Austrian Alps, 60 miles from Vienna. 
Sports. Cures, Casino de Jeu. Pension 15/- up. 
Hotel Erzherzog Johann of historic fame, situated 
on the Seminering Pass and centre of sports. Modern 
comfs. Pens. 10/- up. Same man. as Grand Panhans. 





CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Prague—Metropo! Hotel ‘* Zlata Husa.” (Golden 
Goose)—Modern comfort, homelike, best food, 
centre of Eng. - speaking visitors and their friends. 





FRANCE 
Antibes.—Hotel du Cap D’Antibes— 
Pavillon Eden Roc 
Winter and Summer residence. 


Beaulieu-sur-Mer—Betw. Nice & Monte Carlo. 
Bedford Hotel. ist class. Full South. Sea. 
Tennis. Garage. Park. Pension from Frs. 55. 
Cap-Martin.—Cap-Martin Hotel.—Free bus service 
with Monte-Carlo & Menton. Tennis. Swim. Pool. 
15 ac. priv. Park. Incl. fr. 70 frs. with bath fr. 85 frs. 
Le Touquet— Hotel des Anglais—In forest 
adjoining Casino. Every possible comfort. Large 
park. Own bus to Golf and Sea. Moderate. 


Menton—The Majestic— (Swiss Hotel) central, 
sunny, on town gardens near Sea, Casino and Tennis 
Club. All comfort. Pension £4 0, 0. weekly. 


GERMANY (Continued) 
Heidelberg -— Hotel Europe — _ First class. 
Quiet location in old park. 

Rooms from 5 RM. 
Leipzig—-Hotel Astoria—The latest and most 
perf. hotel bldg. Select home of Intern. Soc. 
and Arist’cy. Man. by M. Hartung, Coun. of Com. 
Wiesbaden —Hotel Schwarzer Bock—1st-cl. fam. 
hotel. 300 beds. bath in hotel. Golf, 
Tennis. Garage. Pension from 9 Marks. 


Wiesbaden-Hote! Nassauer Hof.—World renowned. 


Finest position opp.p’rk & Opera.Wiesbaden Springs. 


Patronised by best British Society. Pen. fr. 12 Mks. 
Wiesbaden — Palast Hotel — First-class hotel 
opposite Kochbrunnen. Every possible comfort. 
Own bath-establishment. Pension from RM 10. 
Wiesbaden—Hotel Rose—World-renowned Hotel. 
Own bathing establishment. Patronised by English 
and American Society. Pension from Marks 12 
Wiesbaden — Hotel Vier Jahreszeiten (Four Seasons) 
Select home of Society. Best position opposite 
Kurhaus, Opera, Parks. Pens. from R.M. 12 





ITALY. 
Rome—Eden Hotel— 
First-class. Splendid location in town’s best 
quai ter. 








GERMANY 
Baden - Baden— Hotel Stadt Strassburg — Fr. 


Hoellischer. First-class family hotel. Full pension 
from RM. 9. 


Bad Kissingen—Staatl.— Kurhaushotel—World- 
renowned house. 
Mineral baths in hotel. 
Bad Kissingen—Hotel Reichshof— 
Distinguished Family Hotel. 
Garage. Opposite Park. 


Garages. 





SWITZERLAND 
Geneva—The Beau Rivage—With its open air 
Restaurant Terrace on the lake fac. Mt. Blanc. 
Most comf. Prices reduc. Rms. from Sw. Frs. 6.5¢. 


Geneva—Hotel de la Paix—On the Lake facing 
Mont-Blanc, Close tc pier and places of interest. 
Select but mod, in cost. Nice rooms from S. Fr. 6, 


Lugano — Adler Hotel — Near station, in own 
gardens facing lake, exceptional view. Rooms from 
Frs. 3.50, Pension from 10 Frs. Garage Boxes. 
Vevey— Hotel d’Angleterre— On the lake - side, 
Pension terms from £4 0 o weekly including 
Service. No taxes, large garden. 











NICE+ 
ATLANTIC + 
HOTEL + 


200 ROOMS 


Newest first-class Hotel, Central Situation on the 
Boulevard Victor-Hugo, close to Sea and Casino 


MOD. TERMS CONNECTING ANNEXE 


HOTEL DU RHIN 


Rooms from 25 francs 


Own GARAGE with lock-ups 


Convenient headquarters for the French Riviera 


























BEAULIEU 8 | M E R—Between Nice and Monte Carlo. 
BOND’S HOTEL—Full South—Surrounded by a magnificent Garden— 


Rooms with Bath—Suites. 


Pension from Frs. 45. 
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bes 
ONATION STAM 


A SPECIAL ISSUE TO COMMEMORATE 
THE CORONATION 


To be Issued May 12th until Dec. 34. 


135 STAMPS FROM THE 
45 CROWN COLONIES 


COMPLETE SET 
27/6 mint POSTALLY usep 37/6 


FOR PREPAID ORDERS ONLY 
These sets are in great demand, and we advise 
early application to avoid disappointment. In the 
case of the used sets we have to make arrangements 
with our agents in some of the far-distant Colonies at 
least three months in advance, and we cannot guarantee 
to maintain the price for long. We have the reputa- 
tion, and organisation, that can guarantee delivery. 
Write for descriptive List and Order Forms 
of the 45 Sets Priced individually. 
Mint and used. 


- 





Write for our wonderful 74-page Illus- 
trated Catalogue of Modern Pic- 
torial Sets and rare stamps FREE 


H.€A.WALLACE 


94 OLD BROAD ST. 


LONDON EC 2 ‘Phone Ladwoon Wau4987 












ws 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 
Removed by Electrolysis at home 


The Vandré Home Electrolysis Outfit enables any 
lady to remove disfiguring hairs by the genuine 
Electrolysis process in privacy at home, saving 
pounds. The only known permanent way. Electro- 
lysis removes each hair and root completely, with- 
out any discomfort, leaving the skin lovely. It has 
never failed and is so simple a child could use it. 
Guaranteed. Complete with full instructions £4.4.0, 
or 10/- monthly. Trial free. Illustrated particulars 
free, in plain envelope. 


VANDRE, Ltd. (Dept. 58), 189, PITT ST., GLASGOW 











N.Z.; Launceston and Hobart, Tasmania, 


W.C.2, and Published Weekly at the Office, 32- St. Bride S 
Agents for Australasia, Gordon and Gotch, Ltd. $22.5. Ween de tant 


Branches: Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 











Marcu 27, 1937 
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more es 
of the 
Anglo- ' 
a € “Art of the Fostage Stam 
tistry, ; 
lesley, 4 aha bs a & a 
- Law- ; . By FRED. J. MELVILLE. SSS enn 
ind in a rs a 
[ z HE Scouts’ World Jamboree is to have special stamps 
& O R O NAT ] O N in the Dutch Indies in May, in the attractive design 
e, but , | illustrated, showing two scouts against a background of ta m 
4d to ; S y I ’ A M Pp S | the world. No doubt the visiting scouts and their leaders 
ECTED | will be the chief buyers and users of 
iillan ; (TO BE ISSUED IN MAY) ara The values to be 7} mere Of the Olden Time 
rabji. PREPAID Orders Now Being Booked solc for 10 cents, and 12} cents, sold 
ust.” | for 15 cents, the difference between : 
ellenc Complete Set of 1 a stamps 27/6 the postage value and cost going to I eIF i FIMANETI&| 
ty : | the funds in connection with the IEREIMARKE) 
2 for the Crown Colonies Pon free organisation of the Jamboree. 
ah ' : | The Thirty-third International 
ae Representative Set of 45 stamps 5/- Eucharistic Congress in the Philippines 
By G (One from each Colony). Post extra was the occasion for the issue of six 
esis INDIVIDUAL SETS—POSTAGE EXTRA. commemoratives, the original design 
y Si, Sige Un lec reg pore nae f° gag ee hee gag for which had to be abandoned at j 
8d., Basutoland 9d., Bechuanaland 9d. ermuda 8d., Br. ) IDIES ! : >» las yme “ Wy 
dition. Guiana 9d., Br. Honduras 9d., Br. Solomon 8d., Cayman 6d., yoo king ‘wou -" pee i res = 7 _ i an az 
deta - Br. Somaliland 10d., Ceylon 10d., Cyprus 10d., Dontinica 8d., JAMBOREE. substituted. The law in the Philippine 
h ae Falkland 6d., Fiji 8d., Gambia 9d., Gibraltar 9d., Gilbert Islands precludes the depiction on ; : : 
5 mir, and Ellice 8d., Gold Coast 9d., Grenada 8d., Hong Kong 10d., | stamps or currency of religious symbols, which were are the joy of the connoisseur, and will 
India. Jamaica 8d., Kenya 10d., Leeward 8d., Malta 7d., Mauritius : : ‘ or F ae ; : 
-kett ; 10d., Monserrat 8d., Newfoundland 9d., Nigeria 9d., Nth. featured in the first design. The stamps as issued show always have the highest claim on the 
§ , Rhodesia 10d., Nyasaland 6d., St. Helena 9d., St. Kitts 8d., a map of the islands in glory, and although intaglio interest of Phil lj 
’ Paul St. —_ = = Maen “,? ee ag _h Sierra printed in Washington, they are not | 0 latelists. 
| Leone 94., Straits Settlements 10d., Swaziland 9d., Trinidad 2 2 rt Face | ’ ° 
gel ges — cone — —— « » Trinidac poe of re sig fine races of | The world s best market for buying and 
All above Prices subject to No Alteration in Cost of Sets to Us, Hie Ureau OF EDETAVINE ane SEInUnE selling fine old s i . 
=éB. and Orders Booked Subject to Sufficient Supplies being Available. Aerial defence stamps are the 8 is — ae perfect state 
latest novelty from Germany. In | 
CORONATION ALBUM to hold 6 Ld an effective design by Professor Bond Street St rs ti 
fay 4 all Coronation Stamps, in preparation. po.) free Ludwig Hohlwein, they are issued | amp ANCcTIONS 
i Orders also being booked for Coronation Stamps from the in three values, 3 pfennig, sepia, | If h . 
ye | * Dominions, etc, Details not yet available. 6 pf. green, and 12 pf. red. Towards Labia, saroe cal to pre bring 
e o ' , : ‘ at 2 | em to us. ou Want 
the end of April, the portrait of the Y 
ll be STANLEY GIBBONS, Lib. Fiihrer is to supplant the Hindenburg | to BUY good stamps, the pick of the 
clubs DEPT, 117, 391, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 picture on the ordinary stamps of | world’s market is yours at 
‘ation Germany. It is expected that some _ PHILIPPINE | : 
ifford j of the denominations will be ready sassemiesnis tae HARMER’S OF BOND STREET. 
sport } for Herr Hitler’s birthday anniversary recent EucHaRISTIC | Sale Catalogues post free 
i on April 20. CONGRESS. | ee. 
wen RARE The notorious 1 peso map stamp Sales every Monday & Tuesday. 
willis of the Argentine Republic, issued ecard year, ry An illustrated brochure of the important 
: been withdrawn, and a new, but only partly corrected, | “Michael Stephens "’ collection should be read 
nity. edition has supplanted it. It will be remembered that by every philatelist. Write for a free copy 
rgent BRITISH COLONIALS the map, as first issued, attempted ca f hes fi ; ‘ : 
Sis ‘lai f Argenti é age of rarities from this collection was repre- 
tance : ar a: | 
, iali Islands. These islands were shaded | 
-com- are my speciality and coloured on the stamp as if | re ie ra A e M F ie 
_ they belonged to Argentina. Mr. s s 
- eee ere Anthony Eden, in aggro of yore The World’s Leading Stamp Auctioneer, 
mons in February last year, tolc 
SELECTIONS SENT ON APPROVAL the House that the British Ambassador 131-1 34, NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W.1 
ae ap had been instructed to inform the Telephone: MAYfair 0218. Cables: ‘ Phistamsel, London” 
5 ieee ‘ Argentine Government that such i 
TO ANY PART OF THE WORLD Fre ey age Rell actions as the issue of this stamp | 
STAMP. could only be detrimental to good 
| — wh actoitans relations between the two countries. 
In the new stamp the islands are still there, and still 
; with the colouring alleging Argentine ownership, but 
¥ The cheapest Dealer In the World the contested boundaries of the other South American THE 
States have been removed. 


T ALLEN Madrid. A new portrait stamp in 
iM. s tf intaglio gives an impressive portrait Full particulars of this historical series of stamps 
“ | of Gregorio Fernandez, the sixteenth- which will be issued in each of the Crown Colonies 
Ss Phone: Frinton-on-Sea 555 | century sculptor, born in 1576, died and Dependencies on May 12th, are given in the 
7/6 | in 1636. It is a curious paradox 
Frinton - on - Sea s z Essex that a country in the throes of a Current Issue of the 
P { terrible civil war can find time and “ wr 

~~ | | heart to commemorate the tercenten- PHILATELIC BULLETIN 
me | | ary of the death of an_ artist. = : ; aes 
ion at ] | The denomination of the stamp is eee ae Send for a free specimen copy of this publication 
rantee 30 centimos scarlet. EG SE which contains many other interesting features. 
ol KING GEORGE Vi. Most of the portraits of President —_,,, SWOWING THE Annual subscription whoa! Gd. ig keeps you 
‘orms CORONATION COMMEMORATIVE STAMPS Antanas Smetona that we have had in touch with events. 

Be sure of securing these as they are issued on the stamps of Lithuania have been full-face. The 

by Subscribing to SELFRIDGE’S BR.- best was the small set engraved for issue on his sixtieth 
 Illus- COLONIAL NEW ISSUE SERVICE. birthday, in 1934. The latest stamp, apparently the 
Bins Why have the bother of ordering individually when, by forerunner of a new issue, is a 15 cent 


Rarities is :— 


for British Colonial 











becoming a subscriber, you receive all issues each month. 
@ No deposit with Acceptable References. 
@ Choose the Stamps required, returning higher values 
not wanted. 
© Sendings Monthly, or on arrival. 





There are still some good steel 
engravers at work on stamps in the 
printing department of the Mint at 





LICA ARGENTINA 
> ~ Gat 








carmine, with a new portrait in 
profile. As this appears to be printed 
locally by litho-offset, itis not to be 
compared with the steel-plate engrav- 
M. Smetona 


CORONATION 
STAMPS 


1937 


5S. 





EDITION 


ing of three years ago. 


























i AND THIS AT ONLY 424°%, ON FACE VALUE!! has been President of this Baltic POSTAGE éd. 

A unique service at such alow rate. Full particulars on request to republic for just over ten years. EXTRA 

PHILATELIC DEPARTMENT, Costa Rica has adopted a dis- AEROAD 
- , 9d. 
SELFRIDGE & Ce ETD. tinctive, but not very convenient, 
400, Oxford Street, London diamond shape for a group of low- ‘ : ee ES 
value air-mail stamps. rhey are . Barat OR 
SPAIN : THE handsome recess-plate stamps, en THE : 

| SCUPLTOR, GREGORIO graved and printed by the American 
| \ 
i THE STAMP MAGAZINE aia aber at Bank Note Company. The central STANDARD CATALOGUE 
] | vignette shows a monoplane flying over the crater of 
| TODD MAGAZINES | Mount Poas. The stamps made their first appearance OF POSTAGE STAMPS OF THE 


{ Please write for 
a specimen copy 


Rica this winter, 


| at the first Annual Fair of Costa 
| the values 
being 1 cen- 
timo black, 2 
centimos red- 


brown, and 3 


NORTON HOUSE 
KNIGHTRIDER STREET 
LONDON E.C.4 
cent‘mosviolet, - 


Fine Selection of the Rare Stamps of to be rather 
all countries sent on approval, at od. too low in 
in the 1/- discount off catalogue prices. denomination 


G. G. Waitt, “The Outspan,” Whitstable, Kent to be of service 


| on air mail. 


WORLD 


The ideal reference catalogue for the general ccl scter. All 

essential particulars of the World's Postage Stamps, including 

watermarks, are accurately recorded and there is no arbitrary 

simplification, only minor varieties of limited interest being 
omitted. 


160 page Price List of Sets and Packets and 
Illustrated Album Booklet free on request. 


s | | WHITFIELD KING & CO. 
Established 1869 IPSWICH, SUFFOLK. 


























AIR-MAIL STAMP. | 


COSTA RICA: THE NEW 
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Coronation Reeord 





Number—On Sale Now 





PRICE FIVE. SHILLINGS 


TWENTY-FOUR PLATES 
IN FULL COLOURS 
OVER 600 FINE Mm 758 
REPRODUCTIONS-SOMEIN Ee 

















Colour Plates—contd. 





KING GEORGE VI.: HIS MAJESTY FROM ONE TO 


T | J I FIFTEEN YEARS OF AGE é 
PHO OGRA \ RE & GO D ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET KING GEORGE VI. 
THE HEIR PRESUMPTIVE TO THE THRONE: H.R.H. 
PRINCESS ELIZABETH 
From the Painting by Philip A. De Laszlb, M.V.O., R.B.A., R.S.P.P. 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH, CONSORT OF KING 
_— 4 T c GEORGE VI., IN CORONATION ROBES Specially Painted 
The Cover of the Coronation Record Number of “The Illustrated RT ie Bie tke ke Gc ee 
AY — : 2 f. =. CAPITALS OF THE EMPIRE: C p Cities AND SEATS 
London News” is of rich blue, with an attractive leather finish Min DttinveiK 
. ° ‘ e H.M. THE ee ts tae ee te ee 1926 
surface with border decoration based upon a rare Canevari From the Painting by John St. Helier Lander, R.O.1 
. ‘ie . ‘im - THE QUEEN MOTHE R: HER MAJFSTY QUEEN MARY 
binding of 1534 preserved in the British Museum. Many articles ail of the Full-Length Portrait of her Majest 
by John St. Helier Lander, R.O.1 
in the Record Number will tell its readers everything they want = PRINCESS EAE OE EIR GRESUMPTIVE TO 


THE THRONE AT DIFFERENT AGES 
to know about the celebration of the Crowning of our King 











Some of the other subjects 
and Queen. These Articles are fully illustrated with appropriate — illustrated in a vivid and entertaining way 


portraits and other illustrations. Here are the titles of the = THE THRONES AND CHAIRS AND THEIR POSITIONS FOR 


THE FIRST PHOTOGRAPHS EVER TAKEN OF A CORON- 
ATION. 


M AG NIFICENT COl OUR P LATE S UNUSUAI. HAPPENINGS AT CORONATIONS. 
i L£ Pi i 4 Aw CORONATION MEDALS OF OUR KINGS AND QUEENS. 
ROMANCES OF THE REGALIA. 
HIS MAJESTY KING GEORGE VI. IN > DESCENT OF KING GEORGE VIL.: A THE EARL MARSHAL, HERALDS, AND OTHER OFFICERS 
CORONATION ROBES G ALOGICAL TABLE OF THE KINGS AND OF ARMS 
From the Picture by Albert H. Collings, R.B.A., R.1 Q NS OF ENGLAND CROWNS OF ENGLISH SOVEREIGNS. 
THE CORONATION CEREMONY SYMBOLS OF BRITISH IMPERIAL POWER A GENEALOGICAL, TABLE OF H.M. QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
THE ge OGNITION fue Crown oF ENGLAND (St. Epwarp’s Crown THE KING’S STATE COACH. 


From the Painting by Henry C. Brewer, R.1 UseD FOR THE ACT OF CoRONATION ; THE AMPULLA ACCE . D AUTHORITIES FOR CORONATION CERE- 
THE CORONATION CEREMONY : AND SPOON ; THE Kino’s Roya Sceptre; AND THE MO 
THE 


f he I -s Die ate Cc Vivek. ti seb rHE <iNG IN CHILDHOOD AND IN BOYHOOD 
‘rom the Paintin enry C rewer, “aie 


“HALL-MARKS OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 1! HE KING’S SERVICE IN THE ROYAL NAVY. 
THE CORONATION CEREMONY: OF BRITISH SOVEREIGNTY”: Tue THE KING (AS A SUB-LIEUTENANT) ON DUTY IN H.M.S. 
be HO MAGI IMPERIAL STATE CROWN ; THE Sworbs ; THE K1No’s COLLING WOOD 
From the Painting by Henry C. Brewer, RI IEE Ee er | ee ee sh eee THE KING’S INTEREST IN SPORT. 
r RS ; AND TI aR 
THE KING’S CORONATION ROBES: ; ; : THE WEDDING OF THE KING AND QUEEN. 
Crmson Rose or | , Wit Pe LEGENDS OF THE CORONATION THEIR MAJESTIES’ TOURS IN EAST AFRICA, NEW 
eeosangg Né Iy N THE KING’S STATE COACH ZEALAND, AND AUSTRALIA, 
WITH ST. EDWARI saath a = - THE KING ON ECCLESIASTICAL AND CIVIC OCCASIONS. 
PuRPLE VELVET, WIT TAT WN CIPRIANI DECORATION ON THE . aie . ; 3 ats . oie da . 
From the Paintings by Fortunino Matania, R.1. KING’S STATE COACH a ie i piles 4 ae er rae ara 
SCENES OF CORONATIONS AT VARIOUS 4 GREAT AUTHORITY FOR THE CROWNING aT eGk 7 ’ . shat sid 
PERIODS BEFORE AND SINCE EDWARD THE OF A KING: ANILiumiNaTION IN THE “ LIBER sae a Soa cases : 
asa naicic cam (lance acces Guten ce beac THE QUEEN’S ANCESTRAL SCOTTISH HOME 
From the Paintings by Henry C. Brewer, R.1. ABBEY. THE QUEEN’S INTERESTS AND ACTIVITIES 
THE CORONATION CHAIR, WITH THE QUEEN CONSORTS CROWNED IN WEST- TOWN AND COUNTRY HOMES OF THE KING & QUEEN 
STONE OF SCONE, IN WEST MINSTER ABBEY MINSTER ABBEY (A PLate THAT INcLUDES THE ROYAL FAMILY AS DOG-LOVERS 
From a Photograph Specially Taken f Mary II., who was Jomnt SovereIGN WITH THE LITTLE PRINCESSES: GAMES AND PASTIMES OF 
The llustrated London News.” WiiutaM III., as Wett As QuEEN Consorts) CHILDHOOD 




















As the demand for this issue is likely to be exceedingly heavy, 
readers are advised to obtain—or order—their copies as early as 
possible from their regular newsagent or bookstall. 








ON SALE NOW—OF ALL NEWSAGENTS AND BOOKSTALLS 
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SHEL 


SENDS 


Loyal 
Greetings 





L0 
their 


Majesties 
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By Ap bon tment , Pp ° 
Dis 4 | | 
U avers. | 
The directors and staff of Hoover Ltd., Manufacturers 
of The World’s Best Cleaner, are proud to associate 
themselves with the millions of loyal subjects who offer 
heartfelt congratulations to Their Most Gracious Majesties ’> ; 
King George VI and Queen Elizabeth. That their reign |" 
‘4 | 
be one of peace, happiness and prosperity is the 
sincere wish ‘of everyone in this organisation. 
It BEATS... as it Sweeps ...as it Cleans 
} 
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Con ‘ow Ml, INTERNATIONAL HEALTH ESF 
F : FIRST-CLASS AWARDS, MELBOURNE aA 


BENGE 
FOOD 


(REGISTERED TRADE MARK.’ 
ANTS, INVALIDS, AN! 
Pighly nutritive food is distinguished 
nd alisorhed. Its composition is ¥! 
® mixed with warm milk, ie 
hatural digestive principles it 
by, that firm indigestible curds 
Bsclf is rendered soluble. ; 
ilated when other foods disagree 
elements necessary to main i 
Particles, which often p ee 
it even as a supper dish. Tts 





hen the boiling milk, or milk and ¥ ee ; 
in according to the Directions for U: 

down as the process of self-di t 

efluid. The dixestion may 








tin—_BENGER'S 
4 Hu 














“BENGER’S FOOD HAS BY ITS EXCELLENCE ESTABLISHED A REPUTA- 
TION OF ITS OWN.’ British Medical Journal. It excels as a light diet in temporary sickness, and 
as a Food which quickly restores and soothes the overstrained, worried or sleepless. Benger’s Food 
is specially suited to the needs of backward or ailing children, invalids, aged persons and all whose 


digestive powers have become weakened through illness or other cause. Every case of under- 











nourishment is a case for Benger’s Food. In the crisis of illness Benger’s is invaluable and is 


frequently the only food prescribed. Tx Pracrii0NeR says :—“THE MEDICAL PROFESSION REALISES BETTER THAN 





OTHERS HOW LARGE A PROPORTION OF THE POPULATION OWE THEIR LIVES TO BENGER’S FOOD.” 
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Westminster Hospital and the Abbey Church from an Engraving by I. Woods, dated June 1838. 


THE OLD & THE NEW 
WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL 


In this, the Coronation Year of His Majesty King 
George VI, Our Royal Patron, we hope to see the 
culmination of our great ideal—the building of the 
New Westminster Hospital. The present building, 
the fourth ofits kind, standing in the shadow of our 
great Abbey, has done wonderful service in the 
care of the sick and injured and in the teaching of 
Doctors and Nurses for 104 years. It must be 


replaced by a structure more suited to modern 
medical science. To mark your rejoicing at this 
happy time, please take a share in completing 


this great centre. 





Please Send your CORONATION GIFT to 
Colonel the Rt. Hon. Lord Wigram, President, 
WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL, London, $.W.1 











£200,000 IS NEEDED 


this CORONATION YEAR to complete the building of the NEW WESTMINSTER HOSPITAL 
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Brilliance 
or the 


Happy Occasion 


With streets brilliantly beflagged 
and decorated, May will this year 
fully deserve its proverbial reputa- 
tion as the merry month. In the 
home, also, the housewife will 
desire to maintain a spirit of bright- 
ness befitting the happy occasion 
and she will turn to ‘ Mansion,’ 
the polish which gives such a 
pleasing, mirror-like brilliance to 
floors and furniture. 
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The Loyal Toast leads all 
others. Drink the Health of 
Their Majesties in VAT 00, 
the whisky that leads. 
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It is a long while now since Mr Eno first compounded his ‘Fruit Salt’. 






Great events have come and gone. Five monarchs have reigned at Buckingham 
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Palace! But still today Eno’s ‘Fruit Salt’ remains the world-famed giver of 
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health -unique, unchallengeable, and unchanged. Sull today, wherever in 









some far corner of the world a Briton prides himself on his fitness, there is the 





familiar Eno bottle. Still today, it brings the blessing of natural health to 


those who live unnatural sedentary lives. 
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THE RITUAL AND SIGNIFICANCE OF THE SERVICE. 
By MICHAEL MACDONAGH (Author of “The English King” and “The Pageant of Parliament”’). 








& N a morning in May, most propitious of 

i months, the old State Coach, with its 

painted panels, wide windows, and _ sur- 

; mounting Crown—drawn by its team of 

eight Windsor Greys, two by two with postilions— 

will emerge from Buckingham Palace. King George VI. 

will be on his way to Westminster Abbey for his 

Hallowing, accompanied by the Queen Consort, 
Elizabeth, who is also to be crowned. 


IN THE ABBEY. 


The new King will have gone to the Abbey for 
his Crowning because the Abbey is the temple and 
shrine of English history. It has many memories 
associated with the British Monarchy. Thirty-seven 
Sovereigns have been crowned there, and twenty- 
five Queens Consort—all the Kings and Queens, in fact, 
since William the Conqueror. It is also the burial- 
place of eighteen Sovereigns (George II. being the 
last) and fourteen Queens. Edward the Confessor, 
who began the erection of the Abbey in 1040, rests 
there. His shrine stands in the centre of the group 
of royal chapels behind the High Altar. The 
association of Edwards with the Abbey is remarkable. 
The Coronation Chair—officially called King Edward’s 
Chair—is preserved in the Confessor’s Chapel. The 
Sovereign is crowned with St. Edward’s Crown. 
Among the Coronation regalia is also St. Edward’s 
Staff. 

Their Majesties will be received in a temporary 
ante-room by dignitaries, ecclesiastical and lay— 
Archbishops and Bishops, great Officers of State, 
all in the robes or uniforms of their offices, 
marshalled by the Heralds of the College of 
Arms, headed by the Earl Marshal. They will 
precede the King and Queen up the Nave to the 
place where the Coronation is to take place. This 
is a slightly raised platform, called ‘« The Theatre,”’ 
extending from the choir stalls to the Sanctuary, 
or Sacrarium, in which the High Altar stands, and 
transversely between the North and South Transepts, 
which are better known respectively as Statesmen’s 
Aisle and Poets’ Corner. On this platform will be 
two Chairs of Estate and faldstools for their Majesties’ 
use during the Service, and, in the centre, an 
elevated Throne, led up to by a few steps, in which 
his Majesty will be Enthroned after his Crowning. 
The ancient Chair of Coronation will stand close 
to the Altar, very conspicuous for its plainness in 
the midst of much glitter and colour. 
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The Abbey will be crowded ; and the assembly 
most representative of the community. The members 
of the Royal Family will be in a box to the right 
of the platform. The Peers will be in the South 
Transept and the Peeresses in the North Transept. 
Ministers of the Government and leading Members 
of the Opposition in the House of Commons will 
also be seen in the Transepts. On each side of 
the platform will be groups of Bishops and Peers 
taking part in the Service. The principal celebrants 
will be the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Dean 
of Westminster, assisted by the chief Officers of 
State, the Earl Marshal, Lord Great Chamberlain, 
and Lord Chancellor. Near the platform will be 
seen the Prime Minister, seated by himself. It was 
there that Mr. Asquith sat, in the uniform of the Elder 
Brethren of Trinity House, at the Coronation of King 
George V. and Queen Mary. The Nave and aisles 
will be filled with the Judges of the High Court, 
Ambassadors and Ministers of foreign Powers, Princes 
of India and the Premiers of the Dominions, and by 
more Peers and their ladies. 

Specially erected galleries will be on all sides, 
except over the royal chapels. Here will be the 
Members of the House of Commons, given the option 
of wearing morning dress, as are the representatives 
of Trade Unions and Friendly Societies, who, for 
the first time, were invited to the Coronation of 
Edward VII. With them will be the chairmen of 
County Councils, and Mayors and Aldermen in their 
robes. All men will be expected to go in Court or 
Levée dress, or in such uniforms as they are entitled 
to wear. Ladies not of the Peerage will be restricted 
to Court dress without trains. Altogether, some 
thousands of men and women will attend the Service— 
an enormous assembly representative of all classes and 
callings. Taking in the scene as a whole, it will be 
like a vast living jewelled cross, formed of the Nave, 
the arms of the Transepts, and the Sanctuary and 
Altar—the last glimmering in the grey mist of the 
Abbey with subdued colour. 


THE MEANING OF THE _ SERVICE. 


There is no ceremony for the exaltation of man 
to high office that surpasses the Crowning of the King 
in solemnity and splendour of ritual. Many changes 
have been made in the constitutional form of the 
British Monarchy—some in the tumult of revolutions ; 
some in the silent lapse of events—so as to fit it into 
the ever-advancing democratic system of government ; 
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In the border of this page are given portraits of British Cabinet Ministers. 





The Coronation 





















EDWARD THE CONFESSOR. 





TAKING THE CORONATION OATH, 
(CROWNED 1043.) 
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but the Monarch’s rites of initiation 
are in form, and in spirit certainly, 
the same to-day as they were when 
Edward the Confessor and William 
the Conqueror were crowned, 
when the Kingship was regarded as 
sacrosanct and absolute—denoting 
the possession by the King personally 
of supreme dominion, authority, and 
rule. The Service is mystical as well 
as symbolical. Part of it goes back 
to the ages of the Kings of Israel. 

The Coronation is now what 
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it has always been—essentially a 
religious ceremonial. It is conducted 
by the highest ecclesiastical dignitaries. The Officers 
of State who assist at it are but servers or acolytes 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Dean of 
Westminster Abbey as celebrants. It is the finest, 
perhaps the only, medieval pageantry of patriotism, 
transfused with religion, that is extant in the twentieth 
century ; and there runs through all its magnificence 
a recognition that the King is still a man, with 
personal feelings, opinions, and predilections, and 
subject to the common weaknesses of humanity—its 
tempers, whims, caprices. Therefore, there are 
professions of humility on his part and prayers to 
God to afford him light and guidance. Above all, 
there is an insistence that he must bind himself by 
oath to his duty and responsibility to govern the 
people according to the laws of the land, and to 
execute justice with mercy. 

The Coronation, in brief, is of the nature of a 
solemn covenant between the King and his people 
of devotion to their well-being on his part, and, in 
return, of loyalty and affection on theirs. This 
assertion of the truth that Kingship must be founded 
on order and law is brought out and emphasised at 
every exalted moment of the elaborate Service. 





THE RECOGNITION. 


The first part of the Service represents a survival 
of the ancient principle of popular election to the 
Throne. It is called the Recognition. The King 
takes off his Cap of Estate and stands prominently 
beside his Chair of Estate, facing the assembly. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury, vested in an ornate 
cope and accompanied by the Lord Chancellor, the 
Lord Great Chamberlain, the Earl Marshal, and Garter 
King of Arms (all in their respective robes), goes 
to each side of the Theatre, and addressing the assembly 
in a loud voice says, in this instance : ‘‘I here present 
unto you George, the Undoubted King of this Realm: 
Wherefore all you who are come this day to do your 
homage and service, are ye willing to do the 
same ?’’ In answer there will come a_ tremendous 
shout, ‘‘God save King George!’’ led by the 
shrill voices of the King’s scholars of Westminster 
School, who for many generations have thus played 
the part of the crowd at a medizval Coronation. 
Four times this is done, to the north, to the 
south, to the east, and to the west—the Archbishop 
presenting the King, the King turning and showing 
himself to the people. And the people, with 
one voice, will cry out four times, ‘‘ God save 
King George!’’ and all amid a flourish of trumpets 
and beating of drums. 
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The next great moment is the taking of the Oath, 
binding the King to govern in accordance with estab- 
lished laws and customs of the Realm. The terms 
of the Oath were settled at the Revolution of 1688, 
and have been slightly altered from time to time since 
then; but, in substance, it is the same Oath which Saxon 
and Norman Kings, Plantagenets, Tudors, and Stuarts 
took, to hold by the ancient customs and_ to 
conform to the new laws. 


THE OATH. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury, standing before the 


King, who is now seated, addresses him thus : " a 
is your Majesty willing to take the Oath ?’’ The King 
answers in a loud voice, ‘‘I am willing.’’ The 
Archbishop then puts the following questions to the 
King, whose replies are made from a book which 
his Majesty holds in his hands. 

Archbishop: Will you solemnly promise and swear 
to govern the People of this United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland and the Dominions thereto belong- 
ing, according to the Statutes in Parliament agreed on, 
and the respective Laws and Customs of the same ? 

King: I solemnly promise so to do. 

Archbishop: Will you to your power, cause Law 
and Justice, in Mercy, to be executed in all your 
Judgments ? 

King: I will. 

Archbishop: Will you, to the utmost of your 
power, maintain the Laws of God, the true Profession 
of the Gospel, and the Protestant Reformed Religion 
established by law ? And will you maintain and 
preserve inviolably the Settlement of the Church of 
England and the doctrine, worship, discipline, and 
government thereof, as by law established in England ? 
And will you preserve unto the Bishops and Clergy 
of England and to the Churches there committed to 
their charge, all such rights and privileges as by Law 
do or shall appertain to them, or any of them? 

King: All this I promise to do. 

His Majesty then rises out of his chair and goes 
bareheaded to the Altar, where, laying his hand on the 
holy Gospel in the open Bible, he says— 

** The things which I have here before promised, 
I will perform, and keep. So help me God.’’ He 
kisses the Book and signs a copy of the Oath, which 
is written on vellum. This, attached to a State docu- 
ment called the Coronation Roll, is deposited among 
the Records in the Court of Chancery. 


THE CORONATION CHAIR. 


Having thus solemnly sworn to fulfil his bond, 
the King is Anointed and Crowned as a constitutional 
Sovereign —  conse- 
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crated, as Head of the 
State, to the service 
of his people. For, 
as no one recognises 
more than he, they 
are his ‘‘ people,’ 
giving him free and un- 
trammelled allegiance, 
not his ‘* subjects,’’ 
a word that implies 
enforced obedience. 
This is the central 
and most solemn 
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THE PROSTRATION BEFORE THE ALTAR. 


Rin of 
DINATION HAROLD 1, (CROWNED ON JANUARY 5, 1066.) 





In the border of this page are given portraits of British Cabinet Ministers. 
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The Positions of tbe Chairs and Thrones Used at Different Stages of tbe Coronation Ceremony 


On entering the Abbey, the King and Queen mount the steps of the Theatre (the 
platform on which the Thrones are placed and where the ceremony of Recognition 
is performed) and proceed to their Chairs of Estate, which can be seen on the 


left of the drawing, with a faldstool before each. In the centre is King Edward's 
Chair, where the King is Anointed and Crowned, and in front of which he receives 


the Holy Bible and the Benediction. In the right foreground is the faldstool at 


From tur Drawine py H., ¢ 


which the Queen is Anointed and Crowned, and, to the right of that, the seat for 
the Bishops. Behind King Edward's Chair are the Thrones for the King and 
Queen, where, following the ceremony of Inthronization, the Archbishop pays fealty 
and the Princes of the Blood Royal and Peers of the Realm do homage. The 
edge of the High Altar can be seen in the left-hand lower corner; and, above the 


Chairs of Estate, the Royal Gallery. Beyond are the seats for the Peers. 


Brewer, R.I. 
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part of the Service, and for it his 
Majesty sits in the Coronation 
Chair, within the Sanctuary and 
near to the Altar. 

Who that has seen this venerable 
and time-worn wooden Chair in 
the place where it is kept, the 
Chapel of the Confessor, behind the 
Altar, has not wondered, and also 
indulgently smiled, at the manifesta- 
tion which its condition affords 
of a curious side of the national 

A MASSACRE AFTER THE RECOGNITION. character ?. The front of the Chair 
WILLIAM 1. (CROWNED ON CHRISTMAS DAY, 1066.) } 

made though it is of hard and 
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Be Bn ZZ eZ solid oak, is scratched all over with 
Zz = 2 B53 EA ee a a * 

AZ ~ALeacs names and initials. What self-assertion ! What a 
22 a2 AZ EZ , ; : nant , 
ZZAf=_2#72Z 7 craving for immortality by associating oneself, _ if 
BZ eZ Ez ee pee. ed e F 
FZ 24 only by one’s initials, with an enduring memorial | 
Z: A; “Z te ; : 

Za 4222-22 But that intention has been frustrated, for the names 
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and initials are so numerous that it is impossible to 
decipher any of them. And also, what a proof of 
the absence of any proper guardianship of this 
hallowed Chair during the eighteenth century, when, 
it is believed, this disfiguration chiefly took place. 
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Zs Under the seat of the Chair, resting on a bottom 
F ge 22 board, is a rough lump of stone, over two feet long, 
Z yey 2s sixteen inches in breadth, and about ten inches in 
Zz WORSE . : : , 
Zz eZ 2 thickness, of a sandy granular formation. It is the 
Ze 2 AZ Coronation Stone of the ancient Scottish Kings, which 
ZFzZzem BZZEZ ° a 
2 ZA 2A? was preserved in the Augustinian Abbey of Scone— 
Zz ZzZzZ a village in Perthshire, on the River Tay—until it 
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was carried off by that warrior and_ statesman, 
Edward I. : 

All the Kings and Queens since Edward I. were 
crowned in this Chair—beginning with Edward Il. 
in February 1308—save Mary I. and Mary Il. 
Even Cromwell, when he was installed as Lord 
Protector in Westminster Hall, had the Chair 
brought from the Abbey for the ceremony, and was 
placed in it, in imitation of the enthronement of a 
King. The Stone is the ‘‘ Stone of Destiny ’’ indeed. 
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A THE ANOINTING AND THE CROWNING. 
Zs The King sits in this Coronation Chair while he 


ANY 


is being Anointed preparatory to the Crowning. 
He has taken off his Robe, its Cape of ermine, 
and his Cap of Estate. Thus disrobed, his Majesty 
appears wearing a. satin under-robe which reaches 
to his knee. During the Anointing he is concealed 
from view by a pall of gold and silver brocade with 
golden tassels which is raised into a canopy and held 
=. over him by four Peers who are Knights of the Garter. 
The Dean of Westminster pours the Holy Oil into a 
golden spoon, and into this the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury dips his fingers three times as he anoints the 
King by making the sign of the Cross on head, bared 
breast, and palms of both hands. 

Next, the King is vested by the Dean of Westminster 
with the Colobium Sindonis, a white cambric garment 
resembling a sleeveless surplice, and over this with 
the Supertunica, a loose coat of rich cloth-of-gold tissue 
ornamented with gold flowers. Thus attired, the King 
is equipped with those symbols of his power, the Spurs 
and the Sword. The Lord Great Chamberlain receives 
the Spurs from the Dean of Westminster and touches 
his Majesty’s heels with them. He then girds the 
Sword, brought from the Altar, about the King. 
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And so to the last rite of the King’s Hallowing— 
setting him apart and dedicating him to high and noble 
purposes. This is the putting on of the Crown. For 
this his Majesty is further robed. He is vested by 
the Dean of Westminster with the Imperial Mantle, 
or Dalmatic robe, of rich gold and purple brocaded 
tissue. He is still seated in King Edward’s Chair 2 
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when the Ring is put on the fourth finger of the ZEA 
King’s right hand by the Archbishop. The Orb— ZL 


\ 
m\ 
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a ball of gold set with jewels round its centre 
and surmounted by a jewelled cross—is then — 
placed in the King’s hands and his Majesty is 222 
bidden by the Archbishop to remember that the Orb) 2222 
and Cross indicate that the whole world is subject to 
the Power and Empire of Christ the Redeemer. The 2222 
last symbols of office presented to the King are the 

two gold Sceptres. The Sceptre with the Cross, 
ensign of kingly power and justice, is placed in his 
right hand; and in his left the Sceptre with the Dove, 
ensign of equity and mercy. These he holds during 
the Crowning. 
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THE PUTTING ON OF THE CROWN. LEZ 

The Archbishop is next seen at the Altar, conse- ZEA 
crating the Crown of England. Known as St. Edward’s 
Crown, it is the official Crown of England, and, there- 
fore, the supreme symbol of the Monarchy. Alfred 
the Great is said to have been the first English 
King to wear a Crown. This Crown was inherited 
by Edward the Confessor : it was named after him. i 
Each King down to Charles I. had it placed on his Z 
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head at his Coronation. It was destroyed, with four ZEA 
d Ze BS 


\ 
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other Crowns, during the Commonwealth. At the 7 
Restoration, a new Crown was made for the Coron- 
ation of Charles Il. in 1661. It has been used at 
all subsequent Coronations. Being a replica of the 
old, it is also called St. Edward’s Crown. The ZEA 
King of England, desirous of God’s blessing, has 22ZZ 
almost always been crowned by the Archbishop of 7222 
Canterbury, as God’s Minister. 


**O God, the Crown of the faithful,’’ the 
Archbishop will pray, ‘* bless, we beseech Thee, and 
sanctify this thy servant George our King ; and as 
Thou dost this day set a Crown of pure gold upon 
his head, so enrich his royal heart with Thine 
abundant grace, and crown him with all princely 
virtues, through the King Eternal, Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen.’’ 
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As he prays, the Archbishop poises the Crown for eZ 
a few moments above the King, who is sitting in Zag 
the Coronation Chair, and then slowly and most ZZ 
reverently places it on his Majesty’s head. Z 

This is the dramatic i 
moment to which all 
the varied incidents 
of the Ritual _har- 
moniously lead. It 
will be marked by a 
sudden and_ brilliant 
illumination. The 
electric lights will be 
switched on. The 
jewels of the Crown 
will flash intoa sudden 
flame. A wave of 
gold iridescence will 
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In the border of this page are given portraits of British Cabinet Ministers 
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The Position of King George VI. 
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Tus havetasen’ Laakee’ Mee: The First Pbotograpbs of a Coronation Ever Taken 
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KING GEORGE V. AND QUEEN MARY OCCUPYING THEIR CHAIRS OF ESTATE ON THE SOUTH SIDE OF THE ALTAR DURING THAT PART 
OF THE CORONATION SERVICE WHICH PRECEDES THE ANOINTING—ON THE LEFT, THE BEARERS OF THE FOUR SWORDS. ON EITHER SIDE 
OF THE KING AND QUEEN, THE SUPPORTING BISHOPS. 
Photographs Reproduced by Permission from the late Sir John Benjamin Stone’s Collection of Photographs in the Birmingham Reference Libraries. Za 
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KING GEORGE V., HAVING BEEN ANOINTED AND CROWNED, KNEELING AT THE FALDSTOOL BEFORE KING EDWARD'S CHAIR TO RECEIVE THE BLESSING FROM 
THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY—THE PEERS STANDING AND WEARING THEIR CORONETS: A PART OF THE CORONATION SERVICE WHICH DATES FROM 973 a.p. 
As the camera now records almost every important event, and there is a possibility of the | of Estate on the south side of the Altar, with their supporting Bishops on either side. In 
use of the ciné-camera, as well as the ordinary camera, at the Coronation, it is interesting front of each Chair a faldstool was placed, and behind was the Royal Box. The lower 
to note that these photographs were the first to be taken of the Coronation ceremony. photograph shows King George V. kneeling at the faldstool placed in front of King Edward's 
During the first part of the service, King George V. and Queen Mary occupied their Chairs Chair, while he was solemnly blessed by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
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The Coronation Service 
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pass over the crowd of Peers 
as they put on their coronets. 
The Peeresses remain bareheaded 
until the crowning of the Queen 
Consort. The great assembly 
will thrill to a profound feeling 
and burst into the Acclamation, 
in which thousands of voices will 











ELIVERING THE ORB TO THE KING. 
HENRY I. (CROWNED ON 


be combined, of ‘‘ God save the 
| King, Long live the King!”’ to 


AUGUST 5, 1100 
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In the border of this page are portraits of the Viceroy of India and Governors-General, and of their wives. 


an accompanying fanfare of 
trumpets and drums. 

When the Acclamation ceases, the Archbishop 

pronounces an exhortation; and the Choir then sing 


the anthem, ‘* The King shall rejoice in Thy strength.”’ 


THE HOMAGE. 

But the Service is not yet over. A part that is 
equally thrilling is now to. come. This is called the 
Homage. takes place in front of 
the Altar. The King, arrayed in all the emblems of 
sovereignty, robed and crowned, now returns to the 
‘Theatre ’’ and stands by the Throne, consisting of 
a Chair of State raised on steps. Then comes the 
Inthronization. His Majesty is lifted into the Chair 
by the Archbishops, Bishops, and the secular Officers 
of State. The Homage follows, and is sealed by the 
Kiss of Fealty. The first to render it is the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, on behalf of the Lords Spiritual. He 
kneels at his Majesty’s feet—all the other Bishops 
kneeling in their places—touches the Crown on the 
King’s head, and kisses the King’s left cheek, thus 
testifying to the truth of what he says that he and 
his Estate of the Realm ‘‘ will be faithful and true 
and faith and truth will bear ’’ to his Majesty. 

The Homage of the Princes of the Blood is next 
rendered in like manner. On the _ forthcoming 
occasion, the Duke of Gloucester, as the elder brother 
next to the King, kneeling, will say to the King in quaint 
words a thousand years old—‘‘I, Henry, Duke of 
Gloucester, do become your liege man of life and limb, 
and of earthly worship; and faith and truth I will bear 
unto you, to live and die, against all manner of folks. 
So help me God.’’ Then, rising to his feet, the Duke 
will touch the King’s Crown and kiss his Majesty on 
the left cheek. The Peers in the order of their degree, 
Dukes, Marquesses, Earls, Viscounts, Barons, will next 
kneel in their places, and the premier noble of each 
degree will come in his turn to the Throne, and on 
his knees do Homage for his fellows, declaring them 
to be the King’s liege men of life and limb. 

Here it may be observed that Homage is rendered 
only by two of the three Estates of the Realm—the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal. 
in it. 


The Crowning 


The Commons have no part 
When the Service of Coronation was composed, 
““ the People ”’ had practically no political existence. 

The elemental emotions of mankind, which a King 
shares with the humblest of his people—that touch 
of nature which makes us all kin—will out, even as 
the King sits with Crown upon his head, in Westminster 
Abbey, on the greatest day of all his days. The most 
moving episode at the Coronation of King Edward VII. 
had no place in the official form and order of the 
Service. The Prince of Wales (afterwards King 
George V.) did Homage by taking off his coronet 
and, kneeling before the King, declared in the 
ancient form that he was his Majesty's liege man 
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of life and limb. As the Prince was about to turn 
away after kissing the King, his Majesty took hold of 
his robe to detain him. They were no longer King 
and liege man, but father and son. The father placed 
his left hand on his son's shoulder, still holding his 
robe with his right, and drawing him towards him, 
kissed him affectionately on each cheek. Then, taking 
his son’s hand in his own, the father gripped it 
warmly. This manifestation of paternal emotion 
illuminated the Service, in the sight of the great 
assembly, as with a sudden glory. And so it was 
repeated at the Crowning of King George V. When 
King Edward VIII., as Prince of Wales, gave his father 
the Kiss of Fealty, King George likewise returned the 
kiss of fondness and pressed his son’s hand. 

Just before he pays Fealty, the Archbishop, 
addressing the King, says : ‘‘ Stand firm and hold fast 
from henceforth the Seat and State of Royal and Imperial 
Dignity which is this day delivered unto you in the 
Name and by the authority of Almighty God.’’ And so 
ends the great Ceremonial of the Crowning of the King. 


THE CROWNING OF THE QUEEN CONSORT. 

The Queen Consort sits in her Chair of State in 
Westminster Abbey during the long ritual of the 
Anointing and Crowning of the King. At its com- 
pletion her turn comes to be Anointed and Crowned, 
The ceremony is much briefer, but not less impressive 
in its symbolism of the Queen Consort’s high dignity. 

When the Queen is the reigning Sovereign the 
ceremony is the same as in the case of a King. She 
is endowed, of course, with all the prerogatives of the 
Sovereignty. A Queen Consort is crowned by com- 
mand of the King, and not, of necessity, by the will 
of the people, as he himself is crowned. Some of 
the country’s Queens Consort were not crowned. 
The first of the six wives of Henry VIII., Katherine of 
Aragon, was crowned with him. Anne Boleyn, his 
second wife, was crowned alone. Henry’s other four 
wives were not so honoured. Nor were the Consorts 
of Charles I. and Charles Il. Charles I. desired that 
his wife, Henrietta Maria, should be crowned with 
him, but she declined. So strictly Roman Catholic 
was she that she held she could not be properly 
crowned by Protestant prelates. Charles II. was 
crowned before his marriage to Catherine of Braganza 
(also a Roman Catholic) in order to avoid, it was 
said, being troubled like his father. 

The Queen Consort is the First Lady of the Land ; 
but she does not share in the Sovereignty. She is not 
the King’s equal, but his subject. She can be sued, 
as well as she herself can sue, at Common Law. She 
is amenable even to criminal process. Should she 
have to appear in a Court of Law, she has her own 
Attorney-General and Solicitor-General. -She has her 
own Household, consisting of a Lord Chamberlain ; 
a Mistress of the Robes ; Ladies of the Bed-Chamber, 
all Peeresses ; Maids of Honour, usually daughters of the 
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THE ARCHBISHOP DELIVERING THE ROD WITH THE DOVE. 
STEPHEN. (CROWNED ON ST, STEPHEN'S DAY, DECEMBER 26, 1135.) 
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FROM JANUARY 
36, WHEN HE ABDICATED. 


WHO REIGNED 
renounced the Throne for himself and his 


MBER II, 


EDWARD VIIL, 


TO DEC 
King Edward VIII. 


WHO REIGNED FOR NINE DAYS 
AS QUEEN OF ENGLAND. 


Lady Jane Grey succeeded Edward VI. and reigned from July 
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in the Tower at the 


instigation of his uncle after having reigned for just 
Reproduced from a_fifteenth- 


century stained-glass window in Canterbury Cathedral. 


Edward V. was murdered 
over two months.— 
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Nobility ; a Treasurer ; 
a Private Secretary ; and 
an Accountant. 

In regard to the 
Queen Consort’s life 
and person, it is enacted 
by a Statute, passed in 
the reign of Edward Ill., 
that it is equally treason 
‘* to compass or imagine 














THE CENSING OF THE CROWN LYING ON THE ALTAR. 
HENRY It. (CROWNED AT WESTMINSTER ON DECEMBER 10, I154.-) 













































Zawve Zz ‘tthe death of our Lady, the King’s companion, as of 
PES ° ° , 

Zw~z2zeaA the King himself.”’ 

ZA Ze 228 s ae . ; 

AZ ZEA A very ancient perquisite of the Queen Consort 
Az ZA ze ; a ae Py 

ZZ SA Ft is that, on the taking of a whale, which is a royal fish, 
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on the coasts, it shall be divided between the King 
and Queen, the head being the King’s property and 
the tail the Queen’s. The body of the whale goes 
to its captors. According to ancient records, the 
Queen was given the tail for the furnishing of her 
wardrobe with whalebone ; but it has been pointed out 
in recent times that the whalebone used in a lady’s dress 
grows not in the tail of the whale, but in its head ! 
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Zi PZ IN THE ABBEY. 

ZF2 Sas In the Abbey the Queen Consort’s procession pre- 
BAZ Zan A727 P 3 . . 

ZLZA LZ EALS: cedes mi gegen At its +e are a eo ae 
2.222 .-2%2 their tabards. Then come three Peers bearing her 
‘as Z-3  Majesty’s regalia—the Crown, the Sceptre, the Ivory 
Ria oh 8 BZ r ‘ = 
Z2 7 Z77Z-F-2 Rod. These they are to place on the Altar until the 
AZZ ZG 2222 "ibe 

ZZ 722+ time comes for their use. The Queen’s train, usually 


of great length, is borne by six boys of rank, dressed 
in scarlet with knots of white silk tied upon the right 
arm. Her Majesty is supported on either hand by two 
Bishops, wearing their copes. She is followed by the 
Mistress of the Robes, accompanied by the Ladies of the 
Bed-Chamber, the Ladies-in-Waiting, and the Maids of 
Honour: At each side of the procession there is a file 
of Gentlemen-at-Arms in scarlet with plumed hats. 
As the Queen proceeds slowly up the Church, the 
Westminster boys in the triforium up aloft will greet her 
with shrill cries of ‘‘ Vivat Regina Elizabeth.’” When she 
reaches her Chair of State on the platform, she will kneel 
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AZAZALZ_ALZ ZG for a few moments at the faldstool before taking her 
Z iF Za aZ- z 2 . ‘ . 
2 ~AARS Ft : seat. The two Bishops will stand by her on either side. 
Z EBZELA King George VI. will sit on his Throne on the 
21227 ae 2 : : ee 

ae5° Fe F2 7-2 ‘‘Theatre,’’ in the full regalia of his completed 
Zi “+ crowning, during the Coronation of his Consort. At 
ZZzZ Zz : ~ ~}. ‘ - 

ZZzZ 27A222Z the appointed time, Queen Elizabeth will rise from her 
Ba 3 
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Chair of State and go to the Altar, still supported by the 
.22 two Bishops and attended by her ladies and the young 
Z pages in scarlet and white. The plain narrative of the 
ceremony best brings out its symbolism and significance. 
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At the Altar, her Majesty kneels while the Arch- 
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z Z bishop of York says the Prayer of Consecration. 
Ze ae THE ANOINTING AND THE CROWNING. 
ZZ Z 

73 A The Queen then goes to a faldstool, set before the 
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Altar, for her Anointing and Crowning. She kneels 
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of the Garter held a canopy over the King at his 
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ZZ 222 Anointing. The Archbishop pours the consecrated 
22 Z £222 oil upon her head, saying: ‘‘In the Name of the 
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Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost: Let 
the Anointing with this Oil increase your honour, 
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The Coronation Service 


.: GZ there while four Duchesses hold a pall, or canopy, of 
Z¢ -Z cloth of gold, over her, just as the four Knights 
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f 
’ . . . 
and the grace of God’s Holy Spirit establish you 
for ever and ever. Amen.’”’ 2 
The Archbishop, having next put the Ruby Ring on ZZ 
the fourth finger of the Queen’s hand, takes the Crown = 272 
: ' ZZZ 
from the Altarand reverently places it on her head, saying : ZPza 
‘ 722" } 
‘* Receive the Crown of glory, honour, and joy; 1222: : 
and God, the Crown of the Faithful, who by our ZZ2 | 
Episcopal hands (though unworthy), doth this day 222 
: : BA 
set a crown of pure gold upon your head, enrich 
your royal heart with His abundant grace, and crown : ; 
you with all princely virtues in this life, and with Zz: | 
everlasting gladness in the life that is to come, FA 
through Jesus Christ Our Lord. Amen.”’ | 
THE ENTHRONING OF THE QUEEN. | 
° | 
The next part of the ceremony is the endowment — ~ F 
with the Sceptres. The Archbishop places the Sceptre 222 | 
with the Cross in her Majesty’s right hand and the Ivory EE e 
Rod with the Dove in her left. Theyaresmallerthanthe 2222 


King’s Sceptres, which his Majesty holds as he sits on 
his Throne looking on at the Crowning of his Consort. 
The Choir sing the ‘* Hallelujah Chorus ’’ as the 
Queen rises and, attended by the Mistress of the 
Robes, her ladies and her pages, moves to her 
Throne on the left of the King’s. His Majesty rises 
to receive her, and, as she passes by, she bows low 
to him. Then she ascends her Throne, which, sym- 
bolically, is slightly lower than the King’s. King 
and Consort thus sit side by side, throned, with their 
Crowns and Sceptres, and, when the Choir have 
finished the ‘* Hallelujah Chorus,’’ a shout of ‘‘ God 
save the Queen!’’ resounds through the Abbey. 


THE COMMUNION _ SERVICE. 


The Communion Service follows. The King and 
Queen descend from their Thrones and go to the 
Altar, where they give up their Sceptres and take off 
their Crowns. The Archbishop of Canterbury and 
the Dean of Westminster first Communicate. Then 
the Archbishop administers the Bread to their 
Majesties and the Dean of Westminster the Cup. 
After Communion the King and Queen put on their 
Crowns, take their Sceptres as before, and return to 
their Thrones. The Archbishop reads the rest of 
the Communion Service and pronounces the Blessing, 
Again the trumpets sound and the drums beat. The 
ceremony is completed. 

The first to retire to St. Edward’s Chapel for rest 
is the King. While their Majesties are in the Chapel 
the National Anthem is sung by the Choir and congre- 
gation. When their Majesties reappear the procession 
is ready to conduct them out of the Abbey. They are 
wearing Crowns—not those used in the Service—and 
are robed in purple 
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and ermine. The 
King bears his 
Sceptre with the 


Cross and the Orb. 
The Queen bears 
her Sceptre with 
the Cross and the 
Ivory Rod with the 





Dove. They walk 
together to the 
West Door. And 


so they go forth 
to the people. 
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ANECDOTES AND INCIDENTS 


OF PAST CORONATIONS. 
By ARTHUR BRYANT. 





sis JHE crowning of one King carries the mind 
Ss back to the Coronations of all those other 
SS Kings who have been crowned before. 
a pe at The ideal of hereditary monarchy is essen- 

mh tially a unifying and binding one ; it binds together 
SS not only the living of a nation with one another, but 
= the living both with those dead and those still to be 
= born. As the eye surveys that glittering chain of 





Ml 


which every King is a link, one sees the very beginning 
= of the race and of the State that has raised and pre- 
‘= —s served it. The King is mortal and dies— 
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= ana) Ries is ce sleep 

That from this golden rigol hath divorced 

So many English Kings— 
but the institution of monarchy does not die, but 
continues its binding function from age to age. Each 
Coronation is a sacrament at which the nation cele- 
brates its beginnings, reaffirms its purpose, and dedi- 
cates itself anew. ‘There is not one since the earliest 
days which is not full of significance to him that can 
read aright. 

Coronations are naturally associated with national 
rejoicing and gladness. But not all of them have 
been celebrated with gladness. Of all the Corona- 
tions in England, the saddest and most grim, and yet 
perhaps that which more than any other carried with 
it the promise of a great future, was that of William 
the Conqueror, This great and terrible soldier, having 
burnt the southern outskirts of the City on the Surrey 
bank and forced a crossing of the Thames at Walling- 
ford, had descended on London from the north. 
Betrayed by their own leaders, including most of the 
dignitaries of the Church, who were quick to follow 
the promptings of reason and self-interest, the Saxons 
had the unspeakable humiliation of seeing the usurper 
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SS = and conqueror crowned on the anniversary of Christ’s 
=s = ‘ Ws 

=.-ss= birth. For William, a true Norman, had a strong 
SS feeling for form and law, and he was resolved to let 


no ceremony pass that could strengthen his claim to 
be regarded as King of England. He therefore elected 
to be crowned on Christmas Day, with all the splendour 
and magnificence that a conquered and terrified city 
could observe. 

But human constancy—or, as perhaps most would 
have put it, obstinacy—produced an obstacle. Ever 
since the unction of Kings had been introduced into 
England, it had been an unbroken custom for the 

Archbishop of Canter- 
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bury to officiate and 
place the crown on 
the royal head. But 
Stigand the Arch- 


different stuff to his 
fellows, and __ flatly 
refused ‘‘ to crown 
one who was covered 
with the blood of 
men and the invader 
of others’ rights.’’ 
Fortunately the tempo 














THE LITANY AT AN EARLY CORONATION, 








HENRY 11, (CROWNED ON OCTOBER 28, 1216.) 





bishop was made of 





and manner of England prevailed, 
and this unusual conduct was quickly 
compromised by the good sense of 
a more moderate and pliable prelate. 
The Archbishop of York knew his 
duty, or at least his interest, and 
readily complied. William was 
crowned King of England with every 
sacred and time-hallowed rite his heart could desire. 
It was probably the merest accident that, at the very 
moment the crown was placed upon the head of 
this elected and consecrated King, his Norman guards, 
mistaking, it is said, the customary acclamations of the 
spectators for a popular uprising, fell upon the people 
outside and started to put them to the sword, firing 
the surrounding houses the while, until their leader’s 
appearance in his Coronation robes at the Abbey door 
quieted their barbaric fears. Meanwhile the congre- 
gation had fled precipitately from the building. A 
few priests, however, had wisely remained, and the 
ceremony was concluded, with few onlookers, but 
without further interruption. , 

Nevertheless, even in this turbulent crowning 
the seeds were sown of future good. . William, in his 
Coronation Oath, swore to ‘‘ maintain the Church of 
God and all Christian people in true peace ; to pro- 
hibit all orders of men from committing injustice and 
oppression, and to enjoin the observance of equity 
and mercy in all judgments.’’ And, though he may 
not have intended to have done so, he and his suc- 
cessors did actually accomplish something of this kind : 
their strength of purpose, jealousy of all rivalry from 
their own coevals and immediate subordinates, and their 
strong Norman sense of law, order, and precedent 
made England a country in which something more 
than barbaric feudal anarchy could grow to maturity. 
The King’s Peace began to establish itself in the most 
remote and turbulent places ; presently it penetrated 
into the fierce anarchical valleys of Wales and even 
crossed St. George’s Channel. That blood-stained, 
flame-lit Christmas Day in the Abbey was the beginning 
of British history as we know it to-day. The future 
of a new kind of world, and of an empire and firm 
peace wider and stronger even than that of fabulous, 
fallen Rome, was in it. 

Another Coronation which was signalised by fear 
and bloodshed was that of Richard I., the Coeur-de- 
Lion of romance and tradition, who so strangely has 
been chosen with Cromwell to represent the part of 
English kingship in statuary outside the Houses of 
Parliament. At the time of his father’s death in the 
July of 1189 Richard was in France, where the English 
Crown then had vast dominions. On his return to 
England the Coronation was held at Westminster on 
September 3. It was not without ill-omen, for a 
bat, woken by the acclamations of the people, left 
its dark home in the rafters and circled in panic round 
the King’s head throughout the ceremony. This 
naturally caused much alarm to a primitive and credu- 
lous people much addicted to portents. Afterwards, 
during the banquet in Westminster Hall, a riot began 
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of a more than usually unpleasant 
kind. Owing to the violence of 
popular prejudice which was then 
raging against the Jews, the King, 
prior to his Coronation, had issued 
a proclamation forbidding any Jew 
to attend service in the Abbey or 
to be present at the ensuing Banquet. 
This was probably in order to pro- 
tect them from the violence of the 
people, whose religious feelings were 












THE SOLEMN CROWNING OF A KING. 
EDWARD I. (CROWNED ON AUGUST 19, 1274.) 


cme at that time much inflamed by the 
i} constant preaching of the Crusade 
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enthusiasts. Unfortunately several 
wealthy Jewish merchants, with the 
eager curiosity of their race, persisted in pushing their 
way into Westminster Hall, where they were recognised 
and roundly insulted by a Christian, who struck one of 
them with the palm of his hand. Immediately a riot 
began, the mob crowding on the unfortunate Jews 
from all parts and striking at them first with their 
fists and then with clubs and stones. In the course 
of their flight many of these poor creatures were 
trampled or beaten to death. 

Like wildfire the rumour spread that the King 
had ordered all his Jewish subjects to be treated 
likewise. The mob was out, and the city was crowded 
with a great concourse of countrymen who had come 
up for the Coronation with arms in their hands. Eager 
for plunder, they fell on their prey. The wretched 
Jews barricaded themselves into their houses, which 
with some prescience were built of stone, but all 
was in vain, for the furious mob, thwarted for an 
hour or two, set fire to the roofs and butchered 
the inmates with swords as they sprang from the 
windows. Soon half-a-dozen fires were blazing in the 
narrow streets of wooden London, which that night 
presented the appearance of a sacked and conquered 
city rather than the rejoicing capital of an empire at 
the hour of its greatest commemorative festival. 

One of the saddest of all English crownings was 
that of the nine-year-old Henry III]. The occasion 
was melancholy enough. The late King, John the 
Evil, had died at war with God and all the world, 
the realm was torn by anarchy and fierce factions— 
the fruits of his wicked life and irresponsible tyranny— 
and a French army had invaded the country. The 
forlorn little band of Englishmen who surrounded the 
infant King was determined to waste no time in 
having him crowned. But there were many difh- 
culties. The Regalia had been lost in the waters of 
the Wash with all the personal possessions of the late 
King, and there were doubts as’ to how far men would 
accept a Coronation away from the home Abbey of 
Westminster or by the hands other than those of the 
English Primate. But no time was to be lost if the 
Crown of England was not to fall to a French prince, 
and little Henry was crowned on the Feast of St. Simon 
and St. Jude (Oct. 28), in the Church of St. Peter’s, 
Gloucester, with a simple golden fillet by the hand of 
the Bishop of Winchester. Only three English Bishops 
and half a dozen of the English nobility were present. 
The sacred unction was not administered, to avoid in- 
fringing the rites of Canterbury more than was neces- 
sary, but an edict was issued that no subject should 
appear in public for a month without wearing a chaplet 
in token of his allegiance to the new-crowned King. 


n the border of this page are given portraits of Ambassadors to the Court of St. James's and of their wives. 


At almost as dark a period of English history was 
the Coronation of the great Queen whose reign was 
to prove its most glorious chapter. The twenty-five- 
year-old Elizabeth succeeded to the Throne at a moment 
when the country was encompassed by dangers. Torn 
by bitter religious dissension and persecution, threatened 
by her traditional enemies of Scotland to the north 
and France to the south, already half-absorbed by Mary 
Tudor’s doting marriage to King Philip in the fatal 
web of Spanish empire, and seething with economic 
and social unrest, England was little in the mood to 
welcome a weak woman to its tottering Throne. But 
the woman who ascended it on that anxious, bitter 
day in the November of 1558 was no ordinary woman. 
Two months later, on January 15, 1559, she was 
crowned at Westminster. On the day before, when 
she rode in state from the Tower to Whitehall, she 
gave her subjects their first taste of the arts by which 
she was to win and retain their adoration. It was 
snowing a little, but the jewels and gilded clothes of 
those riding in the royal cortege made the day seem 
almost bright. The Queen herself was carried in an 
open litter, decked with gold brocade, with a sea of 
crimson and silver gentlemen-at-arms about her. In his 
brilliant life of the great Queen, Professor Neale has 
given us a wonderful picture of Elizabeth on that day— 

Rich banners and streamers waved from windows, and 
everywhere people crowded, some of whom, their patience 
inexhaustible, had been waiting for hours in their places. 
Well were they rewarded; and not by a spectacle only, 
but by a hundred little touches that stirred their loyalty 
and set them talking afterwards in tavern and home, recon- 
structing the day’s epic and inflaming their hearers with 
their own affection. At one place an old man turned his 
back and wept. ‘‘I warrant you it is for gladness! ”’ 
exclaimed Elizabeth ; and so in very deed it was. Another 
time she was seen to smile, and being asked the reason, 
answered that she had heard someone say, ‘‘ Remember 
old King Henry VIII.’’ Many a simple body moved for- 
ward to speak to her, for whom she stayed her litter. She 
accepted untold nosegays at poor women’s hands, and it 
was noticed that a branch of rosemary, given with a sup- 
plication by a poor woman near Fleet Bridge, was in her 
litter when she reached Westminster. 

In the whole range of English literature I know of 
scarcely anything which expresses so well as this 
passage the true nature of the relationship which 
should bind a Sovereign to her subjects. It was a 
relationship which the English perfectly and ex- 
quisitely comprehended. ‘‘ Be ye well assured I will 
stand your good Queen,’’ she told the City dele- 
gations who took leave of her at Temple Bar. It 
was a Coronation promise that time was to see 
gloriously fulfilled. 

Several of our Kings have had more than one 
Coronation. William the Conqueror was crowned at 
Winchester as well 
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as at Westminster, 
as was also Richard 
Coeur-de-Lion. 
Henry lil. was 
crowned in the Abbey 
as well as at Glouces- 
ter, while Henry V. 
was crowned not only 
in England but also 
in Paris. But the most 
remarkable _experi- 
ence of all was that 


of Charles II., who 





























OFFERING A FIGURE AS AN OBLATION. 
EDWARD II, (CROWNED ON FEBRUARY 25, 1308.) 
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RALPH, ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, REMOVING THE CROWN FROM 

HENRY I1.’S HEAD AT THE CORONATION OF HIS CONSORT, ADELIZA, 

Henry I., the youngest son of William the Conqueror, married, as his second 

wife, Adeliza of Louvaine. For the Coronation of his Consort he appeared 

wearing his crown, and the Archbishop of Canterbury, imagining that his right 

to put on the Monarch’s crown had been infringed, refused to proceed with the 
ceremony until he himself had removed the crown. 
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SEQUEL TO THE CORONATION OF CHARLES II.: BRAWLING BETWEEN 
THE BARONS OF THE CINQUE PORTS AND ROYAL FOOTMEN. 
The Coronation of Charles II. was noteworthy in that new Regalia had to be 
provided, to replace those destroyed under the Commonwealth. After the ceremony, 
an unseemly quarrel arose between the Barons of the Cinque Ports and the royal 
footmen, who each claimed as their fee the canopy which had m borne over 
the King’s head. His Majesty himself intervened and settled the dispute. 
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FIVE HUNDRED HORSES LET LOOSE AT EDWARD I,’S CORONATION, TO BECOME 
THE PROPERTY OF THOSE WHO CAUGHT THEM. 
Alexander, King of Scots, came to do homage at Edward I.’s Coronation. After the 
ceremony he let loose his horses, to become the property of any persons who were able 
to catch them. His example was followed by other noblemen. 
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See 
THE AGED ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY ASSISTED TO RISE BY KING 

EDWARD VII. : HIS MAJESTY GRIPPING THE PRINCE OF WALES’S HAND. AFTER PAYING FEALTY FOR THE PEERS SPIRITUAL. 

After the Prince of Wales (later King George V.) had done homage to his father Dr. Temple, the Archbishop of Canterbury, who died on December 23, 190 i 

at the Coronation—the King detained him, kissed him affectionately, and then failing health when he officiated at the Coronation of King Edward’ Vil” We eye 

gripped him by the hand. King George V. repeated this little manifestation : before the King to pay fealty for the Peers Spiritual, his years and emotion overcame him 

of the affection between father and son when the Prince of Wales (later i 


and he seemed to be on the point of fainting. The Bishop of Wi i i 
King Edward VIII.) knelt before him to do homage at his Coronation. aid, but the King rose and, leaniog” forward, assisted ie ak ke ten — 
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A PRECEDENT-CREATING EPISODE AT THE CORONATION OF KING 
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was crowned in Scotland at the ships. Fountains and bands of music continued at A | | 
age of twenty, driven abroad by his intervals down the street ; at Wood Street was another i 
enemies for nine years of penniless Arch representing the Temple of Concord, and another 
wandering and exile, and was re- in Fleet Street near Whitefriars depicting the Garden 
crowned at Westminster in_ his of Plenty. ‘‘ His Majesty having passed the Four 
thirty-first year. It would have Triumphal Arches,’’ the enraptured chronicler of the 
been interesting to have looked scene continued, ‘‘ was at Temple Bar entertained 
into the King’s heart and read the with the view of a delightful Boscage, full of several 
thoughts that must have passed beasts, both tame and savage.”’ 
through his mind as, standing What the King witnessed on that famous ride 
among the glittering pageantry of was nothing to what the spectators saw. The day was 
the Abbey to receive the acclama- fine and cloudless, so nothing dimmed the splendour 
TRE INVESTITURE WITH THE PALLICM. tions of a united people, he recalled of the wonderful clothes and jewels of those taking part 
Stores aa tetas Me the divisions that had driven him in the procession. The list of those who rode is like 
to such desperate straits since the a pageant of England. On both sides of the assembled 
day of his first crowning. Nobility marched Sergeants-at-Arms. Led by Clarenceux 
No Coronation was ever attended by such enthu- and Norroy came the Lord Treasurer, the Lord Chan- 
siasm as that of Charles II. It was more than a Corona- cellor, the Lord High Steward, the Duke of Ormond, 
tion, for it was a restoration and a re-statement of two persons representing the Duke of Normandy and 
everything that England had foolishly abandoned, and, Aquitaine (and so symbolising the lost French pro- 
after twenty years of Civil War, anarchy, usurpation, vinces of the Imperial Throne), Garter King of Arms, 
and military despotism, joyfully resumed. Every and the Lord Mayor, Sir Richard Browne. The Duke 
ancient rite was carefully sought for and brought to of York, as heir presumptive, next rode alone. He 
light, and seen to possess a significance that the dearth was followed by the Lord High Constable of England, 
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of the Interregnum had at last made apparent. the Earl of Northumberland, and the Lord Great zZ Z 
Monarchy was realised to be something precious and Chamberlain, the Earl of Lindsey. The Sword of Z 
infinitely worth preserving, even in its minutest State was borne by the Duke of Richmond. The 
details, because the want of it had brought such terrible Knights of the Bath, who formed part of that glorious Z 
calamities on all men. ‘‘ If power without law may ~- company, were clad in *‘ mantles and surcoats of red + 
A make laws, may alter the fundamental laws of the taffeta, lined and edged with white sarcenet and thereto ke 
& Kingdom,’’ King Charles I. had declared to his judges, fastened two long strings of white silk, with buttons z Gtce ' 
Z ‘“*T do not know what subject he is in England that and tassels of red silk and gold and a pair of white ZLZ 
A can be sure of his life or anything that he calls his gloves fastened to them, with white hats and feathers.’’ Z » 
own.”’ The generation that witnessed the crowning Last of all came the King himself, riding bare-headed ly 
of Charles II. had learnt with much sorrow the truth and alone for all his good people to see. ‘Infinite ZZ7Z ¥ 
of that melancholy prophecy. But the plagues of war and innumerable,’’ wrote Heath, the chronicler of | ae VI}: 
and want were now over, and the eyes of all men that day, ‘* were the acclamations and shouts from all = Z 


Ath 


and women were bright in that April of 1661 because the parts as his Majesty passed along, to the no less 
they were about to crown the King. joy than amazement of the spectators, who beheld 

On the day before the Coronation, which had been those glorious personages that rid before and behind 
fixed for St. George’s Day, the young bachelor King his Majesty. Indeed it were in vain to attempt to 
rode, according to ancient custom, from the Tower of express this solemnity, it was so far from being utter- 
London through the City Streets to Whitehall. As able that it is almost inconceivable : and much wonder 
he came out of the Tower and clattered over the it caused in outlandish persons, who were acquainted 
cobbles of Crutched Friars, a band of music of eight with our late troubles and confusions (to the ruin 
waits greeted him from a stage: at the corner of almost of three Kingdoms), which way it was possible 
Aldgate another band was playing music from a balcony. for the English to appear in so rich and stately a manner, 
At the Lime Street end of Leadenhall he passed under It is incredible to think what costly clothes were worn 
a triumphal arch built after the Doric order, with that day, the cloaks could hardly be seen what silk or 
Rebellion, her crimson robe alive with snakes, being 
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satin they were made of, for the gold and silver laces 
crushed by Monarchy Restored, and a fine painting and embroidery that was laid upon them: the like 


of his Majesty's landing at Dover, ‘* with ships at sea, also was seen in their foot-clothes. Besides the 
great guns going off, one kneeling and kissing the inestimable value and treasures of diamonds, pearl and 
King’s hand, soldiers, horse and foot and many people other jewels, worn upon their backs and in their 
gazing.’’ Outside the East India. House in Leadenhall 
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hats; to omit also the sumptuous and rich liveries 
Street, that loyal and honourable trading company of their pages and footmen (some suits of liveries 
expressed their dutiful affections to his Majesty by amounting to fifteen hundred pounds), the numerous- 
two youths in Indian habit, one attended by two ness of these liveries, and the 

blackamoors -and the other mounted upon a camel, orderly march of them; 

which bore on its back two panniers filled with jewels, as also the _ stately 
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spices, and silks to be scattered among the spectators. equipage of the 
At the Conduit in Cornhill a special treat was Esquires attending 
prepared for the bachelor King in the pleasing shape each Earl by his 
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of eight nymphs clad in white. A little further down horse - side; so 
the street, just opposite the Royal Exchange, was that all the world 
another Arch, with stages against it depicting the River that saw it, could 
Thames and the upper deck of one of his Majesty’s not but confess 
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THE RECESS AFTER THE CORONATION. 
RICHARD 1, (CROWNED ON JULY 16, 1377.) 
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In the border of this page are given portraits of Ambassadors to the Court of St. James's and of five wives of Ambassadors, 
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Scenes of Coronations at Various Periods before and since Edward the Confessor: 


Places including some that recall England's former associations with France and Scotland, and Anglo=Saron times, 
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The Coronation Chair, with the Stone of Scone, in Westminster Abbey: 


The Seat in which Wl Sovereigns of LEngland (save Mary tL. and Aarv Il.) have Ween Crowned Since Edward |. 
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Coronation Medals of our Kings and Queens—from Edward Vi. to George V.: 
Originally intended to be scattered amongst the spectators at a Coronation or to be presented to those assisting. 


c The Coronation Medal of Edward VI. was the first to be executed in England, although 


it was not the first struck, as Henry VIII. issued one when he took the title of ‘* Head of 
the Church under Christ."" Neither Mary I. nor Elizabeth had a Coronation Medal, but 
at Mary's Coronation gold sovereigns bearing her image were scattered to the people. 
That of James I. is dated July 25, 1603. The medals of Charles I. were engraved by 
Nicholas Briot, the Scottish medal being executed at Edinburgh. A medal, dated 1651, 
was struck for Charles II.'s Coronation at Scone, although he was crowned on New Year's 
Day, 1652, and, on his accession to the English Throne, another was designed by Thomas 


Simon. Roettiers executed the medals of Mary of Modena and William and Mary. Anne’s 
medal was the work of John Croker, who designed the medal of George I. and those of 
George II. and his Consort. L. Natter engraved the medals for George I11. and his Consort ; 
and Pistrucci those for George IV. and Queen Victoria. William IV. and Queen Adelaide 
had but one medal, the work of Wyon. The medal of Edward VII. was executed by Mr. de 
Saulles. The late Sir Bertram Mackennal designed the medal of George V. The design for 
the medal it was intended to issue for the Coronation of King Edward VIII. is included 
in our page, although it was not struck. It is the work of Mr. Percy Metcalfe. 
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the end of it, I left the robing room 
and the Procession began. . . . The 
sight was splendid, the bank of Peeresses 
quite beautiful all in their robes, and the 
Peers on the other side. My young train- 
bearers were always near me, and helped 
me whenever I wanted anything. The 
Bishop of Durham stood on the side 
near me, but he was, as Lord Melbourne 
told me, remarkably maladroit and never 
could tell me what was to take place. 

* At the beginning of the Anthem... 
I retired to St. Edward’s Chapel, a small 
dark place immediately behind the Altar, 
with my ladies and train-bearers—took 





THE SPURS AND SWORD. 
HENRY VI. (CROWNED ON NOVEMBER 6, 1429.) 


| off my crimson robe and kirtle, and put 
on the supertunica of cloth of gold, also 
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in the shape of a kirtle, which was put 
over a singular sort of little gown of linen trimmed with lace ; 
I also took off my circlet of diamonds and then proceeded 
bareheaded into the Abbey; I was then seated upon St. 
Edward’s chair where the Dalmatic robe was clasped round 
me by the Lord Great Chamberlain. Then followed all 
the various things; and last (of those things) the crown 
being placed on my head—which was I must own a most 
beautiful impressive moment; all the Peers and Peeresses 
put on their coronets at the same instant. 

m The Enthronisation and the Homage of, first, 
all the Bishops, and then my Uncles, and lastly of all the 
Peers, in their respective order was very fine. . . 

“Poor old Lord Rollo, who is 82 and dreadfully infirm, 
in attempting to ascend the steps fell and rolled quite down, 
but was not the least hurt ; when he attempted to re-ascend 
them I got up and advanced to the'end of the steps, in 
order to prevent another fall 

I then again descended from the Throne and 
repaired with all the Peers, bearing the Regalia, my Ladies 
and Train-bearers, to St. Edward’s Chapel. The 
Procession being formed I replaced my Crown (which I 
had taken off for a few minutes), took the Orb in my left 
hand and the Sceptre in my right, and thus loaded, pro- 
ceeded through the Abbey—which resounded with cheers, 
to the first robing-room; where I found the Duchess of 
Gloucester, Mamma, and the Duchess of Cambridge with 
their ladies. And here we waited for at least an hour, 
with all my ladies and train-bearers. . The Archbishop 
had (most awkwardly) put the ring on the wrong finger, 
and the consequence was that I had the greatest difficulty 
to take it off again, which I at last did with great pain. 

““At about half-past four I re-entered my carriage, 
the Crown on my head and the Sceptre and Orb in my 
hands, and we proceeded the same way as we came—the 
crowds if possible having increased. The enthusiasm, 
atfection, and loyalty were really touching, and I shall 
ever remember this day as the PROUDEST of my life! 
I came home a little after six, really not feeling tired. At 
eight we dined... 

“Stayed in the dining-room till twenty minutes past 
cleven, but remained on Mamma’s balcony looking at the 
fireworks in Green Park which were quite beautiful. ‘i 

It would be difficult to give a more illuminating 
picture of a Coronation than that so simply drawn by 
the clear-eyed girl who was in this case its central 
figure. But as that Coronation occurred just a hundred 
vears ago, it may not be uninteresting to see it also 
through the eyes of her Majesty’s subjects, who were 
anticipating so nearly our own experiences of 1937. 
About 400,000 of them had poured into the capital to 
swell its population, and the streets were so crowded 
that it was thought advisable to remove the iron 
palings round the parks to let the crowds camp and 
sleep there. Seats were selling at from ten shillings 
to five guineas, and many persons let the front of 
their houses for sums ranging from £50 to £300. 
At Charing Cross it was reckoned that over 200,000 
watchers in the streets saw the procession : at Con- 
stitution Hill, on the other hand, contrary to expecta- 
tion, it proved quite easy to see, and the most timid 
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In the border of this page are given portraits of Naval Officers of high rank. 

















here were able to enjoy the pageantry with perfect 
facility and safety. 

The morning of the great day—Thursday, June 28, 
1838—dawned rather ominously. A_ cold, slight 
drizzle fell at about eight o'clock, but as the time 
for the procession drew near the sun broke through 
the clouds. In the streets the crowds were so dense 
that after six o’clock it was almost impossible to hire 
a cab, though suburban omnibuses, with Union Jacks 
and Royal Standards flying on the roofs, had been 
pressing forward towards the centre of the town since 
midnight. One rather ludicrous incident cast a tem- 
porary gloom on the crowd round the Palace, where 
a large bird was observed to be perpetually flying 
backwards and forwards and hovering over the royal 
residence. This was watched with growing concern 
by a group of elderly ladies, one of whom suddenly 
ge ie the 
instant expression of horror which rushed upon the 
faces of these ladies,’’ wrote an onlooker, ** would 
be to attempt a task on which failure must attend. 
‘What,’ exclaimed they in one voice, ‘What! a 
goose ; for you don’t say so.’ * But | do,’ con- 


pronounced it to be a goose. describe 


tinued the first named, * and I am quite confident of 


it ; it is a goose, poor dear soul.’ Ay, ay, well 
may you say it, poor dear soul. Well, there ’s no say- 
ing anything for certainty beforehand, is there? Who ’*d 
have thought it, that a nasty, ugly, long-necked ’ (and 
here the lady somewhat stretched out her own neck, 
which could neither boast of plumpness nor of short- 
ness) * goose should have been fated to mar the happy 
events of this day ! There will surely be some acci- 
dent, or the poor dear soul, God bless her, will not 
long survive the ceremony.’ *’ 

The omen, however, was most happily falsified by 
the course of future events, for the Queen’s reign 
proved long, glorious, and progressive. 

When the Queen entered the Abbey, dressed in 
a beautiful white satin gown, with eight ladies all in 
white floating about her, as one spectator remembered 
them, like a silvery cloud, she paused, as if for breath, 
and clapped her hands. From this beautiful beginning 
the ceremony never faltered. As the Queen knelt 
to receive the Crown, a ray of sunlight fell on her, 
and the awed silence was only broken by the sound 
of the Duchess of Kent’s sobbing. Pale and tremulous, 
but with queenly pride, she took the Sceptre, and, to 
one of those: watching, she seemed to be saying by her 
attitude : ‘‘ I have it and none shall wrest it from me.”’ 
The only interruption was old Lord Rollo’s fall on the 
steps of the Throne during the homage and the slightly 
disconcerting behaviour of two of the royal uncles, 
who could not be restrained from their customary 
practice of beating 
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time during the sing- 
ing of the Handel 
anthem. Afterwards 
there were fire- 
works and a fair in 
Hyde Park, and that 
night most of the 
theatres in London 
were open free to the 
public. No one was 
to see another Coron- 
ation in England 
for sixty-four years. 
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THE EXHORTATION BY THE ARCHBISHOP. 





29, 1461.) 








PLATE VIII. 
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King Egbert = Redburg 
King Ethelwolf = Judith 
King Ethelbald King Ethelbert King Ethelred I. King Alfred = Elswith 
Eguina (ist.wife) = King Edward = Elfteda (2nd.wife) 
King Athelstan King Edmund=Elgiva — Edred. 
Elfred (1st.wife) = King Edgar = Elfrida (2nd.wife) 
King Edward the Martyr —_ Elgiva ( ist.wife) = King Ethelred IL the Unready- Emma 
King Edmund Ironside =Eldgyth — King Edward the Confessor (Last of the Saxon Kings) 
Edward Atheling the Exile =Agatha 
Ring Wikiaml ( thelongucrr)-Matilda Edgar Atheling (Last of the <n St Margaret of Scotland King Malcolm 
King William Il (Rufus) Adela=Stephen of Blois King Henry 1 = Matilda (ist. wife) 
\ King Stephen (Last of the Norman Kings) Geoffrey ‘Plantagenet = Matilda \ 
King Henry Il = Eleanor of Aquitaine 
King Richard 1=Berengaria King John = Isabel of Angouleme 
King Henry Il = Eleanor of Provence 
King Edward I = Eleanor of Castile 
King Edward I = Isabel of France 
| King Edward Il = Philippa of Hainault 
) Edward the Black Prince = Joan ‘Blanche=John of Gaunt =Katharine Swynford Edmund <lsabel 
KingRichard I=Anne of Bohemia King Henry 1V-Mary John, Marquis of Dorset = Margaret Annes Richard 
King Henry V=Katharine of France Owen Tudor John Beaufort z Margaret Richard = Cecily Neville 
King Henry Viz Margaret Edmund 1 5 Margaret King Edward Wy zap (asf Rian ij Nevitle 
Edward = Ann Neville King Henry Vil+ Elizabeth King Edward V. Richard €dward 


7 ' P * = Ld 
King Hertry VIIL-> Katharine of. Aragonr Anne, Boleyn ane Seymour King James IV. Margaret 
Queen Mary =Philip of Spain , Queen Elizabeth King Edward VI King r=Mary of Lorraine 













































































Last of the Tudor Sovereigns) 


Francis, King of France (Ist. husband) =Mary, Queer of Scots =Henry Stuart, Cord Darnley 
King James [=Anne of Denmark 

King Charles I¢Henrietta Maria _ Frederick, King of Bohemia ~Elizabeth 

King Charles IL=Catherine King James IL=Anne=Mary Ernest Augustus 


Gina Williz = hcieen Wain * : of Hanover 
King William I=Queen Mary George of Denmark Rt NI reine) 


King George I = Sophia of Zell 
King George I ¢ Wilhelmina Charlotte Caroline of Brandenburg -Anspach 
Frederick Lewis, Prince of Wales = Augusta of Saxe-Gotha 
King George IIL = Charlotte Sophia of Mecklenburg-Strelitz 
ye ae | * ' . t . . : 
: =Caroli ing Will = ide E tus <V; 
King George 1V=Caroline of Brunswick King William IV Ey ala Nir a ‘eae 
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res By the Hon. GEORGE R. BELLEW, M.V.O., Somerset Herald. 
Ss HE ceremonies in connection with the 
iS crowning of an English King formerly in- 
? cluded a foot-procession from Westminster 
Sana Hall to the Abbey, and a Coronation 
Banquet in Westminster Hall. The Westminster Pro- 
~ ; cession and the Banquet were discontinued after 1821, 
= and the ancient services which appertained particularly 
=: to the Banquet were thereby excluded from perform- 
Saas ance. Such were the services of King’s Champion, 
=. = Chief Butler, Larderer, Naperer, etc., and the services 
== of providing Three Maple Cups, of presenting the 
SS First Cup of Silver Gilt, and of furnishing a Mess 
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== of “‘ Dillegrout ’’ or ‘‘ Malpigernout.’’ Most of these 

: services were performed in virtue of the possession 
of certain lands by tenure known as grand serjeantry. 

Perhaps the most celebrated of these feudal ser- 
vices was that of King’s Champion. The right so to 
serve rested, and would probably rest to-day in the 
event of a Banquet being held, on the possession of 
the Manor of Scrivelsby, Co. Lincoln. This manor, 
with its attached feudal service, was held in the reign 
of William the Conqueror by the ancient family of 
Marmion. In the reign of Edward I. it passed to the 
Ludlows and then to the Dymokes, who, since the 
fourteenth century up till 1821, the date of the last 
Banquet, have exercised their right to perform this 
service. The actual duty consisted of riding into 
Westminster Hall, armed cap-d-pie, in the company 
of the Lord High Constable, the Earl Marshal, and a 
body of ceremonial officers and pages, and offering to 
‘adventure his life’’ against anyone who should 
“deny or gainsay our sovereign lord.’’? The cere- 
mony was performed with the utmost pomp and cir- 
cumstance, after which the King drank the Champion’s 
health and presented him with the cup as a fee 
for his service. If the Champion’s challenge was 
accepted (which never happened) and he won the 
ensuing fight, he was then entitled, as fee, to the 
armour he wore and the horse with the trappings 
which he rode, “‘ the second best in the King’s stables.”’ 

Although such of these ancient services and duties 
as appertained to the Banquet are no longer performed, 
and, in fact, have been specifically excluded from 
performance by the terms of recent Coronation Pro- 
clamations, there still remain many of great antiquity 
which belong to the Procession and the Ceremony 
within the Abbey and which have in recent Coronations 
been regularly per- 
formed. These are 
performed in virtue 
of office, or of special 
appointment, by 
hereditary right, by 
** right of custom,”’ 
or by right of land 
tenure by grand 
serjeantry, the 
“right”? always 
issuing in the first 
place from the 
Sovereign and, as 
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with all things done during the 
Coronation Ceremonies, being sub- 
ject to the Sovereign’s pleasure. 

It is the right of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury to anoint and crown 
the King. His right rests on ancient 








THE FIRST UNCROWNED ENCLISH KING. 


usage : it appears so to have existed EDWARD V. ENTERING LONDON In 3485. 


as early as the eleventh century, and 
in the following century it was expressly laid down 
that only the Archbishop of Canterbury, or his appointed 
deputy, had that right. The Primate of All England 
further conducts the entire Coronation Service, making 
the Presentation to the people, administering the Oath, 
delivering the Royal Ornaments and Regalia, and assist- 
ing, as with nearly all the ceremonies, at the Inthroniza- 
tion. By ancient custom he claims as fee for his services 
the purple velvet chair appointed to his use in the Abbey. 

Throughout the Coronation Service and Cere- 
monies the Archbishop of Canterbury is assisted by 
the Dean of Westminster. The services of the Dean, 
and of his Chapter, also rest on ancient usage. It is 
claimed that the Dean and Chapter of Westminster 
have always served at the Coronations of English Kings, 
and that, in particular, they possess the right to in- 
struct the King in the forms, rites, and ceremonies 
before and during the Solemnity. It is the Dean who 
receives the Ornaments and Regalia from the Arch- 
bishop (who has received them from the ceremonial 
bearers thereof) and lays them upon the Altar at the 
beginning of the ceremonies, whence he delivers them 
to the appropriate persons at the proper moments. 
The Dean also invests his Majesty with the Colobium 
Sindonis, the Supertunica, and with the other royal 
accoutrements, such as the Sword-belt and the Armill, 
and he assists the Archbishop at the Unction, pouring 
the sacred oil from the Ampulla into the spoon from 
which the Archbishop anoints the King. For their 
fee and perquisite for their services it has been claimed 
that the Dean and Chapter of Westminster are en- 
titled, with other items, to the royal robes and the 
ray cloth inside the church. 

Two other important ecclesiastical dignitaries are 
the Bishops of Durham and of Bath and Wells. The 
holders for the time being of these two sees have, 
from the reign of Richard I. at least, always been 
accorded the privilege of supporting the King during 
the Ceremony. The privilege, as in the cases of the 
Archbishop and the Dean, is claimed primarily in 
right of ancient custom: it can be said perhaps to 
belong to them as an appanage to their titles. It is 
their duty to accompany the King in the Procession, 
to remain close to him during the entire Solemnity, 
to assist at the Crowning and at such ceremonies as 
those of the Bible and the Inthronization, and to ease 
the King, if necessary, by supporting his Crown during 
the more protracted ceremony of the Homage. 

The Archbishop of York may crown the Queen 
Consort, and has claimed this in the past as his right. 
If there be no Queen Consort, then he has a position 
and part in the Ceremony consistent with the dignity 
of his office. If the Archbishop of Canterbury be 
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absent, then he claims to act in 


Bishops and some of the clergy have 
each a duty to perform in the 
Procession or during the Service. 
The carrying of the Paten, the 
Chalice, and the Bible is assigned 
to Bishops in the Procession. 

Of the Great Officérs of State 
of feudal origin the two most 
important are the Lord Great 
Chamberlain and the Earl Marshal. 








\' 


THE KING PRESENTED FOR RECOGNITION. Both offices are hereditary. The 


HENRY VII. (CROWNED ON 


OCTOBER 30, 1485.) 
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office of Chamberlain was originally 
granted to the great family of de 
Vere, Earls of Oxford, in the time of Henry I., and 
that family being extinct in the male line, it passed to 
co-heirs in the female line, who, having equal hereditary 
rights, now perform the service in rotation or by 
arrangement. The Lord Great Chamberlain’s duties 
within the Abbey are extensive. He attends the King 
at the Altar during the Oath, 


his place in all things. The other Saint Edward’s Crown in the Abbey Procession. This 
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to him by custom the signal privilege of carrying 
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crown, it may be noted, is that with which the ZeZ 
English Kings are usually crowned ;: the State Crown LZAE2 
is that which they wear on leaving the Abbey. The 
duties of the Lord High Constable are less than those 
of the Steward, but, like the Earl Marshal, he carries 
his Baton of Office in the Procession and he accom- 
panies the Earl Marshal during the ceremonies. 

The Bearers of the Great Golden Spurs, or Saint 
George’s Spurs, the emblems of knighthood and 
chivalry, perform their service jure sanguinis, dependent = 
upon descent from William Marshall, Earl of Pem- ZZ 
broke, heir to his brother, John Marshall, who bore ZZ 
the Spurs at the Coronation of Richard I. in 1189. 
The Marshalls failed in the male line and the here- 
ditary right descended in the female line through the 
family of Hastings to the Lords Grey de Ruthyn. The 
male line failed again and an equal right in the female 
line descended in 1911 to the Earl of Loudoun 
(Abney-Hastings) and Lord Grey de Ruthyn (Clifton). 


Fortunately there are two Spurs : 
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prepares his Majesty for the 
Anointing, performs the cere- 
monies of the Spurs and of 
the Girding on of the Sword, 
assists at other ceremonies, such 
as the Investiture with the Armill 
and the Royal Robe and at the 
Inthronization, and finally divests 
his Majesty of his Royal Robe 
and arrays him in his Robe of 
Purple Velvet with which he 
leaves the Abbey. For his fee 
and perquisite it has been claimed 
that the Lord Great Chamberlain 
is entitled to forty yards of red 
velvet. 


The family of Howard, Dukes 
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in 1911 Lord Loudoun carried 
one and Lord Grey de Ruthyn 
the other. They are carried in 
the Procession and are laid upon 
the Altar, to be put to his ZZ 
Majesty’s heels during the Zea 
Ceremony by the Lord Great 
Chamberlain. 

The Lord of the Manor of 
Worksop (at King George V.’s 
Coronation, the Duke of New- 
castle) has the right to provide 
for the King a glove for his 
Majesty’s right hand, and to 
support his Majesty’s right arm 
whilst he holds the Sceptre with 
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of Norfolk, has held the office THE EARL MARSHAL 


of Earl Marshal from the fifteenth A KEY TO THE PICTURE ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE, 
century Prior to that the office 1. Sir Francis James Grant, K.C.V.O. (Lord Lyon King of 


Arms). 2. Major Sir Nev 
belonged to the families of Mims of Arms). 3. Me. 


(Bluemantle Pursuivant). 4. Mr. ArtHur W. S. CocHRane, that this privilege hig originally 
; , i re C.V.O. (Clarenceux King of Arms). 5. Mr. AntHony R. 2 > . » Ve 
Mowbray, Bigod, and others, {¥:0. {Carne Fe TE re a gy oh granted to Bertram de Verdun 
and has always apparently been _ T. Butter, M.C. (Windsor Herald). 7. Mr. Eric N. Geyer, by King William L; being 
é M.C. (Rouge Dragon Pursuivant). 8. His Grace THE DUKE 


the Cross. This service is per- 
AND OFFICERS OF ARMS: formed in right of tenure by 
grand serjeantry of the Manor 


Le Witxinson, K.C.V.O. (Ulster of Worksop. It is maintained 2Z_xag 
Ricuarp GrRaHam-Vivian, M.C. 
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hereditary. The Marshal’s duties oF Norrotx, P.C. (Earl Marshal). 9. Mr. Hesry R. C. attached to the possession of the ZZEazZ 


Martin, F.S.A. (Richmond 


: ‘ eee ZZ=Zz 
in the Abbey are not so exten- — Torrix, F.S.A. (York Herald). 11. Mk. Panur W. Kerr, Manor of Farnham Royal, Co. ZZAzA 


P . ° F.S.A. (Rouge Croix P ivant). 32. Mr. Atcar H. S. . 
sive on the Coronation day as fowans, CVO. ac fame in of Arms). 13. Six Buckingham, also granted to the 


are those of the Chamberlain, GERALD Woops WOoLLAsSTON 


of Arms). 14. Mr. Jous D. Heaton-ArmstronG (Chester said Bertram by King William. 


; > -ihilitie > Herald). 15. Hon. Georce R. Bettew, M.V.O. (Somerset : , 7 , 2ccCe 
but his responsibilities are flere 13 fiom, Geonce ee hone MVO FSA Farnham Royal passed by descent, 


Og 
enormous. For it is he who (Lancaster Herald) male line failing, to the Furnivals, ZeZe 


: This key to the group on the o site iyes a list of th . . : Z 
has organised and arranged the  oficers from Heralds’ College. the Court of the Lord Lyon, and then in like circumstances to 2222 


. . . . on and the Irish Heralds’ College, who will take part in the a . : ™  . ata . Zz 
entire Ceremonial, has allocated Westminster, Abbey The sic the Talbots, Earls of Shrewsbury, gE 


Coronation Procession in 


the stations and seats for every- drawings of Arms at the foot of the border on our facing page 


are by Ruth Mary Wood, 


one within the Abbey to the reproduced from “ Debrett’s Heraldry,” by Courtesy of the 
. Publishers, Messrs. Dean and Son. 


number of about 7000, and is 
held to be responsible for order in the King’s presence. 

The two other feudal Great Offices of State are 
those of the Lords High Steward and High Constable. 
Both these offices were formerly hereditary, but 
remotely became merged in the Crown, the former 
in 1399 and the latter in 1397. In recent reigns they 
have been created for life or during the King’s pleasure, 
or, more frequently, for the day of the Coronation 
only. The Steward formerly performed major ser- 
vices at the Banquet and remotely used to preside at 
the Coronation Court of Claims. He has accorded 
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In the border of this page are given portraits of Army Officers of high rank. 
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members of which two families 
regularly performed this service. 
Francis, Earl of Shrewsbury, 
exchanged with King Henry VIII. 
in 1¢41 the Manor of 
Farnham Royal for the 

Manor of Worksop, 
Co. Nottingham, 
and obtained also 
from the King a 
transfer of the 
attached service, 
so that it applied 
thenceforth to the 


and the Heraldic Bearings are 
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The Earl Marsbal, heralds, and Otber Officers of Arms: Participants in tbe Coronation. 


The Duke of Worfolk, Wibo is Responsible for All State Ceremonies, with bis Assistants and Counsellors. 
(See Key on the Opposite Page.) 
FROM THE PAINTING BY W. SMITHSON BROADHEAD. 
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A PROCESSION THROUGH THE STREETS OF 
EDWARD VI. (CROWNED ON SHROVE SUNDAY, FEB. 20, 1547.) 
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Manor of Worksop 
‘* by the Royal Ser- 
vice of finding to 
the Lord the King 
for the time being 
on the day of his 
Coronation a glove 
for his right hand ”’ 
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and of supporting 
‘the right arm of the said Lord the King on the same 
day so long as he shall hold the Royal Sceptre.”’ 

In about 1650 the family of Howard, Dukes of 
Norfolk, inherited the Manor of Worksop from a Talbot 
heiress, and subsequently the Dukes of Norfolk performed 
the service at several Coronations. In about 1840 the 
Manor was sold to the Duke of Newcastle, whose heir 
performed the service in 1901 and 1911. The Glove is 
by custom embroidered with the Arms of Verdun, the 
original tenant of the Manor of Farnham Royal. 

The Orb is usually carried in the Procession by 
the Dukes of Somerset, who have been accorded this 
privilege, with one exception, at all Coronations since 
that of James II. The privilege of performing this 
service is accorded by grace : no acknowledged pre- 
scriptive right appears to exist. It is probable that 
it is performed by the Dukes of Somerset as second 
senior Dukes in order of creation, the first Dukes, the 


based on precedent, though not always, as in the case 
of the Orb, of very long standing, have been made 
and allowed by grace. The Duke of Richmond, 
Lennox and Gordon, for example, claimed, in right 
of his title, to carry the Sceptre with the Dove, and 
the Duke of Roxburghe similarly claimed to carry 
Saint Edward’s Staff. 

There are four ceremonial swords borne in the 
Procession by important personages appointed so to 


Mercy, also known as the Sword of Edward the 
Confessor. During the Ceremony the Sword of State 
is exchanged for a fifth sword, the Jewelled State 
Sword, which is offered by his Majesty at the Altar 
and redeemed for one hundred shillings. This sword 


to attend the Coronation Ceremonies and to record 
the proceedings on the Coronation Roll. It is claimed 
that his office is of ‘* immemorial antiquity,’’ and that 
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Lord Great Chamberlain, he has the duty of guiding, 
but not performing, the Ceremonies. His duties on 
this occasion are not unlike, those of a Master of 
Ceremonies. 

The entire College of Arms walk in the Procession 
in virtue of their being his Majesty’s ‘* Kings, Heralds 
and Pursuivants of Arms of England,’’ and the Scottish 
and Irish Kings, Heralds and Pursuivants of Arms do 
likewise : but the privilege is accorded to the latter 
by grace. It may perhaps be mentioned here that 
it has been said that all the Scottish and Irish offices 
and services are performed by grace—that is to say, 
by custom, but at his Majesty’s pleasure and not in 
virtue of established or recognised right, because those 
offices and services may properly only be performed 
as of right in their respective countries of origin. To 
this category, therefore, belong such offices as those 
of the Hereditary Standard Bearer of Scotland, the 
Hereditary Usher of the White Rod of Scotland, the 
Lord High Constable of Scotland; and the Hereditary 
Lord High Steward of Ireland. 

The Scottish Standard Bearer bases his right to 
his service on a charter dated 1298. He walks in 
the Procession bearing the Standard of Scotland. It 
is an office belonging to the family of Scrymgeour. 
The Scottish White Rod was represented at the last 


Zz i = 2 two Coronations by the Walker Trustees, who were AF 

: => 22 Dukes of Norfolk, having their duties as Earls Marshal permitted to send a deputy approved by his Majest 2" 
S 2 gt: tee ns 9 4 S / , y é ZZ 
F Jee LAA BE to perform. to be present and to walk in the Procession. Sir 2 GB 
AZ At recent Coronations similar claims to privileges, Patrick Walker performed the office (which was then 27-2 
ZS 


recognised as heritable) at the Coronation of King 
George IV. His heir female succeeded him and con- 
veyed her rights to a body of trustees who became 
incorporated by Act of Parliament in 1877. 

The Scottish High Constable was accorded the 
privilege of walking in the Procession at recent 
Coronations, his right so to do being based on prece- 
dent. He is provided on each occasion with a new 
baton as a perquisite. The Irish High Steward walks 


ancestor, Sir John Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, it was 
granted by Patent in 1446. 

The duties of the Barons of the Cinque Ports, 
which disappeared with the Banquet, have at recent 
Coronations been to some extent revived, in that 


i Z : was made for George IV. at a cost of £6000. the Barons have had a special station within “the 
zZ ‘Z It is the ancient duty of the Clerk to the Crown Abbey. The origin of the close attendance of the 


Cinque Ports Barons on his Majesty seems to come 
from the fact that the Cinque Ports, Hastings, New 
Romney, Hythe, Dover, and Sandwich, together with 
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ZZS Zz AA do and maintained near the King—the Sword of State, in the Procession, is given appropriate precedence, and ZZzZ 
Z - 2:12 Gg the Sword of Spiritual Justice, the Sword of Temporal bears a White Wand as a symbol of his office. This 2 
AwXy 3 @ \ustice and Curtana, the broken sword or Sword of _ office is held by the Earls of Shrewsbury, to whose 22 
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2 ihe is entitled, as fee for his services, to five yards of _ their “‘ limbs,’’ Rye, Winchelsea, and other towns, ° 
2 scarlet with which to make a suitable robe. were regarded as the ‘‘ Gates of the Kingdom ”’ ' 
Z 2 In 1901 the Lord Mayor of London established through which an invader would have to pass, and 
Z 5 AB his right by custom, dating at least from the reign of the Barons of the Cinque Ports symbolised the pro- a 
A Richard Ill., to attend the Ceremony and to bear the tection of the Kingdom from invasion by their close 222.2 
; Crystal Mace, which he carries only in the presence —_ attendance on his Majesty with their canopy. a7: 
of the Sovereign. Formerly the Lord Mayor was 2Zzz 
privileged also to serve the King with a cup of wine — 
Ze at the Banquet, retaining the cup for his fee, and to ~ : 
77% walk in the outdoors procession afterwards. y . 
Z Z In organising and marshalling the Coronation Cere- 
Ze PA monies, the Earl Marshal is assisted by Garter Principal 
CE King of Arms and by other Officers of Arms of the 
LZ College of Arms. Garter is the King’s principal @, 
Za herald. Placed in the Procession usually next to the 
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PREACHING THE CORONATION SERMON 
MARY 1. 


IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
(CROWNED ON SUNDAY, OCTOBER 1, 1553.) 
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“HALL-MARKS OF BRITISH SOVEREIGNTY”: 


THE REGALIA TO BE USED AT THE CORONATION 
OF KING GEORGE 


Compiled, by Special Permission, from the authoritative book, “The Crown Jewels of England,” by Major-Gen. Sir George 
Younghusband, K.C.M.G., K.C.LE. (Keeper of the Jewel House), and Cyril Davenport, V.D., F.S.A. 


HE Crown Jewels of England are historically, 
and, indeed, intrinsically, of a value im- 
possible to compute. Great or small, 

=A ancient or new, they are the hall-marks 
of the British Empire and of British Sovereignty. 

In the time of Edward the Confessor the Regalia, 
with other royal treasures, were kept in Westminster 
Abbey in a small room in the eastern cloister, which 
was, in fact, the “‘ Treasury of England.’’ In times 
of trouble or danger, the treasures were sent to the 
Tower of London for safety. In 1303 the Treasury 
at Westminster was broken into by a monk, and some 
articles of value stolen. With this warning, it was 
at last considered that at Westminster sufficient care 
could never be taken of so valuable a collection, and 
the Regalia were finally and permanently removed to 
the Tower during the reign of Henry VIII. 

The Royal Treasury underwent many vicissitudes 
and spoliations at the hands of several of our Kings. 
If Parliament would not grant supplies, Kings still 
had great treasure that they could rapidly sell or 
pawn for ready money. Thus in 1623, when Prince 
Charles went to Spain to woo the Infanta, it is said 
that he took from the Tower treasure valued at 
£600,000. Two years later, when he was King, he 
fitted out a fleet, under his favourite, the Duke of 
Buckingham, to carry on a war with Spain, and, 
supplies not being obtainable from Parliament, he 
parted with a large amount of treasure to finance 
the expedition. 

In 1643 Charles turned the Crown and Sceptre into 
money, and in 1644 the Commons ordered the King’s 
plate in the Tower to be melted down and coined. 
The Lords, to their lasting credit, remonstrated against 
this, and declared that the workmanship was worth 
far more than the precious metals ; but in 1649 the 
Commons ordered that the Regalia should be delivered 
to the ‘‘ trustees for the sale of the goods of the late 
King, who are to cause the same to be totally broken, 
and that they melt down all the gold and silver, and 
sell the jewels to the best advantage of the Common- 
wealth.”’ 

The Coronation of Charles II., after several delays, 
was celebrated on April 23, 1661, and very probably 
among the reasons for its postponement was the fact 
that there were no Regalia with which to complete 
the ceremony. An order was accordingly given to 
the royal goldsmith, 




















Sir Robert Vyner, to 
provide new Regalia 
made after the old 
fashion. Sir Robert 
Vyner’s receipt for 
payment for these 
articles, dated 
June 20, 1662, still 
exists, and he 
acknowledges having 
received from the 
Royal Treasury 
£21,978 9s.11d., for— 
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“*2 Crowns; 2 Sceptres; A Globe 
of gold sett with diamonds, rubies, 
saphires, emeralds, and pearls ; 
St. Edward’s staffe ; The Armilla; 
The Ampull,’”’ 


There are, fortunately, several 
Be RECEIVING THE TRADITIONAL GLOVES. 





drawings which, although somewhat ELIZABETH, (CROWNED ON JANUARY 15, 1559.) 
elementary, are yet sufficient to SSS = 
show us that many of the designs then used, which “ 
were, indeed, themselves probably copies from some 
authority not now available, have been carefully pre- 
served. The Sceptre with the Cross shows the upper 
part wreathed as it now is ; the Spurs, St. Edward's 
Staff, and the Sceptre with the Dove differ but slightly 
from those now in the Tower. 
The Crown of England, known as St. Edward’s 
Crown, is the one with which the King is crowned 
when he ascends the throne. It was made for the 36 
Coronation of Charles II., and fashioned as nearly as peek 
possible after the pattern of the ancient crown 
destroyed by the Commonwealth. The crown con- 
sists of a rim or circlet of gold, adorned with rosettes 
of precious stones, surrounded by diamonds. From 
the rim rise four crosses patée, and four fleurs-de-lys 
alternately, adorned with diamonds and other gems. 
From the tops of the crosses rise two complete arches 
of gold, crossing each other, and curving deeply down- 
wards at the point of intersection. These arches are 
considered to be the mark of independent sovereignty. 
They are edged with rows of silver pearls, and have 
clusters of gems upon them. From the intersection 
of the arches springs a mound of gold, encircled by 
a fillet from which rises a single arch, both of which 
are ornamented with pearls and gems. On the top 
of the arch is a cross patée of gold, set with coloured 
gems and diamonds. At the top of the cross is a 
large spheroidal pearl, and from each of the side-arms, 
depending from a little gold bracket, is a beautifully 
formed pear-shaped pearl. 
The Imperial State Crown was originally made for 
Queen Victoria in 1838. Many of the gems in this 
beautiful crown are of very ancient origin, whilst 
others count their age by centuries or even by 
decades. The weight of the crown is 39 oz. 5 dwt. 
It consists of a circlet of open-work in silver, bearing 
in the front the second largest portion of the Star of 
Africa (the Cullinan diamond), and on the reverse 
side the great sapphire from the crown of Charles II. 
The remainder of the rim is filled in with rich jewel- 
clusters, having alternately sapphires and emeralds in 
their centres, enclosed in ornamental borders thickly 
set with diamonds, 
The crosses patée are set with brilliants and have 
each an emerald in the centre, except that which is 
in the front of the crown. This contains the Black 
Prince’s ruby, the most remarkable jewel belonging 
to the Regalia. From each of the crosses patée, the 
upper corners of which have each a large pearl upon 
them, rises an arch of silver worked into a design of 
oak-leaves and acorns closely encrusted with diamonds. 
From the four points of intersection of the arches at 
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the top of the crown depend large crosses the upper part of the orb, and the beautiful = 
egg-shaped pearls, which, according cross above the large amethyst has in the centre on 232 
to the Tower traditions, were once one side an emerald, and on the other a sapphire. 
the ear-rings of Queen Elizabeth. The outlines of the cross are marked by rows of 
The mound is ornamented with diamonds, and there are three large diamonds down 
brilliant diamonds, and the fillet the centre of each arm. The jewels in the centre of 
which encircles it, and the arch each side are also encircled by diamonds, and between 
which crosses over it, are both the lower foot of the cross and the amethyst is a collar 
ornamented with one line of large of small diamonds. At the end of each of the upper 
rose-cut diamonds. The cross patée arms of the cross is a large pearl, and in each of the 
at the top has in the centre a large four inner corners is also a large pearl. This orb was 
sapphire of magnificent colour which — made by Sir Robert Vyner for Charles II. PF 
in ARCHBISHOP, ANOINTING THE xtNC, { is said to have come out of the ring The Ampulla, or Golden Eagle, and the Anointing Z cae 
woe of Edward the Confessor. Spoon are possibly of great age. The Ampulla, which AZ 
a, 22 : Not counting the Black Prince’s contains the oil for the Anointing of the King, measures, 
BZ “22 ruby, or the Stuart and Edward the Confessor sapphires, with the pedestal, about nine inches in height. The 2 24 
the Imperial State Crown contains four rubies, eleven stretch of the wings is seven inches. It weighs about Z' 
emeralds, sixteen sapphires, two hundred and seventy- ten ounces of solid gold, and the cavity of the body is AS 
seven pearls, and two thousand seven hundred and capable of containing about six ounces of oil. The ZZ 
eighty-three diamonds. head screws off at the neck for the cavity to be filled, ZF 
The Imperial Crown of India was made for the and the oil pours out of the beak into a golden spoon. B | 
Coronation of George V. as Emperor of India at Delhi The handle of the spoon is undoubtedly old, probably 22 
in 1912. It is a finely designed crown of the usual Byzantine. It is about 73 inches long. A circular eae 
English pattern, and bears a glittering array of emeralds, ornament, with traces of chased work upon it, is the Z SEZ 
sapphires, diamonds, and a very fine Indian ruby. chief attempt at decoration. 242 z 
The King’s Royal Sceptre with the Cross, which The bowl, about 2} inches long, has work upon ZB 
is placed in his right hand at the Coronation, is of it which is more difficult to fix as having been made z Z 
gold. From the ornamental groundwork near the top at any particular time. It is divided by a ridge down es 
spring six enamelled curves. The four larger ones clasp the middle into two parts, into which the Archbishop :, ae 
the great drop-shaped Star of Africa diamond. The dips his two fingers, and at its junction with the stem ovestl 
Ze. great amethyst orb at the top of the sceptre has round there is an engraved leaf pattern, the treatment of a 
a. the centre a jewelled band with an arch of gold, rubies, which is comparatively modern. Z 
2“ and diamonds. The cross patée at the top is thickly There are five swords now kept in the Tower. IZ 
212 Z set with diamonds, a large emerald being in the The largest of these is the Sword of State, with a Z=2 
? Z centre. The entire length of the sceptre is about three blade about thirty-two inches long. The grip and the FA 
2 * Z feet. Collars of gems and enamels enclose a smooth pommel are of gilt metal, and the former bears designs Zo 
Z_ portion as a grip, and the end is encrusted with rich of the portcullis, fleur-de-lys, and harp, whilst on 2262 
Z sprays of gold and enamels thickly jewelled. the latter are a thistle, orb, and other emblems. Tes 
The Sceptre with the Dove is a rod of gold The scabbard itself is covered with crimson velvet Fea 
2g measuring three feet seven inches in length. From encircled with gilded metal plates bearing designs in aa 
the top of the mound rises a golden cross with a white high relief. Be 
A enamelled dove ; the eyes, beak, and feet are of gold. Three other swords are of considerable interest. ALE 
Za —™ A In addition to other decoration, the centre of the One of these is called ‘‘ Curtana,’’ another the ‘‘ Sword BAB 
wow sceptre has a band of enamels and gems, and gold — of Justice to the Spirituality,’ and the third the Se 
2A open-work with coloured gems, enamels, and diamonds. “6 Sword of Justice to the Temporality. be The most fae 
Z Z72ZALs Zz The dove is typical of the Holy Ghost, who was curious of these is ‘‘ Curtana,’’ or the ‘‘ Sword of a -z 
Z EAEZF-Z considered especially to control the actions of Kings, Mercy,’’ which is also known as the sword of Edward 2272 
Z Za.:Z Z772 and for this reason a sceptre with the dove has been the Confessor. Its blunted point is supposed to be ee a 
3 Ez constantly used by Kings from a very remote period. typical of the quality of mercy. Za 
ZZ a4 This sceptre is borne in the left hand of the Sovereign The Jewelled Sword of State is considered to be 224 
Zz Z at the Coronation. the most beautiful and valuable sword in the world. Z2°2 Z 
St. Edward’s Staff is four feet seven inches and a It was made for George IV., costing £6000, and pre- Aa 
half, and it may be described as a rod of gold divided sents a mass of jewels of all colours set in dull gold. Zea 
at intervals with collars of ornamental leaf patterns. At the Coronation 24EZ 
At the top is a mound and cross patée, and tradition this sword is borne [ 
says that formerly a piece of the true cross was en- by the Keeper of the 
Z Z closed within the mound. The staff is supposed to Jewel House as one 
ZZ . BA Z guide the footsteps of the King, and in furtherance of of the military em- 
IZA G42a this purpose is tipped with a steel pike 4% inches long. blems, and is offered 
ZiZ 242A 2Z:2 The King’s Orb is remarkable for the fine amethyst, by the King in homage 
Te Ee? ZZ cut in facets, on which the cross patée stands. The to the Church. 
Zz (A ZaegTZ golden ball is six inches in diameter, and has a fillet The Spurs are of 
Ze-2Za~ a of gold round the centre, outlined by fine pearls and solid gold, _ richly 
Z a= ZZ. ad ornamented with clusters of gems, set in borders of chased in flowing 
72e2.22Z272 white and red enamel. The centre stones of these patterns, and have 
Z4ZF Y@zaZ clusters are large rubies, sapphires, and emeralds straps of crimson 







alternately, each surrounded by diamonds. An arch velvet embroidered 
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THE PRESENTATION OF THE HOLY HIBLE. 
CROMWELL (LORD PROTECTOR; JUNE 1657.) 


STice CLERK = €f justice \® 
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The Crowns of English Sovercigns—from William tbe Conqueror to Cbarles lL. 


These ‘‘ Crowns of Estate "’ of twenty-four English Sovereigns form part of Mr. Max 
Berman's unique collection of replicas of English Regalia, which he has taken the 
greatest care should be historically correct. Owing to the destruction of the Regalia 
under the Commonwealth, Charles II. had to have two crowns fashioned for his 


Coronation. One, known as St. Edward's Crown, with which he was crowned, was 
made to the pattern of the ancient crown worn by Kings at previous Coronations. 
The form of this has remained, practically unchanged, to the present day; and 
the Regalia, which were also re-made for him, have suffered little alteration. 
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“Hall. Marks of British Sovereignty” 


















in gold. They are 
= « " 
known as St. 
George’s spurs, and 
are one of the 
emblems of knight- 
hood and chivalry, 
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A PROCESSION FROM THE TOWER ON CORONATION EVE. 
ST. GEORGE’S DAY, APRIL 23, 1661.) 
















help to mark the 

military character 
of the Sovereign. At the Coronation these spurs are 
presented to the Sovereign, and immediately deposited 
on the Altar, being afterwards redeemed by the pay- 
ment of some handsome fee. 

Bracelets appear to have been used at different 
times as one of the emblems of sovereignty. Those 
in the Regalia are 14 inches in breadth and 23 inches 
in diameter. They are of solid gold, lined with 
crimson velvet. The emblems of the three kingdoms 
and the fleurs-de-lys of France are enamelled on the 
surface of the bracelets. 

The Coronation Ring of William IV., also worn 
by Edward VII. and by George V., is a sapphire 
set with a cross of five rubies. The stones probably 
represent the red cross of St. George upon the blue 
ground of the flag of St. Andrew. Surrounding 
the sapphire are fourteen brilliants, and other 
diamonds are set at the junction of the bezel and 
the ring. 

Among the greater gems in the Regalia, the 
Koh-i-Nuir is the most famous diamond in the world. 
It was found in the mines of Golconda, in South- 
ern India, and remained at Delhi, as the crowning 
jewel of the Great Moguls, till A.D. 1739, when by 
right of conquest it fell to Nadir Shah, King of Persia, 
who, having conquered Delhi, collected the booty 
due to a conqueror, but the Koh-i-Nur failed to appear 
amongst it. Later, a lady of the harem of Muhammad 
Shah, King of Delhi, divulged that her liege lord 
always wore it concealed in his turban. 

On hearing this news, Nadir Shah invited Muhammad 
Shah to dinner, and took advantage of an interchange 
of courtesies which no Eastern potentate could refuse : 
he proposed changing turbans with his guest. With 
such good grace as he could command, the King of 
Delhi thus passed the great diamond to the King 
of Persia. Many years later, Shah Shuja, a King of 
Kabul, who had become possessed of it, being deposed, 
fled to lahore, taking the diamond with him, and 
sought protection from Maharaja Runjeet Singh, who 
gave him asylum, but took possession of the priceless 
stone. With him it remained till 1849, when the 
British conquered the Punjab, and the stone fell to 
them by the fortune of war. Subsequently it was 
decided to present the stone to Queen Victoria from 
the Army of the Punjab. The Koh-i-Nar was then 
cut down into the form of a brilliant and sect as a 
brooch, and was so worn by Queen Victoria, but in 
later reigns it has been set in the Queen’s crown, 
first in that of Queen Alexandra, and later in that 
of Queen Mary. 

The known history of the Black Prince’s ruby 
commences with the King of Granada, in whose pos- 
session it was when it was coveted by Don Pedro, the 
King of Castile. That monarch took the direct road 
to possession by killing the owner and annexing the 

‘stone in the year 1367. In that year a very signal 
service was performed for Don Pedro by an English 
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force under the Black Prince at the Battle of Nagera, 
near Vittoria. In gratitude, Don Pedro presented the 
great ruby to the Black Prince. 

~The ruby was worn by Henry V. in his coroneted 
helmet at the Battle of Agincourt. During a personal 
encounter between Henry V. and the Duc d’Alengon, 
a sword-cut from the Duc hewed off a piece of the 
King’s coronet, but the great ruby remained unhurt 
and came victorious with its owner out of the battle. 
After the execution of Charles I., the “* large ballas 
ruby, pierced and wrapt in paper,’ and valued at £4, 
was bought by some unknown person, who evidently 
gave or sold it back at the Restoration, for we find it 
again in the State Crown of Charles Il. The ruby 
is now the central ornament in the Imperial State 
Crown. 

The great Star of Africa, or “* Cullinan’’ diamond, 
was found in the year 1905, in the Premier Mine at 
Pretoria, South Africa, and took its name from 
Mr. T. M. Cullinan, then one of the chief officials of 
the mine. It was bought by the Union Government 
of South Africa, and presented to Edward VII. to be 
added to the Crown Jewels of the Empire. The 
rough diamond was cut into four great brilliants and 
many smaller ones. The largest portion is drop- 
shaped, weighs 5164 carats, and measures 2 5-16th 
inches in length and 1 13-16th at its broadest part. 
It is set in the head of the King’s Sceptre. The second 
largest portion is set in the band of the King’s 
State Crown, just below the Black Prince’s ruby. 
The third and fourth portions were set in Queen 
Mary’s Crown. 

The early history of the Stuart sapphire is some- 
what obscure, though it probably belonged to Charles II., 
and was certainly amongst the royal jewels which 
James Il. took with him when he fled to France. 
From him it passed to his son, Charles Edward, the 
Old Pretender, who bequeathed it to his son, Henry 
Bentinck, known later as Cardinal York. The Stuart 
cause being dead, Cardinal York left the sapphire, with 
other Stuart relics, to George Ill. In Queen Victoria’s 
State Crown this fine jewel occupied a prominent 
position in the front of the band just below the Black 
Prince’s ruby. This pride of place it relinquished in 
favour of the Star of Africa, and now occupies an 
exactly opposite setting at the back of the King’s 
State Crown. 

The sapphire of St. Edward in the centre of the 
cross patée on the top of the King’s State Crown is 
held to have been in the Coronation Ring of Edward 
the Confessor, who ascended the Throne in 1042. 
How the stone and ring passed through the deplorable 
devastation of the Commonwealth is not clear, but 
a small article of this sort might easily escape un- 
noticed, hidden, as was the Ampulla, in Westminster 
Abbey, or concealed by some devoted adherent of 
the Stuarts. It was supposed in the old days to have 
the magic power of curing the cramp. 
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Degends of the Coronation: Ancient Stories Brougbt to Mind 
by the Anointing, Fnvestiture, and Crowning of Our Sovereigns. 
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LEGENDS OF THE CORONATION. 


By CAROLA OMAN. 
S 1.—THE AMPULLA. 


N a night about seven hundred and seventy 
years ago (according to a story preserved 
amongst the Cottonian manuscripts in the 

ee! = British Museum) an exiled priest, sorely 

troubled in spirit, knelt in prayer before the altar of 

Our Lady, in the abbey church of Ste. Colombe at 

Sens. Thomas a Becket, also known as Thomas of 

London (for although he had been the son of a mer- 

chant of Norman origin, he was a Londoner born), 

= had once been Chancellor of England, and so much 
in his King’s confidence that men said that Henry 

Plantagenet and Thomas of London had ‘* but one 

heart and one mind.’’ He _ was still, although he 

had begged Pope Alexander Ill. to release him from 
that office, Archbishop of Canterbury. But” his 
election to that see had proved the end of a friendship, 
for the new Archbishop’s ideas of his duty had clashed 
with his King’s ecclesiastical policy. After months 

of conflict, Thomas had fled from Harwich, on a 

winter’s night, in disguise, and Henry had replied St. 

by confiscating the property of Thomas’s see and 
banishing all his relatives, friends, and servants. Thomas 
had received the Pope’s permission to excommunicate 

Henry, but, hearing that his old friend was dangerously 

ill, had not as yet done so. 





a 


Coronation of striking pomp and 
magnificence, gave great publicity to 
the fact that he was to be the first 
King of England anointed from the 
holy vessel delivered to St. Thomas by Our 
Lady. The Ampulla had a chariot to itselt 
in his Coronation procession. Covered with 
a damask cloth, and carried by the sacristan 
of the Abbey of Marmoutier, it was drawn to the Abbey 
by a milk-white steed. The Ampulla used for the 
consecration of the Kings of England is amongst the 
most ancient pieces of the Regalia. As it was kept 
at the Abbey, not the Tower, it escaped destruction 
during the ‘Commonwealth, and was brought forth 
and redecorated for the Coronation of Charles II. It 
is in the shape of a golden eaglet, with outspread 
wings, nine inches high. The oil comes out of the 
beak of the bird, whose head screws off. The legend of 
its delivery to St. Thomas by Our Lady is celebrated 
in mediazval stained-glass windows in the cathedral of 
Etienne at Sens. 
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THE OBLATION OF THE SWORD. 
WILLIAM Ill, AND MARY Il. 
(CROWNED JOINTLY IN 1689.) 
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Il.—THE RING. 

The story of Saint Edward’s ring was first printed 
in England by William Caxton, in the ‘‘ Golden 
Legende,’’ the first English printer’s most popular 
publication. King Edward the Confessor was one 
day accosted by a beggar, *‘a fayre old man.’’ Having 
no money about him, and being unaccompanied by 


’ But even overseas Henry’s 
wrath pursued him, for, hearing that the Archbishop 
had taken refuge in a Cistercian abbey, Henry had 
threatened to expel all Cistercians from his dominions. 
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=: Thomas had moved on to a Benedictine abbey under the almoner whose duty was to bear his purse, the 
iS: the special protection of the King of France. saintly King drew a ring from his own finger and gave 
3S g g g 


yp 


As the weary Archbishop knelt in the abbey church 
at Sens, praying for guidance, a vision was vouchsafed 
to him. Our Lady herself appeared to comfort him. 


it to the beggar. 
pilgrims, lost in the Holy Land, met 
man, wyth whyte heer for age.”’ 


Shortly afterwards two English 
** a fayre ancient 
He asked them 


UM 
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<< She bore in one hand a golden vessel, shaped like an who they were ‘‘ and of what regyon.’” When he 
SSs eaglet ; in the other a small vial, containing holy oil. heard that they were English pilgrims who had lost 3S 
=—sS She told him that the Kings who should be anointed their road and_ their fellow-countrymen, he took = “Re 
SS with this oil from this vessel should be Champions of charge of them, and led them to a beautiful city where 
Sos Ss the Church. She bade him deliver the treasure which he provided them with food and beds for the night. 
pS she left with him, to a monk of Poitiers. Next morning he journeyed forth with them to put 
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Thomas returned to England after an absence of 
six years, and was murdered in his own cathedral 
within a month of his arrival. But the eaglet con- 
taining the sacred oil lay safely hidden in the church 
of St. Gregory at Poitiers for nearly two hundred 
years, until the dream of a holy man occasioned its 
discovery. It brought to Henry, Duke of 


them on their right road, and as they travelled together 
he took great pleasure in hearing them talk of their 
saintly King, Edward. When the moment came for 
the pilgrims to leave him and fare forth alone, he 
gave them farewell in the following words : ‘* I am 
Johan, the Evangelist, and saye ye unto Edward, your 
kynge, that I greet him well.’’ He delivered to them 
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Lancaster, who gave it to the heir of England, his 
nephew, Edward the Black Prince. But it not 
destined to be used 


was 








at the Coronation of 
a King of England for 


a ring which they were to give to their monarch on 
their return to their own country, and then vanished. 
The pilgrims reached their native land safely and took 
the ring to Edward, who at once recognised it as 
the one he had drawn from his finger to give to a 
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another quarter of a 

The Black 
died, © still 
Prince of Wales, and 
his son, Richard IL., 
crowned at the age 
of ten, did not learn 
of its existence until 
he reached maturity. 
Hiscousin, HenrylV., 
who ordered a 


venerable beggar. 

King Edward’s holy ring is variously said to have 
been buried with him and carefully preserved at his 
shrine in the Abbey of Westminster which 
despoiled on the Dissolution of the Monasteries by 
Henry VIII. 
the date of the Restoration, when a new ring was 
fashioned for the Coronation of Charles II. ‘* The 
Wedding-Ring of England, pledge of the Marriage 
that is made between the King and his people,’’ is 
placed on the third finger of the Sovereign’s right 
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(CROWNED ON ST. GEORGE'S DAY, 1702.) 





The portraits in the border are of Presidents of Royal Societies, and heads of Museums and Art Galleries and other Institutions. 
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Legends of the 





hand during the Coronation, and is an 
essential feature of the ceremony. 
The legend of St. Edward’s ring 
is commemorated in three places in 
the Abbey of Westminster—over a 
gate leading into Dean’s Yard, in the 
glass of one of the eastern windows, 
and on the screen which divides the 
Confessor’s shrine from the Choir. 


Ill.—THE STONE. 
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In the border of this page are given portraits of Vice-Chancellors of Universities. 


INTHRONIZED. 
(CROWNED 1714.) 


The Scots shall govern, and the sceptre sway, 
Where’er this Stone, they find, and its dread 
sound obey, 
wrote Hector Boece, a native of Dundee, 
during the first quarter of the sixteenth century. Raphael 
Holinshed, in his ‘‘ Historie of Scotland,’’ which he 
dedicated to Queen Elizabeth’s favourite, Robert 
Dudley, Earl of Leicester, also wrote of the Stone 
of Fate, now enclosed in the Coronation Chair in 
Westminster Abbey. His story is a strange mixture 
of fact and legend. He begins in Egypt with Gathelus, 
son of Cecrops, said to have been the first King of 
Attica and the founder of Athens. Gathelus took to 
wife Scota, the famous daughter of Pharaoh who 
discovered the infant Moses in the bulrushes. To 
escape the plague in Egypt, Gathelus and Scota decided 
to emigrate to Spain. The Egyptian Princess, who 
had been deeply impressed by the teachings of Moses, 
took with her to her new country the very stone on 
which Jacob had rested his head while he saw the vision 
of the Heavenly Ladder at Bethel. Moses had pro- 
phesied that victory should follow Jacob’s Pillow. 
Gathelus prospered in Spain, where he built the town 
of Brigantia, afterwards known as Santiago de Com- 
postela. In Brigantia he delivered justice seated on 
a marble throne which contained Jacob’s Pillow. 
Gathelus’s and Scota’s son also sought a new country. 
He established himself in Ireland. Here Jacob’s 
Pillow became known as ‘‘ Lia Fail,’’ the Stone of 
Fate. It was placed upon Tara’s Hill and all the 
Celtic Kings sat upon it for their Coronations. From 
Tara’s Hill it was taken to Iona, ‘‘ as a bond of union 
with the Scots of the mainland,’’ by King Fergus. 
In the Holy Isle, St. Columba drew his last breath 
with his head resting upon it. It was next discovered 
at Dunstaffnage, on Loch Etive, by King Kenneth, 
who bore it to Scone, in ‘Perthshire, and enclosed it 
in a wooden chair. 








































the Stone of Fate remained silent, but it greeted a 
rightful monarch with a groaning sound. 

The stone’s removal to England was accomplished 
by Edward I., ‘‘ besyde many other cruelties.’” Edward 
took it to Westminster Abbey and ordered a new 
chair to enclose it. This chair is the one still to be 
seen in the Abbey, and used at every Coronation, 
draped in cloth of gold. Edward, delighted at his 
capture of a relic on which the Scots set such store, 
took great pains over its installation in its new home. 
Details of the price and workmanship of the Coronation 
Chair made for the Scottish Stone—of its carved 
and gilded leopards, its step, and its cover 
extant. 





are 
Robert Bruce vainly attempted to recover 
the stone from Edward Il., and not until the crowns 
of England and Scotland were united by the accession 
of James I. and VI. did a Scottish King sit again on 
the Scottish Stone. The only Sovereigns of England 
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since its capture who had failed to be crowned seated 
upon it had been Edward V. and Mary Tudor. At 
the Coronation of William II. and Mary Il., joint 
Sovereigns, the King occupied the Chair enclosing the 
historic stone, while his wife sat in a duplicate made 
for the occasion. Elizabeth used it, and after her, 
every Sovereign. 

** Jacob’s Pillow,’’ ‘‘ Lia Fail,’’ “‘ The Scottish 
Stone,’’ ‘‘ The Stone of Scone ’’ is declared by geo- 
logists to be a reddish sandstone bearing a close resem- 
blance to the stones of the doorway of Dunstaffnage 
Castle. No similai stratum has been found in Egypt, 
nor is it at all like the surrounding rocks at Tara’s 
Hill, or on St. Columba’s Isle. 


IV.—WESTMINSTER ABBEY: THE FISHERMAN’S 
VISION. 


One of the most beautiful of English legends 
relates the consecration by St. Peter in person of the 
Abbey of Westminster. The Thames, edged in early 
times by wide fenland on either bank, washed, at the 
point where the Abbey now stands, the shores of a 
small island known as Thorney, or Bramble islet. 
Tradition declares that even before Sebert, first 
Christian King of the East Saxons, built a church on 
Thorney, a temple to Apollo, and a church founded 
by King Lucius, had occupied the site. 

Late on the Sunday night before the day appointed 
by Sebert for the consecration of his church by 
Mellitus, Bishop of London, a poor Thames-side 
fisherman, one Edric, was hailed on the Lambeth 
shore by a stranger who asked to be ferried to Thorney 
and back. Edric, having fished all night so far without 
success, agreed to the request. While he lay idle in 
his boat in the darkness waiting for the return of his 
passenger, he suddenly beheld the windows of the 
new church spring into life. From it issued sounds 
of exquisite singing, and in the radiance encircling it 
arose a ladder, stretching up to heaven, upon which 
angels were ascending and descending. 

Presently the stranger who had hired his boat 
returned and bade him cast his nets once more. Edric 
obeyed and was rewarded by a noble haul. Before 
departing from him the stranger told him that next 
morning he must go to meet the King and the Bishop 
at the Abbey doors, bearing a salmon in his hand. 
He must tell them that St. Peter had already conse- 
crated the church on Thorney as his especial property. 
Furthermore, he must in future give a tithe of all fish 
he caught to the Abbot of Westminster, and refrain 
from Sunday fishing. 

Edric fulfilled his saintly passenger’s commands, 


and, when Sebert and Mellitus asked for proof 
of his startling story, was able to convince 
them by showing 
them, within the 
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new building, the 
moisture of holy 
water, crosses on 
the walls, signs of 
consecrated oil, the 
Greek alphabet 
traced in the sand, 
and the remains of 
the candles used in 
the miraculous 
illumination. 
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THE INVESTITURE WITH THE IMPERIAL 


MANTLE. 
1727.) 
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.D. Queen Elizabeth's Descent from Robert Il, the First King of the Mouse of Stewart: A Genealogical Table. 
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Robert II. (1371 - 1390) was the son of Marjorie, daughter of Robert I. of Scotland, | as the first Lord Glamis. Patrick, ninth Lord Glamis, was created Earl of 
and Walter Stewart, High Steward of Scotland. He succeeded to the Throne on Kinghorne in 1606, and another Patrick, the third Earl, obtained a charter entitling 
the death of his uncle, David II., and thus became the first King of that House himself and his descendants to be styled Earls of Strathmore and Kinghorne. The 


of Stewart which was eventually to provide a successor to the Throne of England. ninth Earl married Mary Eleanor, daughter of George Bowes, drid assumed by Act 
In this way, both King George VI. and his Consort can trace their descent from | of Parliament, in 1767, the surname of Bowes. Queen Elizabeth is the youngest 
A this early Scottish King. In 1445 Patrick Lyon was created a Peer of Parliament | but one of the family of the fourteenth Earl of Strathmore and Kinghorne. 
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HIS MAJESTY’S STATE COACH. 


By FRANK DAVIS. 
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MAHEN the young George Ill. four at the corners are loaded with trophies. Four ‘Zz 
} opened Parliament in 1762 large Tritons support the body, the two in front blowing ae 
he drove to Westminster conch-shells to herald the approach of the Monarch A 
wees jn the great gilded and of the Ocean—a flight of fancy which did not meet A 
painted coach which was then fresh from with the approval of the pernickety Horace Walpole, ZZ 
the builders and has been the focal point for, wrote he, *‘ palm trees are as little aquatic as fa 
of most of the important royal processions Tritons are terrestrial’? ; but one could always SeZg 
ever since. It was designed to take the depend upon Walpole to find fault with anything EEE 
place of an earlier coach built for Queen Anne, new, especially if Chambers had had a hand in it. EEA 
and the best talent of the day was employed in its The roof is surmounted by the Imperial Crown, 
making. There were various suggestions as to the upheld by three boys, who hold in their hands the 
precise form suitable for a vehicle intended solely for Sceptre, the Sword of State, and the Ensigns of Knight- 
ceremonial occasions, and the duty of working out hood respectively. The wheels are imitations of those 
a dignified and impressive design from the several of an ancient Triumphal Chariot. 
submitted was entrusted to young William (not 
yet Sir William) Chambers, who had been _ his 
Majesty’s art instructor before his accession, and 
had recently been employed in designing various 
buildings (including the Pagoda) for the gardens at 
Kew, then the residence of the Dowager Princess 
of Wales. 

It cost originally no less than £7587 19s. 94d. 
(the accounts were finally settled in 1765), of which 
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PROCEEDING TO THE ABBEY. 
GEORGE HI, AND CONSORT. 
(CROWNED, SEPT. 22, 1761.) 
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The ingenious allegory of the paintings presumably ZE 
owes much to the versatile Chambers : one can well z 
imagine him suggesting subjects to the highly com- 
petent, but not very originally-minded, Cipriani. It 
was not long since the conclusion of a victorious Z 
war which added Canada to the British Empire, hence 
the subject of the front panel—Victory presenting a 
garland of laurel to Britannia, who is seated on a Z@ 
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throne holding a Staff of Liberty in her hand, attended  Z& 
4 at e e “lo e ° i . e Ze . 
2 f. sum the builder, Butler, was paid £1673 15s.; Joseph by Religion, Justice, Wisdom, Valour, Fortitude, 2222 
Z: R - ~~ = 
Z Wilton, the carver, £2500; and Pujolas, the gilder, Commerce, and Plenty. In the backgrcund are the PES 
Zz £931 14s. The painted panels were carried out by Thames and St. Paul’s. (Rather odd this last—one 22272 
Z 


G. B. Cipriani, the Italian artist who had come over 
to England a few years previously, and was soon to 
paint several ceilings, as well as the base of a clock 
by Vulliamy, in Buckingham Palace. The coach has, of 
course, been overhauled on several occasions, often 


would have expected Westminster Abbey on a coach 
made expressly for royal ceremonial.) Another allu- 
sion to the success of British Arms is to be seen on 
the lower back panel, in which Neptune and Amphi- 
trite, attended by Winds, Rivers, Tritons, and Naiads, 22 
at considerable expense. In 1791 £648 7s. 103d. was come out from their palace in a triumphal car, drawn 
spent for re-upholstering and for renewing the leather by sea-horses, to bring the tribute of the world to 
braces, while in 1821 alterations and renewals cost these shores. 
the surprising sum of £3113 17s. 6d. 

It was necessary to renew the glass panes after 
the opening of Parliament on Oct. 29, 1795, for the 
crowd got out of hand, insulted the King, and broke 
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The other panels express slightly more modest ‘2 
sentiments—for example, History records the reports 
of Fame, Peace burns the implements of War, Industry 
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¥ and Ingenuity give a Cornucopia to the Genius of Z2Z 
zB 3 Py ; ZZ2Za 
Zz all the glass. England, and Mars, Minerva, and Mercury support the ZAZA 
4 Nevertheless, the coach remains substantially the Crown of Great Britain. On the upper back panel i222 
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same as when it first appeared upon the streets of 
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are the Royal Arms, beautifully ornamented with the 
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Z Z London, and is certainly the most splendid and in- Order of St. George, and entwined with the Rose, ZE=ZZ 
Z Ae : : < ae ; : = . ZZ 
Zz @: teresting royal equipage remaining in Europe. For Shamrock, and Thistle. ZEEZ 
ZB . - " 2 ys ae = a : Zz Ze 

2 -Z the Coronation of Queen Victoria it was re-upholstered The State Coach has been used at every Coronation 2442 
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at a cost of £862 10s., and a new State hammercloth since that of George IV. and the Sovereign drives in 
was made for it for £997 6s.—this hammercloth it to open Parliament. Queen Victoria, however, did 
and the box-seat were taken away at the accession not employ it after the Prince Consort’s death; and 
of Edward VII., when the King felt that they King Edward VIII. used a car, owing to the bad Z 
interfered with the view of the public. Fromathat weather, when he went from Buckingham Palace 
time all eight horses have been postilion-driven : for his State opening of Parliament on November 3, 
before, a coachman drove three pairs, a postilion 1936. The coach was not seen in public during 
the leaders. the Great War, but, in 1921, King George V. 

The coach is 24 ft. in length, 8 ft. 3 in. wide, and again drove in it to Parliament in State. 
12 ft. high. The pole—which represents a bundle 
of lances—is 12 ft. 4 in. long ; the harness, for which 
Ringsted, Harness-maker to the Court, was paid 
£385 16s., is of red morocco leather. The total weight 
is four tons. Design and decorative details are wholly 
typical of the elaborate symbolism which was charac- 
teristic of eighteenth-century—and, indeed, of all— 
pageantry from the sixteenth century onwards. The 
root is supported by eight palm-trees, of which the 
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OF wesTNs GEORGE Iv, (CROWNED IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY ON JULY 19, 1821.) 
In the border are portraits of the officiating Archbishops. and of Bishops, and the Dean of Westminster. 
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State Coach: 


carriage uscd at tbe Coronations glisb & ins since George Ill, for whom it was built, and finished in 1762. 
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Cipriani Decoration on the King’s State Coach: 


left=band door (in the centre) and two side panels; (below) the tigbt=band door and side panels. 
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Our photograph was taken near Westminster Abbey during the Coronation Processton 





of King George V. and Queen Mary. 
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THE ORIGINS 


HE Coronation Service has 
changed in essentials but 
little for the last twelve 





hundred years. There has 





been a tendency in the past, notably 








at the Coronation of George IV., and 
even perhaps at the present day, to 





THE OFFERING OF THE BREAD AND WINE. 
WILLIAM IV. (CROWNED ON SEPTEMBER 8, 1831.) 


of splendid pageantry, an outworn survival from an 
earlier age, a kind of glorified Lord Mayor’s Show. It 
is nothing of the sort. 

It is not too much to say that it is the supreme 
Service of the English Church. At that Service 
the Sovereign is solemnly consecrated to the service 


regard the Service as a mere piece 
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of his people and becomes the crowned and anointed 
head of Church, State, and Empire. So far, then, from 
decreasing in importance, the ‘‘ hallowing’’ of the 


AAA 


Sovereign, as our forefathers called it, has come to 
have a significance which has steadily grown with the 

















Up & . : 
A 4057 REV REE passage of the centuries. 
M4 J.AE Soe : F 
F772 > *'suop oF © No service could be too solemn and no symbolism 
a” > : 


and surrounding pageantry could be too splendid for 


wll; 


such a consecration. It is not surprising, therefore, 
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(ZZ that even in its earliest form, as the late Dr. Armitage 
Robinson pointed out, it should have been ‘“‘ con- 
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sciously moulded on the form for the consecration of 


ANN 


ZiZ a Bishop.’’ And so much is this the case that, although 


in the Coronation Service as we know it to-day the 
anointing with the sacred oil takes the place of the 


EE 
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imposition of hands, there is some evidence to show 


TOU 


that in the most remote times the latter did, in fact, 
form part of the Service. Even at the present day, 
both the consecration of a Bishop and the Coronation 









of a King form part of the Communion Service. 



















Z Z The earliest-known form of the Coronation Service 
Bz ff 

Z P, Z is found in a manuscript said to be derived from a 
A ZE 5 Bz rc ~ - “ . P 

7B FP SC Pontifical of Archbishop Egbert of York (732-766), 
Zz z 22 AZZ . . s ; 

ZiZ FA Z-Z@Zz ~~ now in the National Library at Paris. It was probably 
ZGEeE EZ SZ-zZ used at the Coronation of his brother Eadbert, King 
Bee Barr ZB > RYT ° : ~ y 

Z aZ ZLEZ 2 of Northumbria, in 737-8. The central feature of the 
Zam =. ZZ : P - ae . , a ae 
4ALZ2z,_YTwA Z  SService is the anointing of the King, and this is fol- 
CZPGECIFEAea ve nd 

ZZ Zaz... Z i\owed by the delivery of the royal insignia and by the 
Ba Zz é SP a rie MA o> ‘ 
\a enthronement. -It is interesting to note that in this 


ll 


Service the anthem ‘‘ Zadok the priest and Nathan the 
prophet anointed Solomon king ’’ was sung during the 
anointing, and that this anthem, now set to the music 
which Handel composed for the Coronation of George II., 
is still sung at this point in the Service. 
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The Service was revised both before and after the 








Zz A 

ZZ : Za Norman Conquest. The earlier of these revisions, or 
Z ZZ ZZ recensions as they are usually called, is sometimes 
Z 2-224 known, but without much authority, as the Coronation 
Z 22 ZZ Order of King Ethelred. This revision is interesting 
Ze @ZE AZ partly from the fact that it was probably the Service 
Z ZZ Bz Z@ sed at the Coronation of William the Conqueror, 
A 2Z.2ZZ&Z the first of these ceremonies to take place in the 






Abbey, and partly because from England it spread to 
France and even further afield and became the basis 
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In the border of this page are portraits of Archbishops, Bishops, and other ecclesiastical dignitaries, 
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OF THE CORONATION ae 
SERVICE. ss 
By LAWRENCE E. TANNER, M.V.O., F.S.A. a 
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of the Service used at the Coronations of the mediaval 
French Kings. In this group of manuscripts the actual 
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Coronation precedes the Mass, and for the first time the Z 
z=: 

ring and the sword are included in the royal insignia. 2 
¢ 1. . Z 
The third recension dates from the twelfth century = Z2= 


and is known as the Order of Henry I. The arrange- 
ment of the Service follows that of the Ethelred Order. 
It is found in a Canterbury Pontifical now in the 
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British Museum. It in turn influenced the fourth 


recension made in the fourteenth century, of which 
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the best known and fullest versions are contained in Zaz 
the celebrated ‘‘ Liber Regalis’’ and in the Missal of Z222 
. . * | i 

Abbot Litlyngton, both of which are preserved in the 2222 
yng 2iZ 


Library of Westminster Abbey. In its earliest form 
this recension seems to have been used at the Corona- 
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tion of Edward II., and a Norman French version of 
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this service was found some years ago among the 
Muniments at the Abbey. 
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It is usually said that the «« Liber Regalis”’ contains the 










form of the Service which was used at the Coronation 
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of Richard II. in 1377. It may have been so, but the 


NO 


evidence is not entirely satisfactory. The manuscript 
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itself is English work dating from the last quarter of 
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the fourteenth century, and it has been suggested that 
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Bohemian influence can be traced in its illuminations. BZZLZ 
If this is so, it is just conceivable that it may have 
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been prepared for the Coronation of Anne of Bohemia, 


“up 
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which took place a few days after her marriage to a 





ANNAN 


Richard Il. early in 1382. It is perhaps unlikely that Z 
a book of this character should have been prepared 
except with a Coronation actually in view. 











The «Liber Regalis’’ is written on thirty-four leaves Z A 
of vellum, with illuminated initial letters and borders. ZZ 
The rubrics are in red, and there are three full-page Za 
illuminations depicting the Coronations of a King alone, ZZ 
of a King and Queen together, and of a Queen alone. Z: 128 
There is also an illumination depicting the tomb of a 222A 


\" 


AN ttt 


King, together with a long rubric directing what should 
be done on the death of the Sovereign. The manuscript 







was re-bound in leather by Dean Vincent in 1806. 
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Although it was probably made and intended for 





7. 
royal use—it may even have been, as Mr. Leopold = 2 
Wickham Legg has suggested, the book used by the Z22 
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Sovereign himself during the Service—it appears to 2222 
have been kept in the custody first of the Abbots and 222 


then of the Deans of Westminster. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that the Abbot or Dean of West- 
minster at each Coronation is, as the ‘‘ Liber Regalis ”’ 
calls him, ‘* eruditor Regis,’’ and that to him alone 
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THE HOLY SACRAMENT ADMINISTERED TO THE SOVEREIGN. 
VICTORIA, (CROWNED, THE EVE OF ST. PETER, JUNE 28, 1838. 
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THE CORONATION OF A QUEEN: AN ILLUMINATION FROM ABBOT LITLYNGTON’S 
MISSAL (CIRCA 1380) IN THE CHAPTER LIBRARY AT WESTMINSTER. 
Nicholas Litlyngton was Abbot of Westminster from 1362 to 1386 and presented vest- 
ments, service books, and much plate to the convent. 
“ Litlyngton Missal,”’ 


Amongst the books was the 

is now kept in the Chapter Library. The funds to 

provide these gifts came from the estate of Archbishop Langham, whose executor 

Litlyngton was, in 1378. This Missal and the “ Liber Regalis’”’ have directly influenced 
the form of Service used at the present day. 
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THE CORONATION OF A KING 
‘“ LIBER REGALIS,” 
The “Liber Regalis,” which dates from the latter part of the fourteenth century, is the 
most important authority on the form of Service used at the Coronations of our early 
It is even probable that the traditions of ceremonies performed during the two 


AND HIS CONSORT: ILLUMINATION FROM THE 


CORONATION SERVICE, 
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It was used, with little alteration, from the 
to that of Charles II. 


previous centuries were incorporated in it. 
Coronation of Richard II. 
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Accepted Authorities for Coronation Ceremonies: Famous Early English and French Flluminations. 
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PEERS SUPPORTING THE CROWN AFTER THE CORONATION OF A KING: 
A PAGE FROM THE CORONATION BOOK OF CHARLES V. OF FRANCE, 
In many details, the French Coronation ceremony was curiously like our own. An 
illuminated manuscript in the British Museum (written in Latin and French, with an 
inscription by Charles V., and dated 1365) gives an account of the ritual of the Con- 
secration. After the Archbishop had crowned the King, all the Peers, spiritual and lay, 
put their hands on the Crown and supported it on all sides. The Kine was then 
conducted to his Throne and inthronized. 





THE CROWNING OF A QUEEN: ONE OF THE FOUR ILLUMINATIONS IN THE 


* LIBER REGALIS,”’ THE CORONATION BOOK IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
The Coronation Service in the “Liber Regalis’’ was faithfully translated into English for 
the Coronation of James I.; but was drastically altered when James II., who was a 
Roman Catholic, came to the Throne. The Form of Service was altered yet again for 
William and Mary II.; and this has been followed in the main ever since. At Edward VII.’s 

Coronation the Investiture ceremony, however, tended to revert to the older order. 
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belongs the right to instruct the Communion Service. It is curious and interesting to 
Sovereign on all points in the Service. find that the Service contained in the beautiful 

Other copies of the ‘Liber manuscript, now in the British Museum, known as 272 
Regalis ’’ are known to exist. They the Coronation Book of Charles V. of France (1364-80), 2 
were probably used originally by those which continued to be used as the Coronation Service 2 
taking a prominent part in the Services, in France until the French Revolution, is not only Zz 
One of these, formerly in the posses- based upon and preserves many of the forms of the 
sion of the late Sir Thomas Brooke, Ethelred recension of the English Service, which later 
is now in the British Museum and dropped out of use in England, but that it is also closely 
appears to be closely allied to the allied to the contemporary English ‘+ Liber Regalis.’’ 
Westminster manuscript. Another The Services differ in arrangement, but the liturgical 
THE KING TAKING THE CORONATION OATH. manuscript is believed to be in the forms and ceremonies were almost the same in both 
meee conf tall ez archives of Pamplona, but its exact countries. 
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relation to the ‘* Liber Regalis ’’ has The accession of James II, to the English throne 
not yet been established. A _ third manuscript, in the meant a further recension of the Service, in order to 
Public Library at Evora, in Portugal, has also been adapt it to the fact that the Sovereign was a Roman Z 
claimed as a contemporary copy of the ‘* Liber Regalis.”’ 
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Catholic. The revision was made by Archbishop 
It would appear, however, that this manuscript is Sancroft, and as a result the Communion Service was Z@ 
not earlier than the middle of the fifteenth century, entirely omitted. Some notes said to be in Sancroft’s 
and that it is concerned with Services held in hand can still be seen in the ** Liber Regalis,’’ but his 
the King’s private chapel at Westminster. It was manuscript copy of the Service which he used through- 
apparently written by William Say, who is described out the ceremony is now preserved in the Library at 
as ‘* Dean of the Royal Chapel,’’ for Alfonso V., King St. John’s College, Cambridge. Z 
of Portugal (1438-81). The accession of King William III. and Queen z 
Apart from these separate copies of the Service, Mary called for yet another revision of the Service, and 
the most important manuscript of this recension is this was undertaken by Henry Compton, Bishop of 
contained in the great Missal which was presented to London. Among other changes, the Oath was con- 
the Abbey by Abbot Litlyngton. The private accounts siderably altered and the Service was again—as in 
of this Abbot, by a fortunate chance, have been pre- Saxon times—made a part of the Communion Service. 
served among the Abbey Muniments. Among them The Service remained substantially unaltered through- 
is the account for the making of this Missal in 1 38 3-4. out the eighteenth century. 
It took two years to produce and cost at that time After the splendid but somewhat _ theatrical 
£34 14s. 7d. The scribe was Thomas Preston, who Coronation of King George IV. there was a reaction, 2 
seems to have become a monk of Westminster a and King William IV. was crowned with the minimum ZZ vt 
few years later. The pages of the Missal which of ceremony. The banquet in Westminster Hall 
contain the Coronation Services have miniatures of after the Service was done away with and, most 
the Coronation of a King and of a Queen, and there is unfortunately, the enthronement of the Sovereign 
evidence, from the noticeably thumbed condition of | amongst his Peers in Westminster Hall on the 
the pages, that the Missal was used at successive morning of the Coronation, followed by the solemn 
Coronations. procession on foot from the Hall to the Abbey, Z@ 
The recension represented by the ‘* Liber Regalis ”’ was also omitted, and these have never been revived. ‘ 
and allied manuscripts profoundly influenced the The form of ‘‘ election’’ by the various estates is 
Coronation Service. In its original Latin form it was now, therefore, confined to the ‘ recognition ’’ in 
used from the fourteenth century to the Coronation the Abbey. 
of Queen Elizabeth. This was the last Coronation The last revision was made for the Coronation of 
which was carried out mainly in Latin and in King Edward VII. It was carefully and reverently Z@ 
conformity with ancient ritual. For the Coronation done, mainly owing to the influence of Dr. Armitage 
of James I. the ‘‘ Liber Regalis’’ was translated into Robinson. The most serious omission was that of 
English, and in this form it continued to be used the first Oblation, and the Homage was confined to the 
until 16865. premier Peer of each order. On the other hand, 
It has been said that the « Liber Regalis’’ ‘* represents various improvements were made which, although 
Z2Z 2 the English Coronation Service at the highest point small in themselves, have had the effect of restoring 
7 that it attained.’’ Throughout the Service the cere- to this great Service the dignity and the solemnity 
monies form a coherent and consecutive whole. First which were lacking in the nineteenth century. 
comes the introduction, consisting of the election by 
the people and the taking of the Oath by the Sovereign. 
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This is followed by the “‘ hallowing ’’ or anointing 
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in fact, the central point 
















Oo of the Sovereign, which is, 
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Then, the Sovereign having been hallowed, he 
Z is invested with the roval robes and ornaments, 
culminating in the Crown. He is then enthroned 


in the sight of all, and this is followed by the 
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THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY HOLDING ST. EDWARD'S CROWN. 
GEORGE V. (CROWNFD ON JUNE 22, 1911.) 


In the border of this page are portraits of important personages who will attend the Coronation. 
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P UR Sovereigns are no longer allowed to go 
| into battle to prove their courage. The 
last King of England to draw his sword 
‘ke | 


atten cer upon an enemy was George the Second, 
who fought at Dettingen in May of 1743. Parliament 
was so alarmed by his bravado that his successors 
have always been forbidden to risk their lives in war. 
Since that time, our Sovereigns have been obliged to 
find more subtle ways of proving their courage to their 
people. Queen Victoria might well have been called 
The Courageous if her Goodness had not been the quality 
that decided the description historians were to give 
her. Few incidents in her life shine out as the closing 
scene at Windsor, when Mr. Balfour went down to 
see her, mournfully complaining about the reverses in 
South Africa. The old Queen clenched her 

hand as she leaned towards Mr. Balfour 

and said: ‘‘ Please understand that 

there is no one depressed in this 

house. We are not interested 

in the possibilities of defeat ; 
they do not exist.”’ 

She handed this heritage 
of moral courage on to her 
sons and her grandson, and 
towards the close of her 
long life, towards the end 
of the century to which she 
gave her name, she was able 
tosee two great-grandchildren 
who would rule in their time, 
and each show his courage in 
his own way. 

During the past year we emerged 
from the sorrow over the death of 
King George, and we became used 
to the idea that the Prince of 
Wales had become our monarch. 
In December, our assurance was 
shattered by King Edward’s abdica- 
tion. We cannot pretend to 
know King Edward’s mind, nor can we estimate the 
struggle which has gone on within him; but we have 
learned, in the intervening months, to know and 
appreciate still another King who was suddenly called 
upon to show fortitude in a way which escaped our 
full appreciation at the time. It was not easy, in 
the glare and_ panic of abdication, to realise that 
another man was passing through a terrible test ; 
emerging from his peacefulness and domestic security 
to take on responsibilities which he never expected, 

King George the Sixth is very like his father in 
character, with the added knowledge of the lives 
of simple and poor people, which has come to 
him through a broader experience of humanity. 

It is through his character that he will hold the 
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affection and loyalty of his people. He is quiet, modest, 
domesticated, shrewd in judgment, and intensely sincere. 
If these are still merits in a troubled and cynical world, 
we have nothing to fear from his guidance. 

When the present King was born, Queen Victoria 
was still alive. This was in December of 1895. At 
an age when most widows would have taken to their 
sofas she still ruled her Empire, and only a little time 
before she had summoned Lord Rosebery to be her 
Prime Minister, without seeking the advice of friend 
or Minister. One passage in her Journal gives us a 
picture of the venerable Queen, fighting against her 
failing senses, in the year of the present King’s birth. 
She wrote, a litth more than two weeks after he was 
born : “‘ Beatrice » ad me telegram after tea, as my 

sight. is bad, and I have not yet succeeded 

in getting spectacles to suit.’’ And after- 

wards: ‘‘So much to do, and my 

troublesome eyes make everything 
much more difficult.’’ 

She visited the Duke and 
Duchess of York soon after the 
baby was born, and enjoyed 
a sight which must. have 

stirred her fading imagina- 

tion. Within her experience 

she could recall three Kings 

who had ruled before her, 

for her memory went back 

to George the Third. Before 

her now, she could contem- 
plate four Princes who would 
rule after her. In the room 
were her son, afterwards King 

Edward VII. ; her grandson, after- 

wards King George V. ; her great- 

grandson, who was for a brief 
season Edward VIII. ; and _ his 
younger brother, who is now our 

Sovereign, ruling us under his 

father’s name. 0 

One must not pass over the simplicity of the 
house in which the King was born. York Cottage 
is neither vast nor magnificent. It is set in the heart 
of the Sandringham estate, and, even in this hurrying 
twentieth century, it suggests the purpose for which 
it was used by Edward VII. (then Prince of Wales)— 
as a quiet, unpretentious annexe for bachelor guests 
at Sandringham House. 

The present King once said of his family ; ‘‘ You 
see, we are not palace-minded.’’ The epigram tells 
us all. Discipline and simplicity ruled at York 

Cottage. The children grew up with very little of 

the splendour and limelight which were waiting 
for them in the future. Their parents were 
not rich, in the princely sense of the word. 


In the border of this page are given portraits of near relatives of King George VI. 
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When King Edward VII. came to the Throne, in 1901, 
the life of the Princes opened out and they lived partly 
at York House, in St. James’s Palace, and partly at 
Frogmore, the secluded Georgian house in Windsor 
Home Park. 

The influences which moulded the young Prince 
were diverse. Prince Albert was naturally disciplined 
and obedient. The virtues which the Prince Consort 
brought with him from Coburg were strong in King 
George V., and they were strong in his second son. 
He was not a brilliant scholar, but he learned dili- 
gently, This was the atmosphere of his own home. 
But his grandfather kept up a different kind of Court, 
within Windsor Castle and at Buckingham Palace. 
There the young Princes were let loose. They were 
encouraged in their pranks by the King, who was 
not above joining in their practical jokes and games. 
Taylor Darbyshire tells us in his book on the present 
King that the fun 


was sometimes so uproarious that 
their mother, 


‘“anxious for the behaviour of her 
children, felt that perhaps a check should now and 
again be placed on their high spirits.’’ So a tutor 
was appointed ‘‘ to accompany them on their visits ’ 
to their grand- 
father. It seemed, 
for some time, 
that the late King 
George might be 
too strict as a 
father. He viewed 
his responsibilities 
much as the Prince 
Consort had 
worried over his 
son, 

When Prince 
Albert the younger 
was old enough, 
he was sent to the 
Naval College at 
Osborne. He be- 
gan at the first 
stage of the fine 
machinery of naval 
education. The 
difference between 
Prince Albert and 
his elder brother, 
Prince Edward, soon manifested itself. Subsequent 
events have shown us the astonishing similarity between 
King George IV., King Edward VII., and King 
Edward VIII. They all upheld the Hanoverian tradition, 
But our present King went on in his father’s footsteps. 
He also became an efficient sailor, and, from the be- 
ginning, he was able to handle a boat with more success 
than his brother. His instincts guided him to seaman- 
ship, and it is interesting, in casting the story forward, to 
remember that he is the only Sovereign of his House 
who ‘has been under fire in a sea battle. 
in Collingwood, at Jutland. 

From Osborne, Prince Albert went to Dartmouth. 
When this part of his education ended, a new phase 
began. Up to this time, Prince Edward and _ his 
But 
the way of the eldest son was to be on greater heights, 
according to their parents’ plan. It was certain that 
he would some day be King. Prince Albert could 
have a private career, and it was expected that he 
would continue in the Navy. The continuation of 
the parallel between father and son is astonishing. 
King George was also educated as a second son, and 
intended, therefore, to be a professional sailor. Prince 
Edward went from Dartmouth to Hindustan, and after 


PRINCE ALBERT (RIGHT), PRINCE EDWARD, 

PRINCE HENRY, AND PRINCESS MARY 

WITH THEIR GRANDFATHER, EDWARD VIL, 
AT BALMORAL IN 1902. 


He served 


younger brother had been brought up together. 


In the border are portraits of near relatives of King George VI. 
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a brief cruise his sea career ended. Not so Prince 
Albert. He was sent to Cumberland as a cadet, and 
for the first time he set out to see the world. 

This first cruise was of tremendous importance. 
Up to this time, Prince Albert of York had been 
allowed few experiences of lite beyond England. 
There were fewer foreign visitors to his grandfather’s 
Court than in the old days, and his education had kept 
him away from meeting people from the Dominions. 
Cumberland took him to the islands of the West Indian 
station. These were all picturesque experiences for him. 
They gave him his first sense of Jand travel and sea- 
faring. But the visits which put the real test upon 
him were in Canada and Newfoundland. There he 
became an ambassador. His shyness often gave people 
a wrong impression of his qualities. He seemed quiet 
and he had few spectacular gifts. But a good, dry 
humour was welling up within him as he came to know 
more of the world. There. were many sly quips to 
show that his judgment was keen. There were two 
sides to his experiences in New foundland and Canada. 
On board Collingwood, he worked like a beaver. He 
was naturally energetic, in mind and body. To these 

merits were added 

frankness and a 

complete lack of 

class - conscious- 
the serene 
lack of class-con- 
sciousness which 
is the blessing of 
peasants and 
princes. He simply 
could not make 
people feel un- 
comfortable or 
self-conscious. His 
frankness was 
sometimes — such 
that people 
thought he lacked 
graciousness. It 
was only that he 
could not pretend. 

Prince Albert 
travelled as far as 
Montreal. He did 
not catch public 
favour in a flash, as his brother always did. It came 
slowly to him, but it came securely. Mr. Darbyshire 
quotes a report written by Captain W. E. C. Tait, 
who travelled with the Prince in Collingwood. Captain 
Tait wrote— 


ness ; 


PRINCE ALBERT (LEFT) WITH PRINCES 
EDWARD, HENRY, GEORGE, AND JOHN 
AND PRINCESS MARY WITH’ THEIR 
PARENTS AT ABERGELDIE IN 1906. 


‘‘He always put his back into whatever he was 
doing, and I can see him now, rushing through the 
intense effort of the day and then finishing up with 
the traditional bread and cheese, onions, and beer 
before turning in. All his work was done cheer- 
fully and well, but perhaps best of all was the way 
he handled the picket-boat when he was in charge 
of her, while he was more than a good hand at 
the sailing races.’’ 


It was obvious from the beginning that the character 
of Prince Albert was not complicated. 


There again 
the parallel persists. 


What drama, drama in silence, 
emerges from a scene which occurred at a later date, 
during Prince Albert’s service in Collingwood. His 
father came to inspect his fleet. It was shortly after 
the outbreak of war, and the King had not seen 
his son for some time. Midshipman and Sovereign 
might have exchanged a glance of recognition. But 


no! There was no flicker of the the 


eyé, and 


(A portrait of the Duke and Duchess of Kent's baby daughter 


was not available when we went to press.) 
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PRINCE ALBERT OF YORK HANDLING THE RIBBONS BEHINI> A PAIR 
OF PRANCING WOODEN HORSES: KING GEORGE VI. AT THE AGE OF ONE. 


Prince Albert Frederick Arthur George was born at York Cottage, Sandringham, on SING GEORGE vt. bias Ride cg 5 Sev ringegs ta! ~siesrggastea’ eee Piss 

December 14, 1895. He was a very healthy child, and his parents were anxious that HORSEMAN ON HIS PONY IN THE WINTER OF 1902. 
he should enjoy a natural childhood. His early upbringing was simplicity itself, Z 
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SESS ISS 
KING GEORGE, AGED THREE AND A HALF, IN A FAMILY GROUP IN ALBERT AT THE ABBEY THANKSGIVING SERVICE FOR 
VICTORIA WITH HER GREAT-GRANDCHILDREN AT OSBORNE. - HIS PARENTS’ SAFE RETURN FROM INDIA IN 1906. 
Queen Victoria was particularly fond of her great-grandchildren and liked nothing better than to have Prince Albert (King George VI.) was present at Westminster Abbey for 
them about her. This photograph at Osborne shows (left to right) King George, the Thanksgiving Service for his parents’ safe return from India in 
who was known as “ Bertie” to the Royal family, seated on a cushion; d 906. n our drawing he can be seen in the background on the 
Princess Mary; Prince Edward; and the Queen, holding Prince Henry. extreme left; with Princess Mary next to him. 
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PRINCI ALBERT (KING GEORGE VI.) AND 
EDWARD (DUKE OF WINDSOR) PLAYING 
TOGETHER IN MARCH IQITI. 
Prince Albert and Prince E 
boys, and, as Duke of York, the King gave considerable 
attention to the game. His handicap is eight. 


PRINCE t 2 PRINCE ALBERT WEARING HIGHLAND DRESS 2% # VRINCE ALBERT FISHING AT BALMORAL IN IQII, 
GOLF A SPECIAL STUDY AT SANDRINGHAM BEFORI ; WATCHED BY HIS YOUNGER BROTHERS AND 
. HE LEFT FOR OSBORNE, : SISTER. 


ce Albert went to Osborne in 1909, and this photo- King George is an enthusiastic fisherman, and the Queen 


taken at Sandringt , Shows him in Highland shares his liking for the spor He was taught how tc 
which he usually wore while at Balmoral. handle a rod by the he eeper at Abergeldie. 
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Our Gracious king 


ceremony of introduction passed without the slightest 
gesture from either of them. The instinct for duty 
is perhaps stronger in princes than it is in the mass 
of people. Centuries of fixed tradition must turn 
the will to iron. 

Two dramas brought the young Princes into the 
limelight in the early months of the war. The story 
of Prince Edward’s plea to Kitchener is well known : 
how he climbed the stairs of the War Office and begged 
the Secretary of State for War to allow him to go into 
the trenches. At the same time, Prince Albert was 
suffering one of the great disappointments of his life 
as a sailor. In September, he was so ill that he had 
to be brought on shore, to be operated on. He had 
never been strong, and both his physique and_ his 
nerves held him back from full enjoyment of all 
physical effort. While his brother was worrying 
Kitchener at the 
War Office, Prince 
Albert was worry- 
ing the Naval 
Medical Board to 
allow him to return 
to his ship. At 
first he was con- 
soled with _ half- 
measures. He was 
given a post in the 
Admiralty. But 
early in the new 
year he was allowed 
to return to Colling- 
wood and steam to 
Scapa, to join the 
Fleet. It must 
always be remem- 
bered, as an insight 
into the new King’s 
approach to _ his 
duty, that he re- 
joined his ship 
against every ad- 
vice. He was still 
ill, and for some 
months he worked 
on, through the melancholy days of waiting 
for the battle that did not come. In the 
end he collapsed and was taken on shore once 
more. He was rewarded for his constancy. 
He was able to rejoin his ship again, a little 
time before the Battle of Jutland. In the 
heavy mist of that ominous afternoon, in 
May of 1916, Prince Albert played his part 
in expending eighty-four rounds against the 
enemy. He was mentioned in despatches for 
his ‘‘ coolness and courage,’’ but the trophy which is 
still a delight to him is the white ensign which his 
ship flew during Jutland. 

Towards the close of the war, a new interest 
began. In time, Prince Albert of York was to occupy 
an important honorary position in connection with the 
Royal Air Force, but when the title came to him, it 
was not empty of experience. Flying had been in the 
experimental stages when he was a boy. He had 
been exactly eight years old when the first heavier- 
than-air craft had been flown at Dayton. He had 
watched the progress of flying from the beginning 
and he was to ascend to the responsibility, in later 
years, of flying his elder brother. During his training 
at Osborne his boyish enthusiasm for flying had become 
stronger, and Prince Albert divided his attention 
between seafaring and the air. But he was never 
allowed then to fly. His enthusiasm had its first 


WEARING THE FULL-DRESS 
UNIFORM OF THE R.A.F. AT 
A PRESENTATION OF NEW 
COLOURS TO THE GUARDS 
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GROUP CAPTAIN IN THAT 
YEAR. 
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opportunity in February of 1918, when he was attached 
to the Royal Naval Air Service at Cranwell. He was 
thus identified with the beginning of Cranwell’s fine 
traditions. He remained at Cranwell for five months, 
gaining daily experience of ground work. But the 
interesting occasion came after he had been there for 
two months. When the Royal Naval Air Service 
joined the Royal Flying Corps and became the Royal 
Air Force, as we know it now, Prince Albert was 
one of the first naval officers to become an officer of 
the new, young Service. 

In the last months of the war the present King’s 
service was broadened by a term with Lord Trenchard, 
then Sir Hugh Trenchard, at Nancy. He had also been 
with the R.A.F. Cadet Brigade at Hastings, so that 
when peace came he knew many aspects of the Service. 
All was leading to a unique end. While his brothers 

clung to the older Services, he threw himself 
into the experiment and change in which the 
R.A.F. was being born. He went through 
the routine of the Air Ministry, and when 
he was aware of the administrative side of 
the Royal Air Force he began his training 
as a pilot. Prince Albert was not so greatly 
fascinated by flying as by the actual creation 
of the Air Force. But he took his pilot’s 
certificate, and with no prearrangement he 
once flew his brother for a short flight, much 
to the concern and agitation of the officers 
who were left on the ground, haunted by 
the realisation that the heir to the Throne 
and his brother were in the air together. 

When demobil- 
isation came, many 
young officers were 
being turned out 
upon the world, 
and it was not 
thought just that 
Prince Albert 
should continue 
with either Ser- 
vice. Instead, he 
became an under- 
graduate at Cam- 
bridge. Seldom 
had a young man 
sought the banks 
of the Cam and 
the stately air of 
the colleges so 
well equipped 
with experience. 
The way by which 
Princes go to the 
Universities has always been interesting. King Edward 
was sent to Cambridge, manacled by governors and 
attendants and instructions. He had also been to Oxford, 
and had not been allowed to smoke, to mix with whom 
he pleased, nor to wear the clothes he wished. Prince 
Albert and Queen Victoria had sent him off with as 
much restraint as if he had been going to prison. 
King George did not repeat this mistake. He was 
naturally bent upon law and order and his discipline 
was severe, but he had allowed his eldest son com- 
parative freedom at Oxford, and Prince Edward had 
played his banjo in his rooms at Magdalen, he had 
joined undergraduate parties, and had taken his part 
with the O.T.C. with complete freedom. The 
same lenient rules were made for Prince Albert when 
he went to Cambridge after the war, with his brother, 
Prince Henry. They did not live in college. A 
house was taken for them, and through a stroke of 
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KING GEORGE VI. (THEN PRINCE ALBERT) AS A NAVAL 
CADET; WITH THE LATE ADMIRAL SIR LEWIS BEAUMONT. 
Our photograph was taken in the Royal Yacht “Victoria and 
Albert”’ in 1912. Prince Albert was then a cadet at Dartmouth, 
where he had gone after being two years at Osborne. 
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Prince Albert passed out 
of Dartmouth in December 
1912, and was drafted to 
the cadet-ship ‘‘ Cumber- 
land,” a county cruiser of 
9000 tons, to complete his 
training. On January 18, 
1913, the “ Cumberland ” 
left on a long cruise during 
which she visited the West 
Indies and several Canadian 
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ei In 1917 Prince Albert was forced to terminate his sea career 
and undergo an operation, but he refused to remain inactive, 
and in February 1918 he was appointed to the R.N.A.S. 
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THE SHIP IN WHICH 
H.M.S, “‘ CUMBERLAND”? AT PORT CASTRIES, ST. LUCIA, WEST INDIES. 
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H.M.S. ‘“* COLLINGWOOD, 

WHICH PRINCE ALBERT SERVED 
AS A MIDSHIPMAN, AND AS A 
SUB-LIEUTENANT AT JUTLAND. 
When the “ Cumberland ” completed 
her cruise, Prince Albert was gazetted 
midshipman and appointed to H.M.S. 
“ Collingwood.”’ e joined her in 
September 1913, and was still serving 
in her when war broke out. Prince 

Albert was present at Jutland. 
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PRINCE ALBERT COMPLETED HIS TRAINING AS A 
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SUB-LIEUTENANT PRINCE ALBERT SERVING TEA TO WOUNDED 
WHO WERE ENTERTAINED AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE IN 1916. 
In the early part of 1916 Prince Albert had been invalided ashore, and 
was serving in the Operations Division at the Admiralty. Therefore he 
was able to assist other members of the Royal Family with their duties, 
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PRINCE ALBERT SERVED AS AN ACTING-LIEUTENANT AFTER JUTLAND 


UNTIL HIS SEA-SERVICE WAS TERMINATED BY ILLNESS. 
The battleship “ Malaya,” recently commissioned after an extensive refit, was presented to the British Government 


by the Federated Malay States in 1916. She was in the Sth Battle Squadron at Jutland, and at one moment 
was a target for a division of German battleships, receiving serious damage below the water-line. 
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THE ILLUsTRATED Lonpon News. 


The ting (then Sub-Lieut. Prince Albert) at Jutland: 


Duty in the “A” GuneTurret of 6.0.8. “Collingwood” 


breech by a jointed ram. 


H.M. King George VI. served as a sub-lieutenant in the fore-turret—*' A" 12-inch 
gun-turret—of H.M.S. ‘ Collingwood” at the Battle of Jutland, 
Our drawing shows the gun-crew at their stations preparing the 


Conditions in a turret under fire are very trying, as 
May 31, 1916. | there is no means of seeing what is happening. Prince Albert 


starboard gun despatches for his coolness and courage. The 
for firing. The 12-inch shell and lyddite charge, after being hoisted into position 


by the ‘‘cage”’ (seen on the left) from the magazine below, 


was mentioned in 
officer in charge of the turret 
has recorded that everything went on as if they were at firing practice and 
are propelled into the that the King made cocoa as usual for the gun-crew and himself. 

FROM THE DRAWING BY C, E. TURNER 
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THE KING (WHEN DUKE OF YORK) AS A COM- 
PETITOR IN THE MEN’S DOUBLES AT WIMBLEDON. 
The favourite pastime of the Duke of York was lawn- 
tennis. In he won the R.A.F. doubles with Sir 
Louis Greig, and in 1926 he competed at Wimbledon, 
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The king’s Fnterest in Various Sports 
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THE DUKE OF YORK LENDING A HAND IN HAULING 
HIS 200-LB. GROUND SHARK ABOARD IN 1927. 
The King, who is a keen fly-fisherman, took the opportunity 
to try his hand at big-game fishing at the Bay of Islands 
during his tour of New Zealand in 1927. He succeeded 

in landing a shark, which he helped to haul aboard. 
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DUKE OF YORK AS A GOLFER! DRIVING 
OFF IN A MATCH IN 1934. 
The King received coaching in golf as a boy, and, although 
he has littie time to devote to practice, his handicap is 
now eight. He has a fine natural swing. 
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A SPORT WHICH APPEALED AS MUCH TO THE DUKE OF 





YORK AS TO HIS FATHER, KING GEORGE V. (LEFT): THE DUKE OF YORK (CENTRE) AND 
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DUCHESS OF YORK 


(BY THE WHEEL) ABOARD THE “ BRITANNIA” AT COWES IN 1935. 
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King George VI. inherited a love of yachting from his 

father, and developed his skill in handling boats as a 

midshipman, when he was often in charge of a cutter 
under sail. 
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THE DUKE OF YORK READY FOR THE HOUSE OF 


LORDS POLO MATCH IN 1924. 
The Duke of York, who is a good horseman, enjoys a polo 
match thoroughly, and is a sound player, with a keen eye. 
His opportunities for playing have, however, been few. 
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AN EXCEPTIONALLY FINE SHOT: THE DUKE 
OF YORK AT A SHOOTING PARTY IN 1922. 
The Duke of York inherited his father’s skill as a 
shot, and brings his gun up with just the same 
stiff-armed action. His tours yielded fine trophies. 
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THE DUKE OF YORK AT A MEET OF THE BELVOIR 
AT CROXTON PARK IN 1921, 
After the war, the Duke of York became a familiar figure in 
the hunting-field. During the economic crisis, however, he 
gave up hunting and broke up his stable. 
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Tue Ittustratep Lonpon News, ' The Wedding of the king and Queen 
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LADY ELIZABETH BOWE ‘ THE QUEEN) LEAVING HE 


THE BRIDE AND BRIDEGROOM KNEELING BEFORE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CA 
FATHERS HOUSE FOR THE ! HER WEDDING MORNING. 


eRBURY 
AT THE ALTAR STEPS: THE FINAL STAGE OF THE WEDDING CEREMONY. 
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THE DUKE OF YORK PLACING THE WEDDING-RING ON LADY ELIZABETH BOWES-LYON'S 
FINGER: THE CULMINATING MOMENT OF THE CEREMONY, 
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THE FAMOUS BALCONY AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE: T.R.H. THE 
AND DUCHESS OF YORK AFTER THE WEDDING 


marriage of Lady Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon and the Duke of York (now King and Queen) Mary’s wedding; and she then spent the ensuing months in London. 
place in Westminster Abbey on April 1923. In 1921 Lady Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon, Duke frequently her partner at dances. 
owing to the illness of r mother, acted as hostess to a large house , at Glan The Strathmore’s home, St 
Duke of York was pres and, with Lady Elizabeth, visited c of interest in the was announced. The first part of the honeymoon was spent at Polesden Lacey, Surrey, 
neighbourhood. Subsequent Lady Elizabeth was one of the bridesmaids at Princess then the royal couple travelled to Glamis, where they stayed before going to Frogmore. 


DUKE THE BRIDAL PAIR PELTED WITH CONFETTI AND ROSE-PETALS ON LEAVING BUCKINGHAM 
PALACE FOR WATERLOO EN ROUTE TO POLESDEN LACEY FOR THEIR HONEYMOON 
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good judgment, Wing-Commander and Mrs. Greig 
were given control of the household. 

One important phase of the new King’s character 
comes into view at this point. He has always had a 
talent for making friends, and the still more blessed 
talent of being able to keep them. Wing-Commander 
Greig is an exemplary courtier, in that he has none 
of the professional courtier’s affectations or insin- 
cerities. He has humour and understanding and an 
equal capacity for friendship. These qualities made 
all the difference to the time Prince Albert spent at 
Trinity. Cambridge soon became used to the sight of 
two Princes going in and out of the College. Prince 
Albert usually hurried to his lectures on a motor- 
bicycle, and he went so far in assuming the mind and 
habits of a thorough undergraduate that he was once 
fined for smoking in the street ; a crime to an under- 
graduate, if he is wearing the 
cap and gown of his college. 

The trend of Prince 
Albert’s. mind was mainly 
practical. But as his judg- 
ment matured he became 
more and more interested in 
history. This new interest 
came to him in the most 
fortunate way. The Warden 
of Magdalen had said of his 
elder brother: ‘‘ Bookish he 
will never be.’’ The same 
might have been said of Prince 
Albert, in the beginning. But 
if tutors failed to guide him 
into the ways of bookish 
learning when he was a boy, 
there came the time when 
his own instincts awakened 
and guided him there, through 
pleasure and not merely 
through duty. The fruit of 
this historical taste came in 
later years, when he went to 
live in his house in Windsor 
Park. He fossicked about 
among old papers and dis- 
covered many forgotten facts 
about the lesser houses in the 
Windsor Park and showed 
himself to be a competent 


reader of history. 

The great result of his belated education at a 
university .was that Prince Albert evolved his own 
tastes, built up his own library, and chose his own 
channels of interest. The principles of citizenship 
held his attention and he studied most aspects of civic 
life, so that when the time came he did not move 
among the mass of his father’s subjects as a stranger. 
This fund of knowledge is of even greater strength 
and importance now. The modest, quiet, well-in- 
formed and contented family man who lives behind 
the facade of Buckingham Palace is not, as he said, 
** palace-minded.”’ He knows the thoughts of simpler 
people and their problems are apparent to his mind 
as well as sure of his sympathy. 

Prince Albert came down from Cambridge well 
equipped to take his place as a member of his father’s 
usy family. His voice was still hesitant and he 
was apparently shy. But these were merely super- 
ficial characteristics, and within himself he was self- 
confident and certain of his star. 

Eleven years before, Prince Albert had gone to 
Osborne as a cadet. In the time between, he had 





KING GEORGE VI. (WHEN DUKE OF YORK) IN HIGHLAND 
archivist as well as a mere DRESS: HIS MAJESTY IN THE UNIFORM OF THE QUEEN'S 
OWN CAMERON HIGHLANDERS. 
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sailed the seas and he had taken part in the Battle of 
Jutland. He had become an air pilot and he had 
studied the inner workings of the Service. He had 
done well at the University, and he had earned his 
father’s good opinion. King George set his seal upon 
his son’s achievement in June of 1920, when Prince 
Albert became Duke of York, the title which his own 
father had borne when he was a second son. 

From these scenes, in which the Duke of York 
has walked for us, in the public view, we come upon 
the sacred and_ private chapter of his life. Many 
royal marriages have been made through the machinery 
of Parliament and in the cause of the country. Hap- 
pily, the Duke of York was second son, and in 1922 
there was no threat of the higher and more terrifying 
fate that was awaiting him. He was able to scorn 
political aims and remain loyal to his own heart when 
the time came for him to 
marry. 

In England, we are accus- 
tomed to a royal couple 
joined together in unanimity. 
With all the shifting tides of 
doubt, we like to feel that 
the King and Queen who live 
in Buckingham Palace are 
happily married. We have 
this security now, and it has 
been one of the forces which 
have sustained us during the 
weeks when we were be- 
wildered by events, with 
neither our emotions nor our 
thoughts clear cut enough to 
guide our judgment. It is 
neither sentimentality nor 
forced emotion which makes 
us feel that the old, tried 
order of domesticity survives, 
and that the romance which 
began at Glamis Castle, in 
peace and simplicity, sixteen 
or more years ago, has led, 
through happiness, to the 
Throne. 

When we recall the 
marriage of the’ Duke and 
Duchess of York, we awaken 
scenes which are still lively 
to us. Except for the 
marriage of Princess Mary, 
there had been no domestic celebration in the 
Royal Family for many years, and the mass of people 
remembered the appearance of their Sovereign and 
his family only in connection with the war. The 
public imagination was deeply stirred on that dismal 
April morning when the lordly wedding carriages 
passed towards Westminster Abbey. The war was 
over and life was assuming its old security. It was 
fitting that the clouds parted, every now and then, 
to let a gleam of April sun into the London streets. 
When their honeymoon was over, the Duke and 
Duchess went to live at White Lodge, where Queen 
Mary spent most of her girlhood—for it was the residence 
of her mother for twenty-eight years—and where 
Prince Edward was born. It was a suitable setting 
in which a young couple might plan their life 
together. But they were allowed brief privacy and 
little rest. The public is ruthless in its demands upon 
royalty, especially in a country where princes are 
closely identified with the lives of the people. The 
Duke and Duchess were soon drawn into a whirl of 
affairs. Their position in the hearts of the people 
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THE §S.S. ““ CLEMENT HILL,”? IN 


AT ENTEBBE ESCORTED 


The Duke and Duchess arrived in a lake steamer at Entebbe, the official centre of Uganda, on February 14, 
1925. They were met on the waters of the Victoria Nyanza by a fleet of 200 war canoes, manned by warriors 
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DUKE OF YORK WITH HIS NATIVE 
WHILE ON A SHOOTING TRIP AT SIOLO, 
In January 1925 the Duke and Duchess stayed a 
ing camp at Siolo. There the Duke was able to e 

the thrills of big game shooting. 
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DUKE AND 


DUCHESS ENTERTAINED AT AN OPEN-AIR 
“aT HOME” 


GIVEN BY THE MOMBASA SPORTS CLUB. 
The Duke and Duchess landed at Mombasa from the “ Mulbera” on Decem- 
ber 22, 1924, and were welcomed by the Governor of Kenya amidst a storm 


of cheers from a crowd of excited natives. 
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BEFORE THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF YORK PERFORMERS 
COLONY, 


TANGANYIKA, UGANDA, NYASALAND, AND THE BELGIAN CONGO. 
On the day the Duke and Duchess arrived at Mombasa, they attended a native dance held at a spot whence caravans used to start 
for the interior in early days. 


A gift “from all the Mombasa dancers” to the royal visitors consisted of a gold coin hung on a 
red ribbon and an elephant’s tusk containing an address in Arabic. 
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THE CLIMAX OF A REVIEW 


SHOWING THE 


OF NATIVE WARRIORS IN UGANDA: THE LEADING WARRIOR 
DUKE OF YORK (THIRD FROM RIGHT) AND THE DUCHESS. 

The Duke and Duchess visited Mengo, the native capital of Uganda, on February 17, 1925, and were welcomed by the 

Kabaka (or King) of Buganda and his Queen, who are seen on the left of the Duke in the photograph. The Duke 
invested the King with the K.C.M.G. and received presents. The proceedings terminated with a review of warriors, 
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Tbe King and Queen in the “Renown” During Their 1927 Tour — Somoratos., Reconp 
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THE DUKE OF YORK LATHERED AND SHAVED BEFORI 
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A a THE DUCHESS INVESTED WITH THE ORDER 

BEING DUCKED: CROSSING THE LINE CEREMONIES. _— 

Neptune boarded the “Renown” while on the way to New 5 





OF THE GOLDEN MERMAID 

DUKE OF YORK (WEARING THE UNIFORM OF 

A CAPTAIN, R.N.) WITH THE DUCHESS AT MALTA. 

The “ Renown” called at Malta in 1927, when the 

Duke and Duchess were returning from their Austra- 
lasian tour, and the Duke played polo. 


Zealand, and greeted the Duke with ‘‘ Now is the winter of 
our discontent made glorious summer by this son of York.” 
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BY KING NEPTUNE. 

The Duchess of York was invested by King Neptune with 
the Most Maritime Order of the Golden Mermaid to mark 
the occasion of her first Crossing the Line on February 1, 1927. 
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THE PUKE AND DUCHESS TAKING EXERCISE IN A GAME OF 
WITH MEMBERS OF THEIR STAFF IN THE “ RENOWN,” 1927. 


On their way to New Zealand, in 1927, in the “Renown,” the Duke and Duchess of York 

kept themselves fit by games of deck tennis with members of their staff and officers of the 

ship. The Duke also joined in the speedier deck hockey, which is piayed with walking-sticks 
and a rope grommet which is used until it disintegrates or is lost overboard. 
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PLAYING THE ‘‘ RENOWN” INTO 
ON JANUARY 20, 1027: 




















HARBOUR AT KINGSTON, JAMAICA, 

PIPERS ON ONE OF THE FORWARD TURRETS. 

On her way to New Zealand and Australia, the “Renown” steamed into Kingston 

Harbour with a band playing on the quarter-deck and pipers stationed on one of 
the forward turrets. The Duke and Duchess were warmly welcomed. 
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TO THE ANTIPODES: THE 
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DUCHESS ATTENDED SERVICES ON THEIR JOURNEY 
LITTLE CHAPEL IN THE STERN OF THE “‘ RENOWN.” 
The battle-cruiser ‘ Renown,” which lett Portsmouth on January 6, 1927, with the Duke and 
Duchess of York, bound for New Zealand and Australia, was specially equipped for the 
voyage. The chapel was redecorated and a painting of St. Nicholas was displayed. 
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IN THE ROYAL QUARTERS ABOARD 
THE VOYAGE TO AUSTRALIA IN 





H.M.S, “ RENOWN ” 








PREPARED FOR 
1927: THE DUKE’S SLEEPING-CABIN. 
The Duke and Duchess of York’s quarters in the “ Renown” were furnished 
—_ taste and great simplicity for their six months’ voyage to Australia and 
) : 4 me Wyo \ r ‘ 2 
R= 3 ack, The cutlery and table-ware were of the conventional Service pattern, 
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twenty-one 
WADING IN 


OF YORK 


THE 


TONGARIRO RIVER, NEW 
(IN 


ZEALAND, AFTER TROUT: THE 
FOREGROUND) WITH THE 


DUCHESS AND THEIR ATTENDANTS. 


DUKE 


BASKET OF FISH CAUGHT BY THE DUKE 
ON THEIR FIRST DAY AT TOKAANU. 
The Duke and Duchess of York enjoyed their stay at Tokaanu, and they caught 


The Duke landed an eight-pounder, and the 
Both of them are good fiy-fishers. 


AND DUCHESS 


fish on the first day. 
Duchess a seven. 





During their tour of North Island, New Zealand, in 1927, the Duke and Duchess of York spent 





several days in a fishing camp at Tokaanu, beside Lake Taupo, and enjoyed good sport after 
trout in the Tongariro River. At times, they had to don waders. 
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THE CARVINGS IN A MAORI HOUSE: THE DUCHESS, 
AND THE DUKE (FROM LEFT TO RIGHT). 

On February 26 the Duke and Duchess of York visited Rotorua, in North Island, New Zealand, and were 

greeted by the Maori Minister, Sir Maui Pomare, who presented the chiefs to their Royal Highnesses. 
ey then inspected a typical Maori house and had the carvings explained to them by the Minister. 
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THE DUKE AFTER UNVEILING THE 


BESIDE THE 


ARAWA 
REV. F. A. 


WAR MEMORIAL SEEN (WITH THE 

BENNETT DURING THE CEREMONY. 

On February 28 the Duke and Duchess attended a gathering of 1200 Maoris at Arawa Park and were invested with 

mats of Auia as badges of rank. They then proceeded to the Government Gardens, where the Duke unveiled the 
War Memorial of the Arawas, who had sent all their available men to the war. 
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YOUNG REBELS”’: THE DUKE AND DUCHESS MOBBED BY 


15,000 CHILDREN WHO BROKE THEIR RANKS AT AUCKLAND, 


Their Royal Highnesses opened their tour of New Zealand at 
Auckland, and, at a children’s demonstration in the Domain, were 
enthusiastically mobbed by 15,000 “‘ young rebels” who broke their 
ranks and crowded round the royal car. The Duke and Duchess 
stood in their car smiling and waving to them. 
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On February 27 the Duke and Duchess went to Whakarewarewa 
Park, Rotorua, and saw the big Pohutu Geyser, the boiling mud- 


pools, the Prince of Wales’s Feathers, and other geysers. 
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The King and Queen’s Australian Tour, 1927 — Sydney 
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DUCHESS OF YORK’S ARRIVAL IN AUSTRALIA: THE ROYAL 
COVE, SYDNEY HARBOUR, AMID SHRILL BLASTS FROM 
The Duke and Duchess of York arrived at Sydney in the ‘Renown’ on March 26, 1927, and 
were given a typical welcome as they came ashore in the royal barge; a burst of cheering 
breaking out, accompanied by the whistles of the craft which lay in the harbour. At the 
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Ce tS SATATS 
BARGE BRINGING 

COUNTLESS " 
landing-stage they were met by Lord Stonehaven (the Governor-General), Mr. Bruce (the Prime 
Minister), and other dignitaries. 4 a : C 
service in St. Andrew’s Cathedral; and later they visited the Military Hospital at Randwick. 
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AT THE LANDING-STAGE IN FARM 


WATE 


NOWN ” 
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THEM ASHORE FROM THE “ RE 


WHISTLES IN THE SWARM OF CRAFT 
The next day being a Sunday, the royal visitors attended 
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AND A ‘“‘ WHITE ROSE OF YORK” FORMED BY TWELV 

AND DUCHESS OF YORK: A WONDERFUL DISPLAY 
On March 29 the Duke and Duchess attended the most spectacular demonstration of their | 
Australian tour. Twelve thousand children gave a noteworthy display, on Sydney Cricket | 
Ground, which was watched by an audience of 40,000 people. They formed the word | 


A LIVING “ WELCOME” 
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STREETS, ACCOMPANIED 
AT SYDNEY. 


AND DUCHESS OF YORK DRIVING THROUGH THE 
AN ESCORT OF LANCERS, ON THEIR ARRIVAL 
n the Duke and Duchess arrived at Sydney, they drove through the streets, which were 
packed with cheering citizens and the members of various institutions and societies arranged 
in groups, escorted by Lancers. A gigantic reception had been arranged for them, and this 
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eee 
ON THE CRICKET GROUND AT SYDN GRE 
BY FORTY THOUSAND SPECTATORS. 


EY TO THE DUKE 


WAS WATCHED 


“Welcome ’”’ in living letters, and in the centre of the ground a huge white rose of York. The 
pattern broke somewhat when 
youngsters an extra week’s Easter holiday, and still more when she walked through the rose. 


it was announced that the Duchess had obtained for the 
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PINNING THE ALBERT 
GIBBS, THE HERO OF A GALLANT RESCUE 
was followed by a striking demonstration of loyalty when some 
past the Duke. On the 29th 
mendous cheering, the Duke 


FROM SHARKS, 


thirty thousand people filed 
their Royal Highnesses visited the Town Hall, and, amid tre- 
pinned the Albert Medal on the breast of Stanley Gibbs. 
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DUKE AND DUCHESS OF YORK DRIVING IN A STATE CARRIAGE, 
ESCORT, DOWN FLEMINGTON RACE-COURSE, MELBOURNE. 
On St. George’s Day, April 23, the Duke and Duchess attended a race-meeting on the 
Flemington Race-course, where the Duke presented the King’s Gold Cup to the owner of 
the winning horse. They were welcomed by Lord Somers, Governor of Victoria. 
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THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF YORK DRIVING THROUGH MELBOURNE ON THEIR 
ARRIVAL : THE PROCESSION PASSING ALONG SWANSTON STREET. 


The Duke and Duchess arrived at Melbourne on April 21. After the Governor-General 
and the Governor of Victoria had come aboard the “ Renown” to welcome them, they 
landed at St. Kilda, whence they drove in a State carriage to Government House. 
en 
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THE DUKE OF YORK LAYING A WREATH AT THE FOOT OF THE REPLICA INVALID SOLDIERS PASSING THE DUKE (CENTRE FOREGROUND, WITH BACK 
CENOTAPH IN MELBOURNE ON ANZAC DAY. ; TO CAMERA, SALUTING) IN THE GREAT ANZAC DAY PARADE. 
On April 25 (Anzac Day) the Duke and Duchess of York witnessed a magnificent k A pathetic element in the parade of returned soldiers and sailors, which the Duke 
parade of 25, returned soldiers and sailors, who marched past the Cenotaph (a ‘ and Duchess of York witnessed on Anzac Day, were the cars containing 700 blind, 
replica of that in Whitehall), on which the Duke laid a wreath. 4:3 disabled, and invalid soldiers which headed the procession past the Duke. 
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came quickly, and it was strengthened in 1926, when 
Princess Elizabeth was born. 

The post-war generation liked to boast of its 
cynicism and its conquest over old-fashioned emotions. 
But passing modes of thought do not affect the founda- 
tions of human nature, and London soon learned to 
treat the Duke’s town house as a shrine. There was 
usually a group of people on the pavement in Picca- 
dilly, waiting for a glimpse of Princess Elizabeth. The 
delight of the days when she could be seen playing 
at Windsor is not forgotten by the townspeople who 
live at the foot of the Castle. Sometimes, when the 
Court was at the Castle for Ascot, Queen Mary would 
lift her granddaughter up to the window so that the 
people walking on the terrace could see her. And 
sometimes she was seen running on the lawn, near 
to where the Guards band played, on a Sunday after- 
noon. It was romantic to remember, as she scrambled 
among the bushes, evading her busy nurse, that her 
namesake hunted in the same park, more than three 
hundred years 
be to rc. 

History 
repeating 
Princess 


was 
itself. 
Elizabeth 
was growing up in 
the setting which 
her father had 
known when he 
was a. boy. The 
Duke and Duchess 
were not allowed 
much domestic 
peace, and, as he 
conquered his ner- 
vousness in speech, 
the Duke was called 
on more and more 
for public service. 
One story which 
tells us a good deal 
of his sense of 
humour and his 
sanity is of the 
opening of the 
second year of 
Wembley. The 
vast amplifiers now 
used everywhere 
were more or less 
a novelty then. The Duke rehearsed his speech in the 
empty stadium, the day before the opening. As he 
raised his voice, he realised that no sound was coming 
from the amplifiers. They had not been ‘‘ made alive.”’ 
He turned to somebody and said: ‘‘ The damned things 
aren’t working !’’ and in that moment the electricians 
turned the current into the amplifiers and his homely 
words rang around the vast stadium like thunder ! 
On the eve of his departure for Australia, the 
Duke of York had a spontaneous and affectionate proof 
of the place he now held as his father’s son. It is 
well known that our present King began his life with 
an almost hopeless stammer which defeated many 
experts and attempts at treatment. With the help 
of Mr. Logue, the Australian who has made a special 
study of defective speech, the Duke had almost con- 
quered his disability. But it was not all Mr. Logue’s 
science. The Duke had spent hours and hours, day 
after day, mastering exercises and forcing his voice 
into control. Only his desire to be at his best and 
to do his work well could have sustained him through 
this ordeal When he rose to 
speak at the Pilgrims’ dinner, before sailing for New 


for it was an ordeal. 
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THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF YORK ACCLAIMED AT HARROW WHEN THEY VISITED 
THE SCHOOL ON JUNE 26, 


Tue 


Zealand, he spoke clearly and naturally for the first 
time. The delight of his audience was astonishing. 
There was a paternal joyousness in their applause ; a 
realisation that somebody of whom they were fond 
had mastered a problem through the strength of his 
own determination. 

The Empire tours made by the present King and 
his elder brother grew out of an interesting chapter 
of the growth of our Royal Family. Although King 
Edward VII. had been to Canada and to India, he had 
never appreciated the Empire point of view. His 
imagination and ‘thoughts as a royal diplomat were 
always tied to Europe. His son, the late King George, 
changed this. He was never involved in European 
affairs, and he expressed his feelings about Germany 
when he said that he resented the time he wasted in 
Heidelberg “ learning their beastly language.’’ He 
was, in every sense, Empire-minded. I remember the 
Governor of West Australia once saying to me that 
King George knew more about the trade and farming 
of his part of the 
Commonwealth 
than any politician 
or permanent 
official he had met 
in England. King 
George had trained 
his sons accord- 
ingly. The talk in 
their home had 
been of the new 
countries, not of 
the old. One has 
only tolook through 
the list of callers at 
Buckingham Palace 
and, later, at York 
House, to realise 
how much dom- 
inion interests 
seemed to dominate 
the Court. The 
King was able to 
give splendid proof 
of this at the end 
of the war, when 
his son 
visited every corner 
of the Empire. 
Prince Edward’s 
appeal to the new countries had been that of an 
energetic young bachelor. When the Duke and 
Duchess of York began their great journeys, they 
won the hearts of everybody upon the strength of 
their domestic happiness. 


eldest 


1929. 


One steps upon intimate 
ground, and one therefore steps carefully, but it 
must be recorded that this domestic contentment was 
such that it overflowed and gave happiness to every- 
body, in every land. 

The first journey was down the east coast of 
Africa during the winter of 1924-25. The scenes 
through which the Duke and Duchess went were a 
strange change after their conventional life in England. 
They went to Mombasa and then inland, to Nairobi, 
where they conjured up the illusion of an English 
Christmas. Then to the excitements of their first 
big game hunt, from which they returned with rhino- 
ceros and lion. They came home by way of the Nile, 
a long, interesting journey. The story of this con- 
quest of the Nile country has been told many times. 
What matters in this record is that one should remem- 
ber the effect which the Duke had upon the people, 
white and black, lordly and simple. The light behind 
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The King and Queen’s Australian Tour, 1927—Canberra 
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DAME NELLIE MELBA (BESIDE LEFT PILLAR) 


SINGING A VERSE FROM THE NATIONAL ANTHEM—WITH THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF YORK IN THE CENTRE: 
THE IMPRESSIVE SCENE OUTSIDE THE PARLIAMENT HOUSE, CANBERRA, WHEN THE DUKE INAUGURATED THE NEW CAPITAL OF AUSTRALIA. 


R.N., with the ribbon of the Garter and the insignia of the G.C.M.G., the Duke stood at 
the salute at the head of the steps leading to the new Parliament House while Dame 
Neltie Melba sang the first verse of the National Anthem. (Continued below. 
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t impressive and, as it were, crowning ceremony of the Duke and Duchess of York’s 
lian tour in 1927 took place at Canberra on May 9, when the Duke, on behalf of the | 
inaugurated the new capital of Australia. Wearing the full-dress uniform of a Captain, 
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THE DUKE OF YORK (WITH THE DUCHESS BESIDE HIM) READING HIS SPEECH FROM THE THRONE IN THE SENATE CHAMBER OF THE PARLIAMENT HOUSE 
Continued.) AT CANBERRA WHEN INAUGURATING THE NEW HOME OF THE FEDERAL PARLIAMENT—SHOWING LORD AND LADY STONEHAVEN (ON EITHER SIDE). 

Mr. Bruce, the Premier, then made a short speech asking the Duke to unlock the doors and | ceremony of inaugurating the new home of the Federal Parliament. In his speech from the 
the Duke briefly replied. On entering the Parliament House, he unveiled a statue of the | Throne, he referred to the fact that, exactly twenty-six years before, his father, at that time 
King in the King’s Hall and then proceeded to the Senate House, where he performed the the Duke of Cornwall and York, had opened the first Parliament of the Commonwealt! 
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Their Maiesties’ Tour in 
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THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF YORK LEAVING THE PARISH CHURCH AT The 
KINGSTON, JAMAICA, AFTER VISITING THE TOMB OF ADMIRAL BENBOW. 


The Duke and Duchess of York arrived at Kingston, Jamaica, in the “ Renown ” 
on January 20, 1927. The next day the Duke laid the foundation-stone of a 


- Officials came aboard. 


*“ RENOWN ” IN THE LOWER CHAMBER OF THE GATUN LOCK, PANAMA CANAL: WHERE 
THE DUKE AND DUCHESS DISEMBARKED TO WATCH THE GATUN LAKE SPILLWAY. 
“Renown” reached Cristobal on January 25, 1927, escorted by U.S. warships; and there various 


Later the Duke and Duchess went ashore to see the py of Gatun Lake, 
There was much cheering as the “‘Renown” passed through the Canal and its locks. 





war-memorial which takes the form of a clock-tower for the parish church. 
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FIJIANS AT SUVA MIXING KAVA, MADE FROM THE YANGONA SHRUB, A BOWL 
OF WHICH THE DUKE OF YORK CEREMONIOUSLY DRAINED. 
The ‘ Renown” reached Suva, in Fiji, on February 17, and a native reception took place. 
The Duke was offered a bowl of kava, which brings a Chief nearer to his people, and, 
after a preliminary sip, drained it and sent it spinning over the turf according to custom. 
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THE DUCHESS OF YORK GREETING THE FIJIAN CHIEF, RATU POPI (DECORATED 
WITH A NECKLACE OF WHALES’ TEETH), AT SUVA, IN FIJI. 

At the great native reception at Suva, the Duke and Duchess were presented with a 

sperm-whale tooth by Ratu Popi, nominal head of all the Fijians. This was followed 

by the women’s welcome to the Duchess, in whose honour a double-canoe was presented. 
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THE DUKE AND DUCHESS WITH MR. HENDRIKSEN, WHO WAS IN QUEEN 
ALEXANDRA’S GUARD OF HONOUR WHEN SHE LEFT DENMARK. 

The Duke and Duchess arrived at Brisbane, capital of Queensland, on April 6. During 

the journey they stopped at Clifton, where they met a veteran who had been in Queen 

Alexandra’s Guard of Honour when she left Denmark to marry King Edward VII. 
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RESTRAINING AN ELDERLY WOMAN WHO SHOWED AN EXCESS OF ENTHUSIASM 
AT HOBART, TASMANIA: AN INCIDENT DURING AN OPEN-AIR RECEPTION. 
The Duke and Duchess of York arrived at Hobart, Tasmania, on April 16. During the 
tour it had been found necessary to institute open-air popular receptions, during which tens 
of thousands of peopie passed the Duke and Duchess as they stood on a dais. 
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THE DUKE OF YORK AT THE CENTENARY CELEBRATION OF THE NORFOLK 
AND NORWICH MUSEUM: H.R.H. (ON DAIS) IN NORWICH CASTLE KEEP. 
On October 24, 1925, the Duke visited Norwich and attended the celebration of the 
centenary of the Norfolk and Norwich Museum, the parent institution of the Museum 
housed in Norwich Castle. He can be seen on the dais, with the Lord Mayor on his left. 
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THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF YORK (IN THE RIGHT FOREGROUND) AT THE GREAT 
THANKSGIVING SERVICE FOR THE RESTORATION OF LINCOLN CATHEDRAL. 
The Duke and Duchess of York attended a great Thanksgiving Service held in Lincoln 
Cathedral “on November 3, 1932, to commemorate the completion of its restoration. They 
were welcomed by a peal of the Cathedral bells. 
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The ting on “Ecclesiastical and Civic Occasions 
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THE DUKE OF YORK, LORD HIGH COMMISSIONER, AT THE OPENING OF THE GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


The Duke of York, who had been appointed High Commissioner, held a levée at the Palace 
of Holyroodhouse on May 21, 1929, before proceeding to the opening of the General Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland, where he occupied the Throne with the Duchess beside him. 
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THE DUKE OF YORK OPENING THE VERTICAL LIFT TEES (NEWPORT) BRIDGE 
AT MIDDLESBROUGH IN 1934: THE CEREMONY IN PROGRESS. 

On February 28, 1934, the Duke and Duchess visited Middlesbrough, where the 

Duke opened the road bridge connecting the borough and the North Riding of 

Yorkshire with the county of Durham. The ceremony is seen in progress. 
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Our Gracious king 


his actions was still his lack of class consciousness. 
Whether his hosts were warriors in Uganda or 
colonial governors, he approached them with the 
same wide-awake interest. Royal graciousness is an old 
theme, and it has perhaps been overwritten, but in the 
case of the Duke of York, now our King, the kind- 
liness persists, so that one cannot help acclaiming it. 

There was pleasure and excitement for the royal 
couple on this journey, but work and strain and 
anxiety were put upon them when they set out for 
Australia and New Zealand in 1927. His brother 
had already been over this vast expanse of sea and 
land, but the Duke was able to make his own unique 
conquest. He had this great advantage. When he 
said: ‘* Take care of the children and the country 
will take care of itself,’’ he was not theorising. Children 
were not merely part of a social problem to him. He 
was already a busy father, and there was experience 
and affection in the interest which he showed. 

One spring morning, the elegant and sunny Waite- 
mata Harbour became a throbbing lake of small boats 
and sails. Here, at the bottom of the world, where 
the New Zealand people are so closely tied to the old 
country that Lord 
Northcliffe  de- 
scribed them as 
being ‘“‘more 
English than the 
English,’’ the Duke 
and Duchess won 
perhaps the great 
victory of their 
travels. New Zea- 
land became a little 
mad with delight 
and policemen were 
swept aside and law 
and order were for- 
gotten. From the 
first day to the last, 
they went through 
exhausting _pro- 
grammes, listened 
to the addresses of 
about seventy 
mayors, laid found- 
ation-stones, 
planted trees, and 
inspected veterans. 
There must be some divine explanation for the fact that 
they were smiling at the end as at the beginning. Good 
nature strengthened them. There were days of escape, 
however, and in the north the Duke was able to enjoy 
the big game fishing which has attracted Zane-Grey and 
other famous rods to the Bay of Islands every year. 

But the practical theme must not be forgotten. 
The Duke’s training at Osborne gave him something 
of the engineer’s mind. He was sincerely interested 
in the butter factories and sheep-shearing plants, the 
dairy farms and industries. He has inherited his 
mother’s astonishing capacity for gathering facts and 
remembering them. This talent is barely human, and 
those who know Queen Mary or the King are usually 
dumbfounded by their memories. It meant that the 
Duke returned to England from New Zealand and 
Australia as well aware of their life as any permanent 
official in Whitehall. 

Australia repeated New Zealand’s welcome. The 
Duke and Duchess travelled over the vast continent, 
with occasional escapes to hunt kangaroo. But the theme 
in Australia seemed to be more serious. The 
celebration of Anzac Day gave the Duke a 
sacred conviction. For those in England 
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THE DUKE OF YORK AS LORD HIGH COMMISSIONER: THE SALUTE OF THE GUARD 
OF HONOUR AT THE LEVEE HELD AT THE PALACE OF HOLYROODHOUSE BEFORE 
THE OPENING OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY ON MAY 21, 1929. 
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who do not know the world beyond the white cliffs of 
Dover, the emotions of people in the new countries must 
remaina mystery. The fierce devotion which Australians 
show upon such an occasion might surprise the placid 
Londoner, who takes his national anniversaries as a matter 
of course. The Duke caught, in that one hour, all the 
spirit of the great, brave, frank Australian people. He 
talked of this many times, and the sudden realisation 
seemed to have a great effect on him and to colour 
all the rest of his tour with new seriousness. 

It is not easy to recapture the excitement of other 
people’s travels, even when they are made in royal 
splendour, and a list of countries and ceremonies does 
not help us to comprehend the King any better. It 
was when he returned to England that people realised 
the chief lines along which his character and interests 
were to develop. People have been over-insistent 
about his seriousness. Because his sense of fun is not 
boisterous, they have sometimes missed the keen and 
penetrating side of his judgments and comments. In 
his book ‘‘ Victoria the Widow and Her Son,”’ 
Hector Bolitho tells a story which shows this capacity 
for sharp comment. Somebody was speaking to him 
of family life and 
commenting, 
rather sentiment- 
ally, upon his child- 
hood. Heanswered, 
‘*Wearea firm, not 
a family.’’ There 
was a touch of 
exaggeration and 
cynicism in the 
remark, but it was 
full of sense, and 
it is as good an 
epigram as any 
made in our time. 

About fifty years 
ago Lord Tennyson 
went to see Queen 
Victoria at Os- 
borne, in the Isle 
of Wight. (It was 
still a royal resi- 
dence, and Queen 
Victoria did not 
suspect that her 
great-grandchildren 
would run about its gardens as naval cadets after she was 
dead.) The Queen and Lord Tennyson were both very 
old, and they had come to the mellowness which does 
not know the torment of ambition, or envy, or indig- 
nation. Lord Tennyson made one remark to the old 
Queen which shines out of their conversation. He 
said, ‘‘ You are so alone upon that terrible height.’ 

Monarchs do live upon a lonely height, and this 
was bitterly true of the long years of Queen Victoria's 
widowhood. One felt once more that it was true 
during the last broadcast talk of Prince Edward ‘in 
December.. He spoke from a terrible height of lone- 
liness which made us forget our own disappointment 
for a little time and think only of his perplexity. 
But the new King is not alone upon a terrible height. 
His life is shared by a wife who represents all the 
qualities English people like to find in women. Some- 
body wrote of the death of King George and the weight 
which descended upon his heir, and they recalled the 
words Our Lord spoke to Joshua after the death of 
Moses : ‘* Only be thou strong and very courageous.”’ 

One knows that King George VI. will be both 
strong and courageous in the years that are 
opening out before him. 
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In the border of this page are given portraits of Dukes, representatives of the highest degree of the Peerage. 
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THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF YORK WALKING TO THE ROYAL CHAPEL AT BELGRADE tf 
FOR THE BAPTISM OF THE CROWN PRINCE OF YUGOSLAVIA. 
In 1923 the Duke and Duchess of York visited Belgrade, where the Duke acted as koom 
(or godfather) at the christening of the Crown Prince of Yugcslavia. They are seen 
walking to the Chapel with the Queen of Greece and the Queen of Rumania. 
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DUKE OF YORK AND HIS’ BROTHERS WALKING BEHIND THEIR 
FATHER’S COFFIN FROM KING’S CROSS TO WESTMINSTER HALL. 
January 23, 1936, the body of King George V. was brought from Sandringham 


to Westminster Hall for the Lying-in-State. 
coffin, with bared heads, in the procession from King’s Cross to Westminster Hall. 
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OF YORK MAKING A HAPPY SPEECH TO FIFTEEN HUNDRED 
DURING SILVER JUBILEE CELEBRATIONS IN EDINBURGH. 
On May 11, 1935, the Duke and Duchess visited Edinburgh as the representatives 
of the King at the Silver Jubilee Celebrations. The Duke spoke to fifteen 
hundred children who were entertained by the Corporation in Dalmeny Hall. 
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THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF YORK AT THE WEDDING OF PRINCE PAUL 
OF SERBIA AND PRINCESS OLGA OF GREECE. 
The Duke of York acted as best man at the wedding of Prince Paul and 
Princess Olga at Belgrade on October 22, 1923. He is seen walking with the 
Crown Prince of Rumania (now King Carol) and the Duchess of York. 
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THE DUKE OF YORK, WEARING THE UNIFORM OF AN AIR VICE-MARSHAL, 
IN THE STATE FUNERAL PROCESSION OF KING GEORGE V.-IN LONDON. 
The State Funeral procession of King George V. through the’streets of London to Paddington 
Station, and so to Windsor, took place on January 28, 1936 The royal brothers walked 
behind the Royal Standard, each wearing the uniform of one of the Services. 
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SPEAKING OARD CATHEAD OF NELSON’S “ VICTORY ”’: 
THE DUKE INAUC WEEK AT PORTSMOUTH IN 1935. 
The Duke of York went over from Cowes to inaugurate Navy Week at Portsmouth on 


August 3, 1935. He was wearing the uniform of a Rear-Admiral and made a speech to a 
large gathering, from a platform placed at the starboard cathead of the “ Victory.” 
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OUR GRACIOUS 


A PERSONAL RECORD OF THE LIFE OF QUEEN ELIZABETH, CONSORT OF KING GEORGE VI. 
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of England. 


By JOHN 


BN the clamour and anxiety of change, few 
people have paused to enjoy the historical 
romance there is in seeing a Scotswoman, 
and a Bowes-Lyon, as Consort to the King 

To appreciate Queen Elizabeth, one must 


first know the setting of her childhood: the red 
stone castle which rises from the great valley on the 
Its story stretches from 


eastern coast of Scotland. 


the twentieth century. 


the dim legends of Macbeth to our own day. Its lofty 
turrets hold a hundred fair or horrible stories, and the 
thick, inviolate walls seem to be wrapped in centuries. 
To read of Glamis in a book makes one feel that life 
is no longer there ; that such a load of history could 
not permit the ordinary offices of everyday living in 
But Glamis is as much a home 


as any house in the British Isles, and during the years 
after the birth of our Queen, it was as lively and free 


of historical dust as any other home in the land. 


One cannot help recalling, now that one of our 
Kings has chosen to cross the water and be an exile, 


that it was from 
Glamis that Prince 
Charlie escaped, in 
such haste that he 
left his watch be- 
neath the pillow— 
a relic which is 
kept in the castle 
to this day. But 
it is not for us to 
dwell upon the 
historical charm of 
Glamis ; the shape 
of Claverhouse’s 
leather coat across 
a chair; the room 
in which Sir Walter 
Scott slept; the 
staircase up which, 
legend tells us, 
Malcolm’s body 
was carried, to the 
room in which he 
died. We must 
turn our back upon 


cocious, wise remarks. 
sentimental picture. 


the pattern for all mothers. 
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was what one might describe as wisely controlled 


enchantment. 


There was no nonsense. 


The Scottish 


people know (as the English will never know) how to 
live with servants, gardeners, tenants, and villagers as 


one great community. 


A Scottish community is like 


a great family, and the fact that one member of that 
family is laird, another dairymaid, another crofter, 
and another coachman makes no difference to the 
loyalty which binds them together. This, then, was 
the atmosphere in which Queen Elizabeth grew up. 
It is very important that this should be remembered. 
Her life has not been eventful, and a description 
of the Queen must always be a character-sketch rather 


than a record of incidents. 


It is her own gracious- 


ness, her intelligence, and her quick humour which 


pervade the few incidents. 


They were in no way 


spectacular until the blessed day when she consented 
to marry the second son of King George, and give to 
England an example of married life as perfect as that 
which graced Buckingham Palace from 1910 until the 





THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF YORK WITH THE BRIDESMAIDS AFTER THEIR 


ROYAL HIGHNESS’ WEDDING ON APRIL 26, 1923. 
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Standing at the back are Lady Mary Cambridge and Lady May Cambridge. 
right) are the Hon. Diamond Hardinge, Lady 
Miss Betty Cator. 
these alluring stories and listen to the noises of children 
laughing, the pandemonium of hide-and-seek being played 
in the labyrinth of passages and up the gloomy stairs, 
and, one day, the splash of a bucket of water being 
poured from the roof on to a visitor’s head. 

Queen Elizabeth was born in England, and, when 
she was a child, Glamis was only her summer home. 
But it was her true background. 
who describes the childhood of illustrious people 
spends a great deal of ink on certain conventions. 
The illustrious one was a little naughty, of course ; 
extremely kind to animals ; and prone to make pre- 

The result is usually a rather 
The childhood of the Queen 
was not sentimental, but it was wholly beautiful. 
Lady Strathmore might be described and copied as 
She could be the great 
lady of Glamis and tread its terraces with grace and 
But sweetness and a sharp mind went with 
the grace, and the childhood of her sons and daughters 
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- Mary Thynne, Lady 
In front are the Hon. Elizabeth Elphinstone and the Hon. Cecilia Bowes-Lyon. 





Seated (left to 
Katharine Hamilton, and 


had ever had; from the days when she played cricket 
with her brothers on the lawn at Glamis, to the day 
when she walked into White Lodge as a bride, to 
make her home where Queen Caroline had worked in 


grey January day 
in 1936 when King 
George was buried. 

The theme of 
the Queen’s life 
does not change 
from the day of her 
birth, in August of 
1900, to these days 
of her sudden eleva- 
tion to being First 
Lady in the Land. 
Little incidents 
prove the contin- 
uity of charm and 
goodness, from the 
day when her nurse 
described her as 
‘“‘an exceptionally 
happy, easy baby,’’ 
to the day when 
Sargent described 
her as “‘ the only 
completely uncon- 
scious sitter’’ he 


her dairy, and where, one evening after dinner, Nelson 


dipped his finger in his port to draw the plan of the 


Battle of Trafalgar on the polished top of the table. 


The Queen was only five years old when the 
This was at a children’s 
How 


present King first saw her. 


party. 


have held him. 


a usual step into married life. 





He never forgot her, we are told. 
definite the impression was we do not know, but 
during his years at Osborne, at sea, in the war and, 
afterwards, with the R.A.F., some mysterious tie must 
While the Queen was a girl, dancing 
in London, and then, when the war came, passing 
through the awful loss of her brother and working 
among the wounded soldiers at Glamis, the tie per- 
sisted, and its worth was proved in January of 1923, 
when her engagement was announced. 
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The portraits in the border are of Duchesses. 
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LADY ELIZABETH BOWES-LYON WHEN SEVEN- : q - aA 
TEEN: H.M. QUEEN ELIZABETH IN GIRLHOOD. 
The wistful charm of Lady Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon has 
LADY ELIZABETH BOWES-LYON WHEN SEVEN YEARS * been successfully captured in this miniature, by Mabel LADY ELIZABETH BOWES-LYON IN 1923: A PORTRAIT 
OLD: A PORTRAIT OF THE QUEEN IN CHILDHOOD. - Hankey, which shows the Queen in mature girlhood. TAKEN SHORTLY BEFORE HER ENGAGEMENT. 
* 7 : Reproduced by arrangement with ‘‘ Woman's Journal. . 

Lady Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon is the youngest child but one Lady Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon was a good dancer and had 
of the Earl and Countess of Strathmore and was born at n the Duke’s partner at dances during 1922. Her smile 

St. Paul’s Waldenbury, Herts, on August 4, 1900. and beautiful blue eyes quickly endeared her to the public. 
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THE DUKE OF YORK AND LADY ELIZABETH AT ST. PAU 
WALDENBURY DURING THE FIRST DAYS OF THEIR ENGAGEM : 


The Duke of York is understood to have proposed to Lady Elizabeth at 
St. Paul’s Waldenbury, the Earl of Strathmore’s seat near Welwyn, in 
Hertfordshire, during a week-end visit in January 1923. 
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THE DUKE OF YORK WITH THE EARL OF STRATHMORE’S SHOOTING-PARTY IN Ig2I : LADY ELIZABETH BOWES-LYON POSED WITH A RED CARNATION : A CAMERA-STUDY 
AN OCCASION ON WHICH LADY ELIZABETH ACTED AS HOSTESS. TAKEN SHORTI.Y BEFORE HER MARRIAGE TO THE DUKE, 


Owing to the Countess of Strathmore’s serious illness in 1921, Lady Elizabeth acted as hostess The wedding of the Duke of York and Lady Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon took place in Westminster 
for her father’s shooting- party at Glamis Castle, Forfarshire. Our photograph shows the Duke Abbey on April 26, 1923. The bride’s charming smile and her obvious happiness when 
(third from left) standing behind Lady Elizabeth, with the Earl of Strathmore on his left. she appeared on the balcony at Buckingham Palace captivated every one of the spectators. 
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GLAMIS, WHICH HAS A CONCEALED “ PRIEST’S HOLE,” THE 
AND CONTAINS SOME FINE PAINTINGS, INCLUDING ONE IN WHICH’ THE 
FIGURE OF CHRIST BEARS AN UNMISTAKABLE 
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CASTLE, THE QUEEN’S 


OF THE MOST PERFECT EXISTING EXAMPLES OF 
PART OF IT BELIEVED TO DATE FROM 


The Queen’s Ancestral Scottish Home 
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ANCESTRAL SCOTTISH HOME IN FORFARSHIRE ?: 
A FEUDAL STRONGHOLD— 


1033. 
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UEEN ELIZABETH'S 
ancestral Scottish 

home in Forfarshire, Glamis 
Castle, dates from the 
eleventh century and is the 
seat of her father, the 
fourteenth Earl of Strath- 
more and Kinghorne. This 
perfect example of the 
Scottish Baronial style is 
believed to date back to 
1033, in part, but much of 
it was built by Patrick 
Lyon, ninth Lord Glamis, 
who succeeded to the title 
in 1578, and his grandson, 
Patrick, third Earl of 
Kinghorne, who became 
the first Earl of Strathmore 
in 1677. The latter's 
account of the alterations 
he made, called ‘‘ The Book 
of the Record of Glamis,” 
is preserved in the charter 
room. The Castle is the 
legendary scene of Duncan's 
murder by Macbeth, Thane 
of Glamis; and it houses 
a wonderful collection of 
historical relics, including 
a saddle, riding-boots, 
watch, sword and suit of 
clothes used by Prince 
Charlie, and a coat that 
belonged to Claverhouse, 
whose portrait by Lely 
hangs in the drawing-room. 
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THE VAULTED. CRYPT BENEATH THE GREAT HALL: 
OF ARMOUR AND OF THE CHASE, AND USED DURING THE WAR AS A DINING-ROOM 
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DECORATED WITH TROPHIES 


FOR DISABLED SOLDIERS AT GLAMIS. 
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MOTHER OF QUEEN ELIZABETH: A _ PORTRAIT OF 
COUNTESS OF STRATHMORE AND KINGHORNE (NEE 


CAVENDISH-BENTINCK) BY PHILIP A, DE LASZLO, M.V.0O. 














NOW USED AS THE DRAWING-ROOM AT GLAMIS: 


FAMOUS FOR ITS VAULTED PLASTER CEILING (1620) AND TWO GREAT WINDOWS 
DEEPLY RECESSED 


IN WALLS EIGHT FEET THICK. 
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Capitals of the Empire: Chief Cities and Seats of Government in Hustralia, Canada, 
South Africa, Wewfoundland, Worthern Freland, and the frish Free State. 


FROM THE PAINTINGS BY C, E, TURNER, 
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FROM THE PAINTINGS BY C. I TURNER. 
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THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF YORK SUITABLY ATTIRED THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF YORK INITIATED AS BARDS AT THE WELSH EISTEDDFOD 
FOR A DESCENT INTO A COAL-MINE. AT SWANSEA, IN AUGUST 1926: T.R.H. IN THEIR GORSEDD ROBES. 

The Duke and Duchess of York, wearing head-coverings and In 1926 the Duke and Duchess of York accepted an invitation to attend the Welsh Eisteddfod at Swansea, and 

overalls, are seen at the pit-head before descendion the Faemds were initiated into the Gorsedd under the names of “ Albert o Efrog” and “ Betsi o Efrog.” They*are seen 


Pit at Kibblesworth Colliery, Durham, in July 1936. wearing their robes during the ceremony, which made them honoured participants in Welsh culture and ideals. 
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THE DUCHESS OF YORK, AS PATRONESS OF THE TOC H LEAGUE OF WOMEN 


Toc H League of Women Helpers held in Kingsway Hall on February 18, 19 
Her Royal Highness lighted lamps, both old and new, from the Prince’s Lamp. There 
were seventeen new lamps, which were carried in procession after the old. On arrival, 
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THE DUKE OF YORK, PERMANENT MASTER OF THE SHIPWRIGHTS COMPANY, 
ADMITTING THE DUCHESS TO THE FREEDOM OF THE COMPANY IN 1933. 


The Duke of York, as Permanent Master of the Shipwrights Company, admitted the 

Duchess to the Freedom of the Company on January 24, 1933, in accordance with an 

old custom which gives this privilege to the wives of Masters. The Company has been 

in existence for four centuries and was originally known as the “ Bretheren and Sisters 
of the Fraternity of SS. Simon and jude.” 






HELPERS, AT A FESTIVAL IN KINGSWAY HALL. 
the Duchess of York was present at the fifth annual festival of ~ 




















the Duchess was welcomed by the Duchess of Devonshire. 
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THE DUCHESS OF YORK AT THE’ JUBILEE 
MARGARET HALL, OXFORD, IN 1928. 
On June 30, 1928, the Duchess attended the Jubilee of 
Lady Margaret Hall. She handed to Dame Elizabeth 
Wordsworth the insignia of a D.B.E. 
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THE DUCHESS OF YORK AS COLONEL-IN-CHIEF OF 
THE KING’S OWN YORKSHIRE LIGHT INFANTRY. 
In December 1934, the Duchess of York, as Colonel-in-Chief 
of the regiment, inspected the King’s Own Yorkshire Light 
Infantry. She is seen examining the mechanised transport. 


THE DUCHESS CHATTING TO HELEN WILLS 
MOODY AT LADY CROSFIELD’S TENNIS PARTY. 
The Duke of York is a tennis-player of no mean ability 
and the Duchess shares his interest. She attended 
Lady Crosfield’s tennis party on July 8, 1935. 
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Town and Country Homes 
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THE BIRTHPLACE OF KING GEORGE VI. AND OF HIS YOUNGER BROTHERS 
AND SISTER: YORK COTTAGE, SANDRINGHAM. 

On the marriage of King George V. (then Duke of York) to Queen Mary, York 

Cottage, which was used as an annexe for bachelor guests at Sandringham House, was 

placed at their disposal. Their second son, now King George VI., was born there, 
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THE COUNTRY HOME OF THE KING AND QUEEN: ROYAL LODGE, WINDSOR 
PARK}; PRESENTED TO THEM BY- KING GEORGE V. IN 1931. 
Royal Lodge was built by George IV., in 1810, and he frequently stayed there, being visited by 
the Duchess of Kent and the little Princess Victoria. The last occupant died in 1931; and King 
rege V. then presented the residence to his son as a country Seat. 
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PROVIDING A SIMPLE AND HOMELY ROOM FOR THE LITTLE PRINCESSES TO 
THE NURSERY AT 145, PICCADILLY. 

After their marriage, the Duke and Duchess of York lived at White Lodge, Richmond Park, 

but it was found to be an inconvenient place, owing to the pressure of their engagements, 

and they eventually took 17, Bruton Street, from the parents of the Duchess. It was there 
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THE BIRTHPLACE AND CHILDHOOD HOME OF QUEEN ELIZABETH: ST. PAUL’S 
WALDENBURY, NEAR WELWYN, HERTS, HER FATHER’S COUNTRY SEAT. 
Queen Elizabeth was born at St. Paul’s Waldenbury, the Earl of Strathmore’s lovely 


Queen Anne country seat, on August 4, 1900. The greater part of her early childhood 
was spent at this house, which has a homely atmosphere impossible at Glamis. 
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A ROYAL RESIDENCE WITHOUT A NAME: 145, PICCADILLY, THE TOWN 
HOUSE THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF YORK PURCHASED IN 1926 SHORTLY 
BEFORE THEIR TOUR OF AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND. 
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FURNISHED WITH QUIET AND DISTINCTIVE TASTE: THE DRAWING-ROOM 
AT THE PICCADILLY HOME OF THE DUKE AND DUCHESS OF YORK. Ls. 
! that Princess Elizabeth was born on April 21, 1926. Shortly before their Australasian 


the Duke and Duchess purchased 145, Piccadilly, as a town 


| | residence. —[These 
| photographs are reproduced by arrangement with ‘‘ Woman's Journal.) 
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gn tbe Doorway of tbe Main Entrance of Glamis Castle, ther Ancestral Scottisb tbome: 
Queen Elizabeth witb Princesses Elizjabetb and Margaret Rose. 


In her earliest years Queen Elizabeth lived at St. Paul's Waldenbury, in Hert- Duke and herself frequently visited the Castle when on holiday in Scotland; and 
fordshire, but, later on, she was more frequently at Glamis, her ancestral home | Princess Margaret Rose was born there in 1930. The main entrance to the Castle 
in Scotland. She has always had the greatest affection for this historic pile and | is remarkably small. This is accounted for by the fact that it is the ancient 
a part of her honeymoon was spent there. When she was Duchess of York, the | doorway used before the building assumed its present proportions. 
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Wickrye> brought up as the daughter of a Peer, and the atmo- 


sphere of her life had been essentially domesticated. 
If she married a member of the Royal Family, she must 
step out of the gentle scenes of Glamis into the fierce 
limelight ; she must walk forever in the public view. 
These were the questions she had to decide for herself, 
and when her inner argument was over, she said ‘‘ Yes.”’ 

The scene of the betrothal has already been recorded, 
so it is not an intrusion to describe the wood of Lord 
Strathmore’s house at Waldenbury ; the wood in 
which Lady Elizabeth had played as a child, with her 
beloved brother. It was there that the Duke and 
Lady Elizabeth walked together one crisp Sunday 
morning . . . it was January 14th, 1923. 

Two days afterwards, we read in our evening 
newspapers— 

It is with the greatest pleasure that the King and Queen 
announce the betrothal of their beloved son, the Duke of 
York, to the Lady Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon, daughter of the 


Earl and Countess of Strathmore, to which the King has 
gladly given his consent. 


From this time Lady Elizabeth became a celebrity, 
and the simplicity and retirement of her old life ended. 
She lived in a world of photo- — 
graphers and newspaper men, 
and she suffered the first experi- 
ence of seeing her name in big 
type, on the posters in the 
streets. In this came the proof 
of her good sense and her 
naturalness. Her old friends 
said that she ‘‘did not change 
a bit.’’ She brought to the 
greater scheme of living the 
same sincerity with which she 
had called upon the tenants’ 
wives at Glamis ; the same charm 
which made one of the soldiers 
say of her, after his period 
of convalescence under her 
nursing, ‘“She and my ‘ fiancy’ 
are as like as two peas.”’ 
Many people who saw the 
Duchess of York after her 
marriage noted her willingness 
to please and to listen. But this 
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They relished their bamboo huts, their simple food, \X&% OF Cee 


and their isolation. The natives were sometimes sur- y OF 4) 
prised when the great white royal lady walked fifteen Me 


miles over rough country, and they were delighted AS 

when she shot her first gazelle. tox 
In February, the Duke and Duchess returned to / roy y 

England. A few years before, Parliament had made / _ 


BS 
: YI 
ruthless demands upon Prince Edward, and he had been ey 
hurried over the world as Britain’s Ambassador. Now Ys" 


the Duke and Duchess were asked to leave their home 
again and journey to Australia. The parting from England 
was more disturbing this time, for, in April of 1926, 
Princess Elizabeth had been born, at her grandfather’s 
house in Bruton Street. The mission to Australia, 
to open the first Parliament at Canberra, was a great 
sacrifice for the young mother and father. At the 
time when their enchanting child needed them, and 
when they naturally felt a desire to spend every possible 
minute in. the nursery, they were harshly reminded 
that the time of Princes is not their own. There is 
no need to describe the details of the great journey, 
the complete success, the refreshing of regard for 
England wherever they went. One incident shows 
how valiantly the Duchess of 
York stood up to the merciless 
programme which had_ been 
arranged for them. Towards 
the end of her journey through 
the North Island of New Zea- 
land she developed tonsilitis. 
Without complaining to any- 
body, she went on. Her temper- 
ature rose, and still she faced 
the long motor-trips, refusing 
to have the hood of the car 
up because she knew that the 
people wished to see her. At 
last she had to give in, and she 
was ordered to bed. There 
was one more incident at the 
end. It had been impossible 
for her to shake hands with 
everybody. To avoid offending 
anyone, the officials decided 
that only those who were per- 


THE ONLY STAMPS BEARING THE PORTRAITS OF THE sonally presented should have 


was not all. Her immediate KiNG AND QUEEN AND THE HEIR PRESUMPTIVE: this compliment paid to them. 


success with people depended THE DUKE OF YORK (A JUBILEE ISSUE IN CANADA; On the last day, the Duchess 
upon a deeper quality. Some 1935) ; THE DUCHESS OF YORK (NEWFOUNDLAND ; 1932) ; 


JANUARY 1, 1932); AND ANOTHER BEARING AN OLDER 
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said: ‘‘ Ah, this time we can 


y 
women have the power of mak- PRINCESS ELIZABETH (ISSUED IN NEWFOUNDLAND ON = shake hands with everybody. y) 
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ing you feel at your best. It 
is a sort of demand they make; 
a demand that your manners 
should be at their best, that your mind should be more 
alert and your choice of words more careful. This 
stimulation does not come to one consciously; it is a 
little akin to the sensation of well-being one has in 
facing the sunshine for the first time after a spell of 
rain. Some writers have commented on the young 
Queen’s tact. But I do not believe that she is so much 
tactful as deeply interested in human nature. Every 
new person she meets is, in a sense, a minor adventure. 
She is not bored, and she is, by nature, a happy woman. 
This, then, is the reason why, from that Sunday morn- 
ing in January of 1923, she grew to represent a standard 
to the imagination and ideas of British people. 

In December of 1924 the Duchess of York accom- 
panied her husband to the East Coast of Africa. Now 
she carried her gifts into far-away places, and they 
did not perish or suffer through the change. For 
almost a month the Duke and Duchess lived in big 
game country, simply, and almost alone. This was 
their great holiday and their escape from people. 


PORTRAIT ISSUED IN JUBILEE YEAR (CANADA ; 1935). ee 
Stamps Courteously lent by Messrs. Stanley Gibbons. thousand people, and as It's the 


There aren’t more than a 


last time, we needn’t worry 
about making a precedent.”’ 

One of the most important duties performed by 
the Duke and Duchess when they returned to England 
was at Holyrood, where they were ‘‘ Lord High Com- 
missioner ’’ and ‘‘ Her Grace ’’ during the Assembly of 
1929. Holyrood holds the heart and spirit of Edinburgh, 
and because of its Stuart associations it is also a shrine 
to the Scottish people. Ever since her marriage, the 
Duchess had been drawn more and more into the life 
of England. But she was a Scotswoman, and the fierce, 
good blood of Scotland was in her veins. Holyrood ORD 
appealed to her imagination, and it is said that she 
loved this experience more than almost any of her 
life. To walk in the stately rooms of the Palace is 
an awe-inspiring and beautiful adventure for the 
merest tourist who buys his ticket at the door. To 
rule from Holyrood, for ten days, was a majestic 
experience. One walks through Holyrood on tip- 
toes. How could one raise one’s voice or hurry 
one’s steps in this Palace of whispers and age, or fail 
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The portraits in the border are of members of the King's Household 
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To Face & Age 60 
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Tien kascotharan Louman Win, The Royal Family as Dog-Lovers 


THE ROYAL FAMILY FORMING A HAPPY GROUP OF DOG-LOVERS; WITH THEIR 
TIBETAN LION DOG, LABRADORS, AND CORGIS IN CLOSE ATYENDANCE.~ 


» 


— _ = SCORER ON UO ge oy NS ERR SED 
ee ANS ERR CRN” SASS ; Oe Oe 
a. THE KING AND PRINCESS MARGARET ROSE MAKING A FUSS OF CHOO-CHOO, THE TIBETAN 
LION DOG; WATCHED BY MIMSY, THE YELLOW LABRADOR. 
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The King and Queen, with the two Princesses, own eight dogs, and these are the | the illustrations to “ Our Princesses and Their Dogs,’’ by Michael Chance, with 
constant companions of the Princesses when they stay at Royal Lodge, Windsor photographs by Studio Lisa (John Murray). The book consists of an altogether 
Great Park. They are two Pembrokeshire Corgis, Dookie and Jane; three Yellow | delightful series of informal photographs—twenty-six in all—showing the Royal 
Labradors, Mimsy, Stiffy, and Scrummy (owned by the King); the interesting little Family with their four-footed friends, and each photograph is accompanied by a 
Tibetan Lion Dog, Choo-Choo; Judy, a golden retriever; and Ben, a black cocker- descriptive note. The Foreword explairts why it is that the Royal Family are 
spaniel. The two charmingly informal photographs reproduced above are among dog-lovers and not merely dog-owners. 
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The Little Princesses: Games and Activities Cononariow Resone Wowsss oF 


RATED Lonpon News. 


PRINCESS MARGARET ROSE PERCHED 
ON A WINDOW-SEAT AT ST. PAUL'S 
WALDENBURY, HERTS, IN 1932. 


a 


PRINCESS ELIZABETH RIDING HER NEW TRICYCLE IN 
THE PARK—WITH HER SISTER IN A PERAMBULATOR— 
IN MARCH 1932. 


CRO BOS IO 


UNSELF-CONSCIOUS : LITTLE PRINCESS 
MARGARET ROSE KICKING A BALL IN THE 
GARDEN OF 145, PICCADILLY (1936). 
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KING GEORGE V. WATCHING PRINCESS ELIZABETH BUILDING A ae : PLAYING A BALL-GAME OF HER OWN 
SAND-CASTLE IN THE GROUNDS OF CRAIGWEIL HOUSE, BOGNOR 2 tp oe INVENTION: PRINCESS MARGARET 
REGIS, DURING HIS CONVALESCENCE IN 1929. 5 3 ROSE AT HER PICCADILLY HOME. 


PF ‘a 
me Ot SWZ DOES 
The two Princesses are familiar figures in London and have often been seen in a most efficient manner.——During King George V.’s convalescence at 
walking in the Park or playing in the delightful garden of No. 145, Piccadilly.—— Bognor in 1929, Princess Elizabeth often played in the grounds of Craigweil House 


In 1932 Princess Elizabeth was given a tricycle shortly before her sixth birthday and entertained her grandfather with her childish games.——Princess Margaret Rose 
and accompanied her sister when she was taken out in her perambulator ; pedalling has often provided charming, unself-conscious pictures for photographers. 





to nccsinne ‘Cdaiea Wace, The Little Princesses: Pastimes of Cbildbood 


““LISABET” AT ST. 
BURY, HERTFORDSHIRE : PRINCESS 
ELIZABETH IN 1927. 


Fas ae 


HIDE-AND-SEEK AT 145, PICCADILLY: 
PRINCESS ELIZABETH SEARCHING FOR 
HER SISTER, PRINCESS MARGARET ROSE, 


¥ 


PRINCESS ELIZABETH THROWING A 
BALL DURING A GAME WITH HER 
SISTER AT 145, PICCADILLY. 


St. Paul’s Waldenbury, the Hertfordshire home of the Earl of Strathmore, was the 
birthplace of Queen Elizabeth and it was there that the King (then Duke ‘of 
York) is understood to have’ proposed to her.- It is not surprising that Princess 
Elizabeth can sit her pony with confidence and skill, as the King is a good horse- 
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AN ACCOMPLISHED LITTLE HORSEWOMAN : PRINCESS 
ELIZABETH, THE HEIR PRESUMPTIVE, RIDING IN 
WINDSOR GREAT PARK IN 1935. 


SNOW-BALLING IN THE GROUNDS OF SANDRINGHAM HOUSE; 
S ELIZABETH AND MARGARET ROSE AT PLAY, UNAWARE 
OF THEIR GRANDFATHER'S FATAL ILLNESS. 


man and Queen Elizabeth, when a small girl, mounted on her pony was a familiar 
sight to the villagers round Glamis.——-On January 18, 1936, the little Princesses, 
unaware of their grandfather's serious illness, played in the snow at Sandringham. 
The same evening, after bidding him farewell, they returned to Royal Lodge, Windsor. 
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in devotion before the pallid wax death-mask of Mary 
Queen of Scots, which is kept in one of the rooms ? 
Glamis was too strong in the Duchess’s blood for her 
not to feel the experience of being at Holyrood, 
far beyond the duties and honours involved in her 
position as wife of the first member of the Royal 
Family to act as High Commissioner for more than 
three hundred years. 

There is one more setting in which the new Queen 
must be seen ; one which she will leave with regret 
when the time comes for her to make her home in 
Buckingham Palace. The Duke and Duchess of York 
were not denied the pleasure of making their own 
home, in both London and Windsor Park. There is 
something overpowering about an inherited house, 
with its set decoration and taste, no matter how 
grand and beautiful it may be. When they returned 
from Australia, the Duke and Duchess were able to 
walk into No. 145, Piccadilly, and convert it from a 
series of empty rooms into a house and a home. This 
work might be called, in rather pompous words, their 
significant medium of self-expression. It was their 
home. Every sofa and chair, every picture and rug, 
was put there by 
choice. There 
were sno awful 
inheritances of gee- 
gaws and other 
people’s taste. The 
curtains in the 
Queen’s  sitting- 
room are peach- 
coloured, because 
the Queen wished 
for peach-coloured 
curtains. The 
brown carpet in the 
hall, suggesting the 
warmth of a house 
and not the cold 
distances of a 
palace; the book- 
cases; all hold up 
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rl made a 7 © GREATLY AMUSED AT A REMARK MADE BY ONE OF THE LITTLE PRINCESSES : h ey 
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house in which 
to live. Even the ae 
blank facade of the house, looking across to the traffic pressed this happiness ; it was real for him from the first ¥: 
of Hyde Park Corner, and almost rubbing shoulders day when Lady Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon went to Sandring- x 
with Apsley House, is not too grand for the cluster ham, in the January of her betrothal. She became one of rae 
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of people on the pavement to believe they are staring 
at the windows of a home. Sometimes the curtains 
of the upper windows will stir and Princess Elizabeth 
will look down . . . then the cluster of people know 
that it is true ; that this is as much a home as their own. 

Now the curtains in the upper windows are liable 
to be drawn back by one of two children. Princess 
Margaret Rose was born when Princess Elizabeth 
was just old enough to take moderate care of her, 
and to enjoy the sensations of being the grown-up 
sister. Lady Cynthia Asquith tells an engaging story 
of the new arrival, when Princess Elizabeth greeted a 
visitor by saying: *‘ I’m four, and I ’ve gota baby sister— 
Margaret Rose—and I’m going to call her Bud.”’ 

** Why Bud ?’” she was asked. 

‘* Well, she ’s not a real rose, is she, yet? She’s 
only a bud.”’ 

Princess Elizabeth has a will of her own, it is said. 
Is it a shade of Queen Victoria who watches over 
her ? One remembers the story of Queen Victoria 
as a child, wrestling with her music-master. He 
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DAUGHTERS AFTER THE THANKSGIVING SERVICE FOR KING GEORGE V.’S JUBILEE, 1935. 


carelessly used the word “‘ must ’’ to her, whereupon 


she closed and locked the pianoforte and said that 
there was to be no such thing as “ must.’’ Two sane 
parents are not likely to allow the will of their child 
to grow along the wrong way. It is being guided into 
strength and not into haughtiness. It is being turned 
into character and not into an affectation of self- 
regard. But one may tell the story of the day when 
Princess Elizabeth was rather bored by a visitor who 
talked to her mother for much too long. At last she 
rose from the floor where she was playing and rang the 
bell. When the servant appeared, it is said that she asked 
him to order a taxi-cab, as, she said, ‘* The lady is going.”’ 

Her best conflict was with her grandfather, King 
George. One day she was being rather self-willed, 
and, to punish her, he walked out of the room and 
left her alone. He was pleased when he heard her 
call him back. Perhaps she had become contrite ! 
But she only reminded him that, in hurrying out, he 
had forgotten to close the door. 

The Duchess of York brought great happiness to every 
member of the Royal Family when she married the Duke. 
One realised this most sadly when Prince Edward broadcast 

his melancholy fare- 
well to his people 
and expressed his 
envy of the blessing 
which his brother 
enjoyed and of 
which he was de- 
prived. It is not, 
perhaps, too per- 
sonal to look into 
the closing years of 
King George’s life 
and to realise what 
real happiness he 
drew from the 
married life of his 
son, and the way in 
which the present 
Queen was _pre- 
paring herself, un-. 


suddenly. Again 
and again he ex- 


his family, because she upheld all the virtues he admired. 
Too much virtue is more than any human being 
can bear, and it would be wrong for the new Queen’s 
subjects to imagine her to be in any sense sanctimonious, 
superior with goodness, or a blue-stocking. We live 
at a time when many old shibboleths are thrown away, 
and we know, in 1937, that the qualities that matter 
grow out of character, and not from any high-minded 
superiority over our fellow-creatures. I should like to 
close this inadequate tribute to Queen Elizabeth by insist- 
ing upon the theme of character. Manners, kindliness, 
intellectual interests, and motherhood are no more than 
glass facets through which this inner light is able to shine. 
And it is the reason why the story of the happy child 
at Glamis, the débutante in London, the bride of the 
Duke of York, the mother of Princess Elizabeth, and the 
new Queen are one and the same person; the develop- 
ment of an entity, so that the graces which distinguished 
her when she walked among the wounded soldiers in 
her father’s house are now the Queen-becoming graces 
which bring serenity into every place she walks. 
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1 IN 19236, WHEN A FEW MONTHS OLD. 2. IN 1928, WHEN SHE WAS TWO. 
3. AT THE AGE OF FIVE, IN 1931. 
4. IN 1932: PRINCESSES ELIZABETH AND MARGARET ROSE— 5. IN 1935: PRINCESS ELIZABETH, NOW HEIR PRESUMPTIVE 
AGED SIX AND TWO RESPECTIVELY. TO THE THRONE, AGED NINE. 


Princess Elizabeth: The Heir Presumptive to the Throne at Different Ages. 
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PEEK FREAN AND COMPANY LIMITED: KEETONS ROAD? LONDON: S E16 























NATIONAL FUR CO LTD - 191-195 BROMPTON RD- LONDON-SW3 
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Over 50 years ago the Swan Pen revolutionised writing 
instruments and, ever since, its reputation for reliability 
and long service has been established throughout the 
world. 

There are no really important milestones in the history of 
fountain pens for which the Swan cannot claim credit. 
The more recent of these is embodied in the Leverless 
and the Visofil which are, undoubtedly, the most modern 
and convenient pens of the present day. 


Made in England by Mabie. Todd & Co. Lid., 
Sunderland House, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London, W.1. 
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!ORTHY to serve the most exalted, upon occasions of the 
utmost circumstance, yet marked by a chaste restraint of 






line never suggestive of opulence, or arrogance, the 






Ford V-8 (&16. 10s. Tax) has.performance of a measure and 





refinement making it handsomely worth twice its price of 






$210. As economical as efficient in its infinite range of duty, 






it is the car for Britons, the world over, in Coronation Year. 






“There Is No Comparison!" 
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FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED, DAGENHAM, ESSEX, ENGLAND. LONDON SHOWROOMS: 88 REGENT ST., W.1 
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EMPIRE ASSORTED 


Huntley & Palmers 


Makers of the best Biscuits and Cakes during seven reigns 1826 - 1937 
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PRINCE CHARLES = THE YOUNG PRETENDER 





LIQUEUR 





| | RAMBUIE has been made in Scotland 

for almost two hundred years, from 
a secret recipe based on old Scotch 
Whisky and honey. 





The recipe came to Scotland with Prince Charlie 





in 1745, and Drambuie was then valued as a rare | emperors opt = 





Rae alle Foo 





and precious drink. This fine aromatic Liqueur 


is worthy of the most critical palate. The Greatest Name in Rayon 


An Indispensable Part of a Good Cocktail. 


})rambuie 














COURTAULDS LTD., 16, ST. MARTIN’S-LE-GRAND, LONDON, E.C.I. 
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BE SURE YOUR CAR 18 MADE IN THE UWNITED EIS Ghee 


TRUST FATHER TO 
KNOW WHAT'S 






The new Austin sound-insulated bodies 
mark a milestone in coachwork construc- 





ne ; a = Ny Pr ee : tion They ensure body-silence at speed 
mee ‘ <ELEGHTS wa’ _ ST STs and absence of drumming. All panels, 
e of ee as \" LATE 109 floer and roof are interleaved with 
~ . v NYY LATED sound-insulating material. Rubber is 
XM N AN) \NSN WN used to support the complete body on 


the chassis. The pressed-steel bulkhead 
1 OOKS completely insulates the interior from 
\\ the ‘engine-room.’ The swept body- 

ES\ Ny lines lessen air-roar at speed. The 
power-unit and exhaust-system are 


ERT werk ” rubber-mounted to absorb vibration. 


Even the windscreen-wiper mechanism 


AN) * is located under the scuttle outside the driving 

cgns\> FORT K % \ \N B NK compartment for silence. Invest in an Austin and 
*X VAN) v BAL you travel silently, smoothly, safely and comfortably. And 

shtt \ Sk % because of its outstanding dependability and lasting wear, its main- 
t tenance cost will be far less than you would expect. Now more than ever it 


is true that ‘You buy a car but you INVEST in an AUSTIN’. 


wood Saloon 





PRICES (at works) 
THE FOURTEEN GOODWOOD SALOON (as illustrated) £235 FIXED HEAD £215 
THE TWELVE NEW ASCOT SALOON see e- £210 FIXED HEAD £190 
THE TEN-FOUR CAMBRIDGE SALOON ose «» £178 FIXED HEAD £160 
READ THE AUSTIN MAGAZINE: 4d. EVERY MONTH 
+ ¢ e 
OU a Cur- you Wn in 


Austin Motor Co. Ltd., Birmingham & 479 Oxford St., W.1. London Service Depots : 12, 14, 18 & 20—Holland Park, W.11. 7 & 10—North Row, W.1. Export Dept. : Birmingham 
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EXCLUSIVE FASHION WEAR 


For all that is best in value 


in cashmere or pure wool. 


Smartly tailored 
in exquistte colour- 
ings in materials 
of the highest 
quality and— 
finally made in 
Scotland by crafts- 
men of many years 
experience ; such 
ave ‘*Hawico”’ 
products 


NAME AND ADDRESS OF NEAREST AGENT 
FROM 


“HAWICO" pert. °K.’ 


168, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


























Perfect photographs—without 

experience — without technical 

knowledge; because the simplified 

Compass System eliminates uncer- 

tainty from every aspect of amateur photography and opens its whole 
field to the possessor of a Compass camera. A booklet fully explanatory 
of the easiest camera in the world to use, will be posted on request. 
COMPASS CAMERAS, Ltd., 57, Berners Street, London, W.1. f. 
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Don't get caught in the reaction. After all the pageantry of the 
Coronation ceremony life may easily become a little dull. Then is 
the time to pack your bag and slip away to Germany. A wealth 
of diversion awaits you. There you can travel by modern stream- 
lined train from north to south or west to east. You can race with 
your own motor-car over the new German motor roads, or fly 
in the most modern and fastest aeroplane over a country which 
is as colourful and as varied as the heart could desire. One 
day you will experience the exhilaration of climbing ihe 
highest peak of the Bavarian Alps, and two days later you 
may laze in the sunshine on the white sandy beaches of 
the Baltic; another day may find you challengingColonel 
, Bogey on one of Germany's excellent golf courses; yet 
\! another, sampling the night-life of Berlin or other big 
{ cities with their “ gemiitlich " dance bars and world- 
famed opera houses. You may travel by steamer 
through the romantic Rhine Gorge or paddle your 
own canoe through the glorious Neckar Valley. 


Holstentor, Liubeck_ 


You will be astonished to find how cheaply 
you can travel in Germany, and how 
‘economically you can live under the system 

> of special exchange facilities now in 
operation. Everywhere you may be sure 
of a kindly and courteous welcome. 


And when you come to leave 
Germany you will not say ‘ Good- 
bye,” but, as your charming hosts Nordet 

invariably do, you will say 


“ Auf Wiedersehen.” 








Schliersee 


For information advice and free descriptive literature, apply to any travel agent,or to the 


GERMAN RAILWAYS INFORMATION BUREAU. 19,Regent Street, S.W.] 
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Hollywood and London, 


take this opportunity of expressing their loyalty to 
the Throne and 


offering their 
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tions for a long 





and prosperous 





reign. 
JEAN HARLOM * GINGER ROGERS 
~ M.G.M. STAR RADIO PICTURES STAR 
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é Semr-Stuf Collar sama 
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Vear —— Save | Cre 
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PRICE The ideal collar for the 


4/3 man about town, for sport, 


office wear and the pr ofessions 
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each 


VADELEINE CARROLL 


UNIT ; D AR IST : 87 IR aclor PARAMOUNT STAR 


In Great Britain 





Entirely British Made 


HARDING TILTON & HARTLEY LTD 


KING’S HOUSE, HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.1 


HOLLYWOOD & LONDON (SALES) LIMITED 
16 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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REGENT 6720 (6 lines) 
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SX EWN WINN ”  eeieeeacniaaiiaiianamaiiamieatigss: 1 
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| } 
END YOUR | 
| 
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| DIGESTIVE - | 
7 A “J ‘ | | | | 
F CR | 
: | DISORDERS 1 | 
DMO" | 
For full details of the picturesque double-headed coronation stamps of 
their Majesties King George VI. and Queen Elizabeth, which are to be | | 
issued on May 12th for the Crown Colonies and Dominions. : : oe 4 | 
Write for our descriptive list and order form, mint or used. | Indigestion, Gastritis, Dyspepsia, Flatulence, are all | 
Complete set of 135 stamps from the 45 Crown Colonies. rapidly relieved by that remarkably successful remedy | 
Prepaid orders 27/6 mint. 37/6 used De Witt’s Antacid P j I was } 
Place your order NOW—we cannot guarantee to maintain this price for long e Wits Antacia Powder. ts success in the treatment 
Specially for Overseas Visitors. of all stomach troubles is the result of its three-fold action. | 
We shall have on view the very rare and unique pane of 60 Gt. Britain Silver — nf ; ; ia 
Jubilee stamps issued in error in Prussian Blue. This is one of the rarest known For De Witt's Antacid Powder Firstly neutralises the 1] | 
pieces and is valued at £5,000. We have a few copies at £40 mint, £45 used excess acid and renders it harmless to the inflamed stomach. i| ] > 
_ MODERN USED alpen COLONIAL sinecengpegnes SETS. The pain of flatulence is relieved and there is an immediate | | j 
he following sets are in fine used condition and aie bound to i i i lue 1 r futnr : : | 
All the follo ts ar ara a ee eee feeling of well-being. | 
Antig gua, 1921-29 Br. Honduras, 1922-35 | Gambia, 1922-27 Nyasalar 1934-35 Siert ) \| 
3 7 1c. to 25¢ me 12 $d. t 10 38 6 st . to 1/ _ *5/-| 134d. to fr *£25 Secondly, the valuable Colloidal Kaolin protects the \| 
P Gandaao vas , 44. to'3d. #94 id. inven) WG aaa: ts cocks #48 inflammation or ulcers in the stomach from the burning 
Ir 1c. to §r *3/- Gre I St. Kitts Ne 1921-29 SS a ee : P 1] 
; 3/9 fd acids, but allows the ordinary work of digestion to go on. 
id. t 30 *15/-| 11, 276 : 
- 6 - 3/9 1 16} "32/6 Thirdly, another ingredient actually digests a portion of 
3 i I ‘ ‘ 
; x ate ; tox wnt rakes a 36 your food, thus taking a further load off the weak stomach. 
ad 5 I 12 Sam: panes 
onascal: Bt f nl ee V1 y 106 
23°33 38 10 4d. to 4 By I og My +7 aT ae Persistent use of De Witt’s Antacid Powder regulates 
t, oe ee 15/6 x geri, 1996 | 133 i to £1 46/-| 32 $4. to r0/- °80/- the system so that you can digest your food without dis- i 
1 Is., 1929-32 bd. t j Sierr eone, 1932 Vir Is., 1922-29 ; ae : h x 
c. to 24 7} to 1/- 4/- 84d.tor/- 3/8 9 4d. tox 3/6) 84d. tor 4/- tress. There is no excess acidity and your pains vanish. 
13 1c, to $1 *30/- 11¢d.tofr *65/- 14 $d. to £1 *55/- 33 $d. to £1 *57/6| 10 $d.t 15/- bat i 
For further sets of Modern British (¢ nia used or min rite for our Illustrated Catalogue ‘ F | | 
, ome ae P Of all Chemists, price 1/6, Double size 2/ | } 
SILVER JUBIL EES. | || Le i* | f 
This picturesque set of 249 stamps from the 62 Crown Colonies ar minions forms a marvellous souvenir | b 
of King George V.’s 25 vears reigr This beautiful set m inted ir peices pa -Seegandh £20 .0-0O | j 
In postally used condition—a very und investment a6 a £238 .0.0 9 | fk 
We iss 1 complet sage sega st of the 249 Ju stamps in used condition. PRICED SI ‘GLY, andinSETS | 4 
also varicties. Write f his list if <eiak any sets or singles to ¢ ip j r Jubilee collection | 
The New Issues’ of King George VI. | || f 
Join our new issue service and keep up-to-date with the new stamps. Full particulars on request. | i 
ANTACID POWDER | | | 
H. & A. WALLACE, | 
@ re ¥) + | 
LONDON WALL | | | | i 
94 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 ow Be J 
es ——__—__—_ | fe 
Entrance in London W ll. Telegrams : “ W allastamp, Londor " For our reference please qi ote Advt. No. LL.N. 2 eee ‘ _ __ ae a 
~ Mave AND PRINTED IN ENGLAND by Tut li STRATED | DON New AN S TCH 7 —— a } \ men — ——— Wy 
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